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IRELAND AND HER CHURCH." 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


In our notice of Dean Murray’s “ Ire- 
land and her Church,” in our last 
number, our readers have seen how 
very little claim the popish has to be 
called the old religion of Ireland. They 
have also seen, how it was introduced, 
at what cost it was established, and 
also, how entirely and universally the 
papal supremacy was denied and re- 
jected in the first movements of the 
Reformation. 7 

That popery again obtained a foot- 
ing in the country, was owing to cir- 
cumstances over which the English 
government could have exercised little 
control, embarrassed as they were by 
foreign and domestic troubles, which 
left them little leisure to attend to the 
affairs of Ireland. Nor is it to be 
denied, that political were always pre- 
dominant above religious or ecclesias- 
tical objects; and while the Jesuits, 
and the whole power of papal Rome, 
laboured for the establishment of 
popery with all their might, and as “the 
one thing needful,” a comparative indif- 
ference was exhibited as to the best 
mode of ensuring the prevalence, and 
giving security to the profession, of 
“that more excellent way,” by which 
evangelic truth might be brought 
home, with a saving efficacy, to the 
hearts of the people. 

Still that much was accomplished 
cannot be denied. ‘The University of 
Dublin must ever do honour to its 
founders. That institution owes its 
origin as much to the zeal and the libe- 
rality of the corporation of Dublin, as 
to the munificence of the queen. If 


its charter was conferred by the one, 
the ground upon which it was built, 
the old monastery of All- Hallows, was 
bestowed by the other. And it is pro- 
bable, that there never was an act of 
the government by which more per- 
manent advantages were conferred 
upon Ireland. 

We must, however, defer our notice 
of the worthies of the Irish Church, 
and the other distinguished personages 
who recognised our Alma Mater as 
the source of their erudition and cele- 
brity, until we have given some answer 
to the question, What has our Esta- 
blishment done as a missionary church, 
and how far has it been effectual in 
furthering the spread of true religion 
in Ireland? 

Our readers, in considering this 
part of the subject, must not forget 
the lets and hindrances to its useful- 
ness, some faint idea of which we en- 
deavoured to convey in our preceding 
number. [It was not in a country dis- 
tracted by rebellion, or convulsed by 
war, or by a church plundered, impo- 
verished, and proscribed, as the Church 
of England was, at various periods 
from the Reformation to the Revolu- 
tion, that the most effectual progress 
could be made for the spiritual welfare 
of a people ; and when we add to this, 
the counter-working of an antagonist 
system, unencumbered by any state 
connection, and ably administered by 
ecclesiastics whose allegiance was 
pledged to a foreign power, and who 
ever proved themselves subtle, daring, 
active, and unscrupulous, whenever the 
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interests of that power, either tempo- 
ral or spiritual, were concerned, we 
will still leave much unsaid, by which 
the difficult warfare which our clergy 
had to wage, not only against error 
and ignorance, but against priestcraft, 
sedition, and political intrigue, may be 
fully comprehended. 

And now, what has actually been 
done? We have seen that the first 
English invaders entered Ireland as 
the vassals of the pope, and succeeded 
but too well in subjecting the country 
to the yoke of papal bondage. It is 
not, therefore, a little thing, that almost 
all the leading families of English des 
scent are now to be numbered amongst 
the converts to the reformed commu- 
nion. Take the following for exam- 
ples :— 


The Fitzgibbons—their modern repre- 
sentatives being the Earls of 
Clare. 

The De la Hides—now of Castle Hide, 
county of Cork. 

The Beauchamps. 

The De Lacys. 

The Butlers—Viscounts Ikerrin, now 

Earls of Carrick. 

Cusacs—Lords of Killeen and 

Grandston. 

The Fitzgeralds of Decies—an offshoot 
of the house of Desmond, of which 
Lord Steward de Decies is the 
heir- general. 

The Husseys—feudal Barons of Baltrim, 
of which the late Earl of Beaulieu 
was the last. 

The Longtields— Lords Longueville, 
Castle Mary, county of Cork. 

The Luttrels—Earls of Carhampton. 

The Prendergasts of Gort and Limerick. 

The Stapletons—who now possess the 
title of Le Despenser. 

The Tracys—who lay claim to the title 
of Lords of Rathcoole. 

The D’Arcys of Galway and the county 
Meath. 

The Verekers—Lord Gort. 

The Tuites. 

The Prestons of Meath, descendants of 
Robert Preston, created Baron 
Preston in 1374. 

The Nugents. 


The 


Are these to be held of no account ? 
Is the conversion to Protestantism of 
whole families, as above described, to 
be disallowed, or thought lightly of, as 
one of the achievements of the re- 
formed religion in Ireland? We here 
appeal to matters of fact, respecting 
which every competent inquirer may 
judge for himself; and we confidently 
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aver, and challenge inquiry, that five- 
sixths of the ancient settlers in this 
country, who came under the autho- 
rity of a papal grant, and for the pur- 
pose, partly, of subjecting the native 
population to the jurisdiction of his 
Holiness, and compelling a conformity 
to the usages of the Church of Rome, 
are now amongst the steadiest and the 
most enlightened members of the Esta- 
blished Church. 

But the native population, what has 
been done for them? Here, too, we 
will find that our Church has not been 
idle. Bear witness— 


The O’Neils. 

The Fitzpatricks, 
The Magenisses. 
The O’Haras. 

The Hares, (anciently O’Hahirs.) 
The Macnamaras, 
The O’Callaghans. 
The O’Mahonys. 
The Macmahons. 
The O’Kearneys, 
The O’Creaghs. 
The O’Reilys. 

The O’Carrolls. 
The O’Dwyers. 
The O'Boyles. 
The O’Briens. 
The Donavans. 
The Sweenys. 

The Dunlevies, 


These are not a few of the ancient 
Irish septs; and we may affirm gene- 
rally, that almost all who are edu- 
cated of them at the present day, 
are members of the reformed commu- 
nion. The humbler classes, those to 
whom the light of education had not 
reached, remained in subjection to the 
papacy, while the better instructed 
were every day becoming converts to 
a more enlightened profession of the 
Gospel; until, of the sixty-five Irish 
septs, as enumerated in an ancient roll, 
bearing date 1515, not five continue 
steady adherents of the Church of 
Rome! What will be said to this 
astounding fact, by those flippant sena- 
tors who are so very ready to dispa- 
rage the working of the Established 
Church in Ireland ? 

But there was aclass of Anglo-Irish, 
who had become so identified in man- 
ners and usages with the natives, that 
they are described as “ Hibernis ipsis 
Hiberniores.” What became of these ? 
Let the reader judge for himself. By 
the following enumeration it will be 
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seen, how almost entirely they have 
conformed to the Established religion : 


The Earl (Lord of 
Kerrye. 

The Knight of Kerry. 

Fitzmaurice of Kerry. 

Sir Thomas of Desmond. 

Sir Gerat of Desmond. 

The Lord Barrymore. 

The Lord Barry-Oge, (Earl of Bar- 


rymore. ) 

The Lord Rorke. 

The Lord Cerney. 

The Lord Cogan. 

The Lord Barret. 

The White Knight, (Earl of King- 
ston, 

The Knight of the Valley, (Knight of 
Glyn.) 

The Powers of Waterford. 

The Burkes of Limerick. 

The Butlers (of Kilkenny and Wex- 
ford.) 

Lord Bourke of Mayo. 

Lord Bourke of Clanricarde. 

Lord Bermingham of Athenry. 

The Stauntons of Mac Evilly. 

The Jordans or De Exeter. 

The Lord Nangle or Costello, (Cos- 
tello of Edmondstoun. ) 

The Lords Barret. 

Sir Rowland Savage. 

Bisset of the Glinnes. 

The Dillons of Meath and Mayo. 

The Daltons. 

Tyrrels. 

Delameres. 


of Desmond, 


Such is the enumeration preserved 
in the Tower, of the “thirty great 
captains of English noble folk” who 


followed “the Irish order.” And of 
these there is not one at the present 
day whose descendants are exclusively 
Roman Catholic. Some few,’ ob- 
serves our able cotemporary, the edi- 
tor of “The Dublin Evening Mail,” 
(to whom we beg leave to make our 
acknowledgements for much of the in- 
formation which we now present to our 
readers,) “are mixed; but the great 
majority have not a single member or 
off-shoot professing the Roman Catho- 
lic religion.” In point of fact, all 
these heads of families (omitting some 
half-dozen who have become extinct) 
came gradually over to the profession 
of the more enlightened faith, with the 
exception of some who took service 
under continental sovereigns, and con- 
tinued in the profession of popery when 
that was the religion of the country in 
which they served. The peasantry 
alone, sunk in abject ignorance, re- 
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mained superstitious and unenlight- 
ened. 

Now, if we stopped here, is not a 
ease made out, by which it is clearly 
established that the Church of Eng- 
land has been a substantial blessing to 
Ireland? What becomes of the asser- 
tion that as a missionary church it has 
been a failure? A failure! When 
we consider the stormy trials through 
which our church has passed—the pil- 
lage and plunder to which it was ex- 
posed—the neglect of it in high places 
—the manner in which its patronage 
was abused—we are perfectly asto- 
nished at the progress which it made 
in maintaining and extending the prin- 
ciples of true religion. Nor was it 
alone to the more educated and highly 
gifted the truth of the reformed faith 
approved itself. We have before us 
an extract from the records preserved 
in the Rolls’ Office, of the recantations 
which were made and registered by 
the Romish converts, which shows how 
rapidly the middle classes were being 
leavened with sound and scriptural 
doctrines, during a period usually de- 
nominated one of great spiritual dead- 
ness in Ireland. 

The following is the document to 
which we allude. It is taken, at ran- 
dom, from two rolls, and confined to 
the letters M and O, the two most 
common in this country. Our cotem- 
porary, who inspected the records, 
adds, that the whole, if published even 
in the smallest type, would fill the 
space of fifty newspapers. 


«O’Brien, Carthy, Kilmore Rose, 1704. 
Christopher, of Dublin, 1704. 
Terence, of Clugernagh, Galway, 

1715. 
Michael, Dublin. 
Michael (a priest), Galway, 1718, 
Michael, of Cork, 1724. 
‘Terence, of Scadbarry, Cork, 1729. 
Charles, of Killuremore, Galway, 
1734. 
Thomas, Tipperary, 1740. 
John, of Dublin, 1742. 
Timothy, of Dublin, 1744. 
Daniel, ditto, 1745. 
Patrick, ditto, 1745. 
William, ditto, 1747. 
Murtagh, ditto, 1748. 
Patrick, ditto, 1749. 
Christopher, ditto. 
Matthew, of Newcastle, Lara, 1752. 
Edward, Dublin, 1755. 
Morgan, Dublin, 1760. 
Mrs. Margaret, Dublin, 1761. 
Jn. Temple, Etny, Tipperary, 1762. 
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William, Cahirbolane, Clare, 1764. 
Thomas, Dublin. 

Matthew, Coolreagh, Clare, 1765. 
Denis, Dublin, 1765. 

Anne, Cashel. 

Edward, Dublin, 1762. 

O'Connor, John, Dublin, 1730. 

Arthur, Rathcormac, Cork, 1744. 

Garret, Nohoval, Kerry, 1745. 

Garret, Gragreagh, Clare, 1746. 

John Ferrall, Meath, 1752. 

Thomas, Castlerea, 1758. 

Dermot, Tuam, 1758. 

Thomas Milton, Roscommon, 1761. 

John, Killeban, Carlow, 1762. 

William, of Dublin, 1763. 
O'Callaghan, Donat and Hannah, Kil- 

gorey, County Clare, 1743, 

O’Cahern, Roger, Killecor, Derry, 1762. 

O’Carroll, Timothy, Tipperary, 1747. 

O'Donovan, Daniel, Esq., Baslevolane, 

Cork, 1724. 

O'Donnell, Neale, Newport, Mayo, 1763. 

John, Dublin, 1733. 

Bryen, Cashel, 1744. 

James, Cork, 1765. 

Richard, Carrick, Tipperary, Esq., 
1759. 

Marcus, Dublin, 1764. 

Marcus, Mayo, 1766. 

Elmer, Newport, 1767. 

O'Hea, Richard, Cork, 1731. 
Emanuel, Cork, 1733. 

Thomas, Rathbarry, Cork, 1757. 
John, of ditto, 1760. 

Daniel, 1734. 

Davan, Kilkearan, 1758. 

O'Hara, Charles, Langfrew, 1740. 
Charles, Resboyn, Mayo, 1761. 
John, Dublin, 1757. 

Edmund, 1754. 
O'Hagan, John Connor, 1752. 
dward, Dublin, 1759. 
Madden, Ambrose, Kilmacshane, Gal- 
way, 1705. 
Mahon, Captain Bryan, Castlegar, Gal- 
way, 1709. 

Mahony, Thady, of Dublin, 1709. 

M‘Carthy, Chas. Rathduff, Cork, 1719. 

M‘Mahon, Terence, Ballymurtagh,Clare, 

1721. 
M‘Caryhy, Timothy, Dublin, 1721. 
Maughan, Bryan, Oughterlooney, Gal- 
way, Gent., 1722. 
M‘Hugo, Henry, Galway, 1723. 
M‘Ghee, George, Kerry, 1725. 
Maher, Philip, of Clonmel, and Anne, 
his wife, 1726. 

Mooney, Owen, of Corcollin, King’s 
County, 1704. 

Malone, Richd. of Ballymahown, West- 
meath, 1704, 

M‘Namara, Francis, of Collough, county 
Clare, 1704. 

M‘Donnell, Elizabeth, alias O’Brien, 
wife of Charles M., Ennistymon, 
Clare, 1719. 
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Malrony, Murtagh, Tyrrellteen, county 
Kerry, 1690. 

M‘Donnell, Randall, Dublin, 1722. 

M‘Auwley, Francis, Dublin, 1730. 

M‘Mahon, Murtagh, Dublin, 1731. 

Marphy, Cornelius, Murragh, Cork, 
1727. 

Mara, Anne, Nenagh, Tipperary, spin- 
ster, 1729. 

M‘Namara, John, Limerick, 1734. 

M‘Daniel, Phelim, Dublin, 1735. 

M‘Carthy, Randall, Ballycarberry, co. 
Kerry, 1737. : 

Darby, Killeenan, co. Kerry, 1737. 
M‘Dermott Roe, Elizabeth, Kilronan, 

Roscommon, 1741. 

Thomas, of Cullow, Roscommon. 
M‘Donogh, Thady, Sligo, 1743. 
M‘Namara, John, Dublin, 1745. 

Thady, of Rannah, co. Clare, 1747, 

(now Ayle.) 

Mahony, Denis, county Kerry, 1748. 

Magennis, Constantine, Dublin, 1748. 

M‘Swyny, Owen (Romish priest), 1749. 

Murphy, James, Kilmore, Tipperary, 
yeoman, 1750. 

M‘Carthy, M‘Darby, Cahirnisky, Clare, 
1757. 

M‘Crohon, Cornelius, Bushfield, Kerry, 
1760. 

M‘Dermott, Barnaby, of Strokestown, 
and Alice, his wife, 1761. 

Owen, of Ballyglass, Roscommon, 

Esq., 1761. 

M‘Keogh, Daniel, Ardfinan, Tipperary, 
1763. 
Moloony, Daniel, Glandree, co. Clare, 
and Mary, his wife, 1764. 
M‘Gillycuddy, Catherine, wife of John 
M‘Gillyeuddy, of Anglorte, in 
Kerry, Gent., 1765. 

M‘Cartan, Felix, Dunlary, 
1765. 

Moneyhone, Andrew, Rathbegg, county 
Kerry, 1765. 

M‘Lorinan, Paul, Antrim, 1768. 

M‘Clean, Hugh, Longford, 1718. 

M‘Carroll, Jane, ditto, 1765. 

M‘Sweeny, Roger, Dromquinney, co. 
Clare, 1768. 

M‘Kiernan, Bryan, Cavan, 1769. 

M‘Quaid, Arthur and Sarah, Armagh, 
1769. 

M‘Cann, Edward, Armagh, 1769. 

M‘Giveny, John, Dublin, 1769. 

M'‘Cabe, John, 1770. 

M‘Donneell, Miss Mary, 1770. 

M‘Integart, Patrick, Armagh, 177). 

M‘Nally, Helena, Dublin, 1771. 

Morgan, Rey. Patrick (Romish priest), 
1771. 

Moriarty, Thomas, Cork, 1771.” 


Armagh, 


To this it will be replied, that these 
converts were madg during a season of 
persecution, and only prove the grind- 
ing severity of the penal code. To such an 
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asseveration we can only say, that we 
are slow to judge of human motives in 
matters where spiritual interests are in 
question. Of men’s acts we may speak 
with certainty ; their motives can be 
known to God alone. Our best mo- 
tives are not always, or often, free 
from the taint of something selfish; 
and they will ever be best able to make 
due allowance for others, who are 
most distrustful of themselves. But 
while we readily acknowledge that it 
is natural in those who think ill of the 
reformed doctrines, to undervalue or 
discredit the conscientious convictions 
of those who are led to embrace them, 
we, to whom the doctrine and disci- 
pline of our Church appear not more 
consonant to scriptural truth, and 
conformable to the best models of ec- 
clesiastical antiquity, than congenial 
with enlightened reason, have no need 
thus to fling contumely and oppro- 
brium upon her converts. We believe 
that her own intrinsic excellence was 
a sufficient cause why such numbers 
should have flocked to her communion. 
And we believe also, that the numbers 
would have been greater, had not many 
sensitive and honourable minds been 
influenced by an apprehension of the 
censorious and uncharitable construc- 
tion which might be put upon their 
conduct. Of the degree in which the 
penal laws may have induced false, or 
prevented true, conversions, we can be 
no proper judges. Rarely are we able 
to judge aright respecting the motives 
which actuate ourselves. But, declin- 
ing all controversy in a matter which 
belongs exclusively to Him to whom 
alone “all hearts are open,” we are 
free to confess our belief that the 
Church, as a moral institute, lost 
more than, as a political establishment, 
she gained, by the legislative measures 
which were taken for her protection. 
We are here, however, to deal with 
plain and indisputable facts. That the 
adherents who abjured the errors of 
popery, and confessed their agreement 
with the doctrines of our reformers, 
were extremely numerous during the 
last century, the records in the Rolls’ 
Office abundantly prove. That they 
were corrupt or unprincipled is by no 
means manifest; nor are there any 
who ought to feel a more natural soli- 
citude for the character of many who 
thus conformed, than some of those 
who, for their own motives, are loudest 
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in their denunciations against them. 
Mr. Shiel, whose attack upon the 
Church gave rise to the series of papers 
in “ The Evening Mail,” from which 
we have already borrowed so largely, 
will find the following members of his 
family duly registered in the Rolls’ 
lists, as having, at the dates annexed, 
abandoned the Romish, and attached 
themselves to the Established reli- 
gion :— 


** Shiel, Peter, of Dublin, 1771. 
Hugh, ditto, 1771. 
Hugh, ditto, Esq., 1773. 
Peter, ditto, 1773. 
Martin, ditto, Esq., 1778.” 


Now let Mr. Shiel vilipend his con- 
forming ancestors as he may, we can- 
not see any thing, in the fact of their 
conformity, which makes us doubt their 
sincerity, nor question the soundness 
of their Protestant convictions. 

Of Mr. O'Connell the same may be 
said. The Rolls’ lists bear record that 
many members of his family con- 
formed :— 


*« Connell, Charles, 1721. 

Morgan, 1730. 

Maurice, 1730. 

Daniel, 1767, Drimgal, co. Kerry. 

Richard, 1753, Knockammar, co. 
Clare. 

Jeremiah, 1755, Ballymartel, co. 
Cork. 

Charles, 1761, Dublin. 

James, 1767, Fethard, co. Tipperary. 

James, 1768, Cashel, ditto. 

John, 1770, Dublin. 

Rev. John, 1771, ditto.” 


Our cotemporary adds, that the 
“foregoing notice of the Connels, 
inscribed on the recantation roll, has 
been entirely confined to the southern 
branches, resident in the Counties of 
Kerry, Clare, Tipperary, and Cork. 
The Connels of Cavan and Longford 
were the Tir-Connels from Donegal, 
who were, from the period of the re- 
formation, and still continue to be, 
staunch and conscientious Protestants.” 
Of one of those above mentioned— 
Maurice of Ernelaghmore,; in the 
County of Kerry—the present Sir 
Maurice O’Connell, Governor of New 
South Wales, is the descendant. 

Now, the agitator and his minions 
may, if they choose, disparage these 
individuals, as men who, for unworthy 
motives, abandoned the religion in 
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which they had been brought up ; and, 
no doubt, sucha step could not have 
been taken in Spain with safety, where 
the controversy would soon have been 
settled by a process, which, if it did 
not satisfy the scruples, would have 
silenced the tongues of those who 
should presume to question the infal- 
libility of the Church of Rome. But 
no Inquisition could be instituted in 
Ireland; and the haters of the re- 
formed doctrines were, therefore, com- 
pelled to content themselves with ma- 
ligning the characters, when they 
could not lay hold of the persons, or 
mangle the bodies, of those who em- 
braced them. We, however, must 
leave the defence or the disparagement 
of their own families to those who 
must know more about them than we 
can pretend to do. We only cite the 
Rolls’ records to verify our statement 
that the reformed doctrines were, 
during the last century, rapidly mak- 
ing way, not only amongst the upper, 
but the middle classes; and we may 
surely claim, on the part of the rela- 
tives and ancestors of Mr. Sheil and 
Mr. O'Connell, what these gentlemen 
would contend for on the part of any 
culprits whom they were defending at 
bar, to be deemed innocent until they 
are proved guilty—tu be deemed 
honest and conscientious in their pro- 
fessions, until the contrary was made 
manifest by somewhat better evidence 
than the “railing accusations” of in- 
terested, or prejudiced and unprincipled 
accusers,” 

But while the church was thus con- 
verting the Romish population, the 
legislature was plundering the church. 
By the withholding of the tithe of 
agistment, the clergy were grievously 
oppressed and impoverished; and a 
necessity was created for those unions 
of parishes which left large tracts of 
country, to all intents and purposes, 
unprovided with pastors. Nor was 
this the only evil which the church had 
to endure at the hands of a par-excel- 
lence Protestant government. Church 
patronage was woefully abused. Ap- 
pointments to the episcopal office were 
regulated solely by political conve- 
nience. And when the bishops were 
careless and secular, the clergy might 
be expected to be lax and neglectful. 
Hence, in many parts of the country, 
whole districts, in which the reformed 
doctrines were once professed, from 
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total destitution of the pastoral office, 
have lapsed into the old superstition. 

In the year 1726, the glebe-houses in 
Ireland numbered but one hundred 
and forty-one; nor was there any 
considerable augmentation down to 
the period of 1800, when they only 
numbered two hundred and ninety- 
five. What could a clergy thus cir- 
cumstanced do, even if they were the 
very best of their order, for the moral 
well-being of the people? And yet 
such is the intrinsic excellence of the 
Church of England, despite these 
great disadvantages, the number of 
converts was truly surprising. What 
would it not have been, had there 
been a wise or righteous administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs, and had 
the rule “detur digniori” been ob- 
served, by government in the appoint- 
ment of bishops, and by bishops in the 
appointment of the inferior clergy ? 

In the year 1820, the glebe-houses 
numbered seven hundred and sixty- 
eight, exhibiting an increase of four 
hundred and seventy-three within the 
space of twenty years. 

In 1829, two hundred and fifty 
glebe houses were added to the pre- 
ceding number, while two hundred 
churches were either recently erected, 
or in progress of erection, for the 
accommodation of increasing congre- 
gations. 

Let one instance suffice, of many 
that might be adduced, to show the 
vast increase in the number of Pro- 
testants, which has taken place within 
the last few years. 

We ourselves remember the parish 
of Monkstown, in the neighbourhood 
of this city, five and twenty years ago, 
when the whole church accommodation 
for all the Church of England Pro- 
testants of the union, comprising five 
widely extended parishes, consisted of 
the old church, capable of containing 
about three hundredindividuals. There 
is now church accommodation for little 
less than five thousand. 


The newchurch accommodates 1300 


The Mariners’ Church 
Bethel Church 

Dalkey New Church 
Killiney Church 
Carysfort Church (Black Rock) 300 


4700 
And if we add the new church of St. 


1300 
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James’s, near Bray, which accommo- 
dates seven hundred, we shall have 
church accommodation for five thou- 
sand four hundred individuals, in a 
locality where, five and twenty years 
ago, there was not sitting room for 
more than three hundred. 

We do not offer this as any criterion 
of the general rate of increase of 
Protestant congregations; for we 
know that there were local causes 
which rendered it greater in the above 
neighbourhood than it may be found 
elsewhere ; but we believe there is no 
part of Ireland in which an active and 
pious parish minister has been placed, 
where the increase has not been con- 
siderable, and we know that there are 
many in which it fully equals the ratio 
above described. 

Now, we only ask the British min- 
ister to look fairly at the case, and to 
say if the church can be called idle or 
inefficient, by which such results have 
been produced? We would also ask 
of him to compare the clergy of the 
present, with those of past generations, 
and to say whether they are fairly 
chargeable with any laxity or indiffe- 
rence inthe discharge of their sacred 
duties? ‘Cut it down, why cum- 
bereth it the ground ?” was the curse 
pronounced upon the barren fig tree. 
Shall the same language be used by the 
legislature to our Establishment, at 
a time when it never was more fruit- 
ful ?—when its own children never 
derived more spiritual blessings from 
it?—when the prospect never was so 
bright of extending these blessings to 
a benighted population ? 

In 1615, it appears from the regal 
visitation book, that the resident clergy 
did not number much more than one 
hundred and fourteen for the whole of 
lreland! 

In 1806 theresident clergy amounted 
to six hundred and ninety-three, the 
curates to five hundred and sixty. 

In 1830, the resident clergy amounted 
to twelve hundred, and the curates to 
seven hundred and fifty; while it is 
manifest to every one acquainted with 
the state of Ireland, that this vast in- 
crease still fell vastly short of the spiri- 
tual requirements of the people. 

In truth, from the beginning of the 
present century, the Irish Church had 
begun to bestir herself with an energy 
proportioned to the’ important work 
which she had in hand. The labours 
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of some of her most able and zealous 
clergy, and the general intelligence of 
her enlightened laity, manifested their 
influencein arousing public attention to 
thespiritually destitute condition of the 
mass of the population; and the re- 
sult was, the formation of societies 
by which great good was accomplished, 
and which, if they had only been 
properly supported by the government, 
would have done all for national edu- 
cation that should be required: that 
is, rendered instruction in useful 
knowledge, and also in that knowledge 
that leadeth to everlasting life, easily 
accessible to every individual to whom 
it was likely to prove useful. The 
success which attended the labours of 
the “ Association for Discountenancing 
Vice,” a strictly church society, abun- 
dantly proved that there were no in- 
superable prejudices on the part of 
the Roman Catholics, which could 
prevent them benefitting by a system 
of education connected with the read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures. If good 
schools were established and main- 
tained, no efforts on the part of their 
priesthood could prevent the parents 
of Roman Catholic children from 
taking advantage of them. Of the 
Kildare-Place system, (of which we 
approve the less, inasmuch as it was 
less uncompromising) the same may 
be said. The people willingly received 
the instruction proffered to them, as a 
great boon ; and would have continued 
to do so, had the government support 
been continued to it, regardless of the 
clamours of a seditious agitation. But 
these are topics to which we cannot 
do more than passingly allude at pre- 
sent; and we only do so for the pur- 
pose of showing the awakened interest, 
which both the clergy and the luity of 
all denominations but that of Roman 
Catholics, evinced in the moral im- 
provement of Ireland. Strange that 
the maintainers of ignorance should 
now be the chosen dispensers of know- 
ledge ; and that those whose enlight- 
ened and disinterested exertions had 
originated projects of mental and moral 
culture, which were every day tell- 
ing with increased effect upon both 
the moral and the physical condition 
of the people, should have their pro- 
per lead in the good work wrested 
from them, and conferred upon those 
who have always proved that they pre- 
fer darkness to light, when that light 
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serves to reveal the abuses of the 
papacy, and to lead their benighted 
votaries to true religion ! 

But how were the funds provided 
by which the increased and increasing 
number of the clergy were maintained? 
By a dissolution of the unions to which 
we before adverted, as having been 
caused by the cruel impoverishment of 
the clergy, when the tithe of agistment 
was withheld. In process of time the 
tillage lands increased, and this so 
rapidly after the commencement of the 
revolutionary war, as to render many 
benefices quite overgrown, which half 
a century before were barely sufficient 
for the maintenance of a single incum- 
bent. And as soon as this was felt, 
the ecclesiastical authorities, aided and 
countenanced by the government, did 
all that could be done for the multipli- 
cation of separate preferments. We 
select one diocese for the purpose of 
showing the results of the process 
which became general throughout the 
whole of Ireland. The following re- 
turn exhibits the unions which existed 
when Bishop St. Lawrence was ele- 
vated to the see of Cork, the separate 
benefices which were created, and the 
re-unions, after such separations, which 
took place. We quote from Dean 
Newland’s “ Apology for the Church 
of Ireland,” which was published in 
the year 1829 :— 


Unions at the 
Bishop's ac- 
ee 


Separate Bene- 
Sices. 


Re-unions. 


Siocon, 
Aglish, 
Dundarrow, 


Kilbrogan, 
Aglish, 

This union 
from time im- 
memorial. 


1 Dundarrrow, 


With Kinneigh, 
by ae 


2 Kinneigh, 3 


Moviddy, 
4 Inniskenny, Ih 
| Aglish, 
5 Temple- This 
Trine, 


Moviddy, 

Kilbonane, 

With Temple- 
Trine, by fa- 
vrs 


union 
from time im- 
memorial. 


\ 
J 
enti. ] 


Sieeniaee, 
Kilcully, 

4. 
Dromdaleague, 
Cahiragh, 

5. 


Kincurran, hi Kincurran, 
Taxax, 12 Taxax. 


6. 
Fanlobbus, 


Drinagh, 


7 Desertmore, 
8 Kilcully, 


9 Dromdaleague, 
10 Cahiragh. 


13 Fanlobvus, 
14 Drinagh. 


more, 


7. 
Curraghgran- } 15 Curraghgranmore, 
Castlehaven, 


16 Castlehaven. 
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8. 
Temple-Brian, } 17 Temple-Brian, 
Temple-Quin- | 18 Temple-Quinlan, 

lan, { 
Temple-O’ Ma- 

lus, 
Kilnagross, 


rig Temple-O’ Malus, 
J 20 Kilnagross. 


9. 
Island Prebend, 
Kilgarraff, 
Desert, 
Kilkerran, 
Castle-Ventry, \ 23 
Ardfield, 


(Island Prebend, 
Kilgarraff, 


“~* 
p21 Ardfield, Kilherven 


Castle-Ventry, 


10. 
Mygross, 1 : . 
Kilmacabea, > 24 Mygross, 25} eae ne 
Kilfaughnabeg, ) nae 


11. 
Aghadown, 


e Kilcoe 
Kilcoe, } 26 Aghadown,27 { 7 , 
Clear-Island, | Clear-Island, 


Thus it may be seen that out of 
eleven preferments, as they stood at 
the bishop’s accession, in the course of 
twenty years,twenty-seven werecreated, 
and thus sixteen additional pastors were 
provided for separate congregations, 
We aver, without any fear of contra- 
diction, that what is thus true of Cork, 
is equally true of all the other dio- 
ceses ; and we may add, that in some 
instances the bishops have not only 
foregone the advantages of patronage, 
but actually been at heavy expense to 
procure private acts of parliament, by 
which a dissolution of unions, and a 
division of benefices, was compelled, 
which might else have been bestowed 
upon some favoured member of their 
families. 

We again quote from Dean New- 
land’s work :— 


“From May, 1801, to January, 1829, 
there have been churches built in Ire- 
land, 254 

Rebuilt during that period, io 3a 

New Building, . . . 54 

Enlarged, 99 

Ordered to be built at the meet- 
ing of the Board of First muate, 
in last October ‘ 64 


717” 


Thus, in the course of less than 
thirty years, nearly as much was done 
in providing places of worship for 
Church of England congregations, 
as had been accomplished during the 
three preceding centuries. And more, 
much more, would have been accom- 
plished, had the funds been forthcom- 
ing,which would have enabled the Board 
of First Fruits to comply with the ap- 
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plications for additional churches. In 
the year 1826, applications were made 
for fifty-eight churches, every one of 
which the Board were constrained to 
refuse. These applications were re- 
peated from year to year with the 
same result ; although, as Dean New- 
land observes, the Board, “in the 
anxiety to provide accommodation for 
the Protestant population in churches, 
at their last meeting” (in the October 
of 1829) “resolved to discontinue 
grants for the purchase of glebes and 
the building of glebe-houses, and to 
devote the whole of their scanty re- 
sources to the one object only, the 
building of churches.” 

That the Protestant population of 
Ireland has kept pace with the Roman 
Catholic, during the last century anda 
half, Dean Newlandrenders exceedingly 
probable by the following statement :— 


‘‘In the year 1672, Sir William Petty 
states, that ‘the Roman Catholics were 
to the Protestants in the proportion of 
eight to three, or as 23: 1. 

**In the year 1735, a calculation was 
made from the bills of mortality, which 
estimated the proportion of Roman Ca- 
tholics to Protestants as nine to four, 
or as 2}: 1. 

“In the year 1736, a calculation was 
made from the number of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic families in Ireland 
in the years 1732 and 1733, by which it 
appeared that the proportion of the 
Roman Catholic population to the Pro- 
testant was precisely the same as in the 
first instance—that is, as 23: 1. 

‘In the year 1792, the Roman Ca- 
tholic convention stated—and at the 
time the calculation was considered a 
great exaggeration in their own favour 
—that the Roman Catholics were to 
the Protestants as 3: 1. 

‘* With these facts before us, we may 
approach the present times. The accu- 
racy of Mr. Foster’s tables is generally 
acknowledged; at least, no previous 
computation is built on such certain 
data. He gives the detail of the Pro- 
testant population from the returns 
made by the clergy of the Established 
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and Roman Catholic churches. He es 
timates the correct proportion of Roman 
Catholics to Protestants to be as 23: 1. 

** Thus, my lord, all the calculations 
we have examined, although embracing 
a period of nearly one hundred and fifty 
years, almost precisely coincide. 

‘*But your lordship may not be con- 
tent with this evidence; nor am I, be- 
cause I can confirm it by Roman Ca- 
tholic authorities. 

‘In 1824, the Roman Catholic clergy 
made returns of the entire Protestant 
population in Ireland. Its amount was, 
in that year, 1,963,487. Now, my lord, 
in Dr. Burke’s ‘ Hibernia Dominicana,’ 
it is mentioned that a census of the 
Protestants was made in the year 1731. 
Their amount in that year was 700,453. 
Thus, one Roman Catholic authority, 
confirmatory of another Roman Catholic 
authority, states, that the increase in 
the Protestant population ia Ireland 
has, in the course of ninety-three 
years, been yee! trebled. 

“Tf your lordship, or any Roman 
Catholic may have felt unwilling to 
credit the testimony of Mr. Foster, 
who can resist, on points connected with 
the interests of Protestantism, the evi- 
dence of Dr. Burke.”* 


Now, when we consider the losses 
which Protestantism has sustained in 
its humbler classes, by intermarriages 
with Romanists, the drain upon it b 
emigration, the discouragements whieh 
must be felt by the absence of a resi- 
dent gentry, and the many public 
offices, chiefly filled by Protestants, 
which have, of late years, been trans- 
ferred to England from Ireland—that 
the relative number should continue 
so nearly the same, can only be ac- 
counted for by a growing intelligence 
on the part of the people in general, 
and an increasing activity on the part 
of the clergy in particular, which have 
caused the deficiency which might na- 
turally be looked for, to be more than 
supplied by the increasing number of 
converts. That such is really the 
case, no honest and well-judging man 
can for a moment doubt, if he only 


* The census of 1834, which gives the proportion of Protestants to Roman Ca- 
tholics as one to something, a very little, more than four, was taken under circum. 


stances which render it unsatisfactory and delusive. It wasa period of sore trial to 
the poorer Protestants, great numbers of whom emigrated, and many of whom kept 
out of sight ; whilst the instances were numerous in which Roman Catholics, whose 
object was to make the largest return possible, were twice numbered, the inmates of 
one neighbourhood frequently passing over to another, that their names might be 
taken down a second time. ‘This we state upon the authority of respectable corres- 
pondents of the “ Dublin Evening Mail,” who professed themselves ready to vouch 
for the fact. We feel quite assured that the Protestant population cannot be taken 
as less than two millions, or the Roman Catholic as more than six, thus continuing 
the proportion as above stated by Dean Newland, 
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takes the proper means of acquiring 
correct information. 

But why do we dwell so earnestly 
on these things? Because legislation, 
as regards Ireland, has, of late years, 
proceeded upon the notion that Pro- 
testantism in this country was either 
altogether extinct, or so inconsiderable, 
as not to be worthy of any especial 
care; that the church had grossly 
neglected its duty, and had failed so 
completely in planting and extending 
the established religion, that no hope 
could now be entertained of its final 
success. _ Will the reader, who has 
perused what we have written, say, that 
these are just impressions? Will he 
say, can he think, that the Church of 
Ireland has been idle or inefficient ? 
Will the conversion of whole tribes of 
the native population; of all, almost 
without exception, of the families of 
Anglo-Norman descent ; of so many 
from the middle classes, as the records 
in the Rolls’ office prove to have taken 
place during the last century ; (amongst 
whom, the reader will remember, we 
enumerated many members of the 
families of Mr. O'Connell and Mr. 
Sheil;)—are these things not to be 
taken into account, when our legisla- 
tors condescend to bestow their atten- 
tion upon the working of the Church 
of Ireland? And if it has not been 
more extensively effectual, would it 
not be fair to ask, whether the cause 
may not have lain in our legislators, 
and not in itself? If to them it was 
an object either of patronage or of 
plunder, the patronage differing from 
the plunder, only as mis-appropria- 
tion differs from mal-appropriation, 
both at deadly war with its spiritual 
usefulness and efficacious promulgation, 
is it to be wondered at, and of all men 
are our legislators to be permitted to 
express surprise, that it has not been 
more beneficially operative for the 
moral and religious well-being of the 
people? Only let the difficulties with 
which it has had to struggle be taken 
into account, and the wonder will be 
that it could have survivedthem. But 
survived them it has; yea, surmounted 
and made head against them; and 
never evinced more of burning ardour 
in the cause of God, and of well- 
guided zeal in the propagation of 
truth and of godliness, than during a 
season of of peril and persecution, as 
formidable and as severe, while it was 
permitted to last, as ever tested the 
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faith or tried the constancy of the 
children of God, in any age or coun- 
try of the world. And this is the 
church which is now devoted to de- 
struction! This is the church against 
which the cry is, not only on the part 
of its inveterate enemies, papists and 
infidels, and all who are tinctured or 
rather tainted with malignant dissent, 
but even on the part of some who had 
hitherto been reckoned amongst its 
staunchest defenders, ‘‘ down with it, 
down with it, even to the ground!” 
And what is to be erected in its stead ? 
The tottering edifice of popery, with 
all its Gothic appurtenances, its 
** Great windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing,” 
is to be repaired and buttressed, so as 
to be, as far as mere human mispolicy 
can accomplish such an object, tenable 
against the assaults of religion and of 
reason; anda strict alliance is to be 
formed with its priests, in order that, 
by their means, a British and a Protes- 
tant government may be able to ma- 
nage a turbulent population! This, 
probably, will be denied on the part 
of those who defend the increased 
grant to Maynooth, and the other 
measures which contemplate the be- 
nefit and the exaltation of the Romish 
clergy. But we laugh to scorn the 
silly or the insincere reclamations of 
those who tell us that, having gone so 
far, no power on earth can make them 
go one step farther. There is a power 
under the earth by which, as they have 
been, they may be moved. All that 
they have done will be incomplete— 
yea, worse than incomplete, unless that 
which they pretend to disclaim be also 
accomplished. No man witha particle 
of statesmanlike mind can contemplate 
as the end of present mearures, any 
thing but the establishment of the 
Romish religion in this country. And 
what that must lead to can be hidden 
only from those who are smitten with 
a judicial blindness. A confederacy 
will arise, the machinations of which 
can neither be counter-worked nor 
resisted. All that is most desperate 
in politics will form a compact alliance 
with all that is most daring in the 
aspirations of the votaries of the 
Church of Rome. One universal 
shout will be raised for the exaltation 
of popery and the independence of 
Ireland. And the minister who hoped 
to govern the country, and hold it in 
subjection by means of the priests, 
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will find that he himself holds power 
but by the sufferance of the faction 
whom he has assisted to aggran- 
dise, and that a convulsion, the most 
terrible and calamitous that ever 
visited the British empire with disaster, 
may be the not remote consequence 
of the unprincipled temerity which 
sought, in the abandonment of true, 
and the encouragement of a false re- 
ligion, a remedy for evils which have 
so long rendered the island which we 
inhabit, one of the most precarious 
possessions of the British crown. 

Let no one suppose that the intelli- 
gent Roman Catholics do not estimate 
at its just value the policy which would 
fain win their confidence by conferring 
favours upon their church. They re- 
gard it simply as an acknowledgement 
of their power, and a proclamation of 
the indifference of the minister to all 
religions. The creed that was perse- 
cuted when they were few, and of no 
political importance, is, they see, 
favoured, now that they have acquired 
station and influence in the empire ; 
and they will use the favours thus con- 
ferred with a resolute determination 
that they shall not divert them from 
the prosecution of any of their 
cherished objects. 

We are ourselves acquainted with 
an instance in which a Roman Catholic 
lady, having been congratulated by a 
friend upon the great advantages con- 
ferred upon her church by the British 
minister, observed, that she did not 
see that any great thanks were due to 
him for his favours ; that she could not 
regard them as any thing but tardy 
and imperfect justice; that if he ac- 
knowledged her creed to be the true 
one, what was done was too little; if 
not, it was too much. We confess 
we were much struck by this little in- 
cident, and could not help regarding 
it at the time as a very striking illus- 
tration of the manner in which the 
new measures will be received by the 
intelligent Romanists in Ireland. 

In truth, as we have already, on 
more than one occasion, sought to im- 
press upon our readers, it is as a poli- 
tical, not as a religious system, popery 
should be regarded in this country. 
It was said by Swift, of Lord Whar- 
ton, when lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
that he was in religion an atheist, and 
in politics a Presbyterian; that is, 
that he availed himself of the preju- 
dices of a creed to promote the ob- 


jects of a party. And what he then 
sought to accomplish by an alliance of 
ultra Protestantism against popery, 
the leaders of the present democratic 
movement now seek to accomplish by 
an alliance with all the prejudices of 
Romanists against the Established 
Church. That is the great cbject of 
their hostility, because they well know 
that it is the firmest bulwark of Bri- 
tish connection. 

Leave Romanism to its own re- 
sources in this country, neither assist 
it by grants nor obstruct it by penal 
enactments, and we confidently aver 
that it could not subsist in any consi- 
derable force for three generations. 
Let the resources which are now being 
lavished upon its professors, be em- 
ployed in the propagation of a sounder 
faith, aud it would soon be seen how 
rapidly the mists of error would 
purge away and disappear before the 
bright beams of true religion. Already 
the experiment has been tried, and, 
even under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, the success has been 
greatly beyond what could have been 
previously conceived. That the middle 
and the higher classes, (except in those 
instances in which political advantages 
attended the profession of the Roman 
Catholic faith,) were rapidly leaving 
the ranks of the priests and the agita- 
tors, we very well knew; but we did 
not know, and could not have believed, 
before the experience of the effects of 
scriptural teaching in Dingle and at 
other places, that the humbler classes 
were so ripe for the preaching of the 
Gospel. Let only ministers like Mr. 
Gayer be multiplied throughout the 
land, and let the ordinary protection 
of the law be afforded to all who dare 
to signify their conformity to the 
Established Church, and we pledge 
ourselves that the converts will very 
soon be every where so numerous that 
our present places of worship could 
not contain them. 

It is, we feel assured, a fatal blind- 
ness to this state of things which has 
induced many distinguished indivi- 
duals to give in their adhesion toa 
project which contemplates nothing 
less than the permanent endowment of 
the Roman Catholic religion. They 
regard it as an evil indeed, but as an 
evil irremediable but by measures of 
coercion not to be entertained. And 
they flatter themselves that it must be 
mitigated by the culture which will 
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now be bestowed upon its professors. 
It does not enter into their con- 
templation that the process has been 
so rapidly proceeding by which the 
votaries of popery may be landed in 
the profession of a better faith; and 
that they would only have to give 
proper aid and encouragement to the 
missionary labours of the Established 
Church, and it “ must increase,” while 
despite all they can do for it in the 
way of grant and endowment, Roman- 
ism (such is the spirit of inquiry which 
has taken possession of the people) 
** must decrease” in Ireland. 

It is, in fact, as though a physician 
mistook the febrile symptoms caused 
by the cutting of a new tooth, for the 
pain occasioned by the decay of an old 
one; and vice versa, the symptoms 
attendant upon the decay of the old 
one, for those which indicate the cut- 
ting of the new. Inthe one case he 


would remove what nature intended 
should remain ; in the other, he would 
endeavour to give an unnatural fixed- 
ness and permanency to that which 
was in gradual progress of removal. 
And in both, the empiricism of the 
practitioner would injure the health, 


if it did not endanger the life of the 
patient. Just so will it be in Ire- 
land. Protestantism is the new 
tooth, the stirrings of which towards 
“the new birth,” are every where 
felt, and the growth of which cannot 
be repressed. Popery is the old tooth, 
which is fast falling into decay. And 
the repellents which are employed in 
the case of the one, and the stimulants 
which are had recourse to in the case 
of the other, equally indicate a total 
blindness to “ the signs of the times” 
on the part of our rulers, which if it 
be not fatal not only to the peace of 
Ireland, but the weal of England, it 
will only be because the good provi- 
dence of God, by overruling pernicious 
councils, will have taken better care 
of us than we are taking of ourse!ves. 

Can it, without special wonder, be 
noted as any other than a most por- 
tentous phenomenon, that under a 
British and Protestant government, 
while favours are heaped upon the 
professors of Popery, heavy blows and 
great discouragement are dealt out 
to the members of the Established 
Church; and that at the very time 
when the one were never more bent 
upon evil, and the other were never 
more active in good?. This is a sub- 
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ject to which, during the next session, 
the attention of parliament must be 
called by our Protestant members. 
What would be said in England if 
the converts to any particular persua- 
sion were singled out as the objects of 
the most cruel persecution by those 
whose communion they had aban- 
doned? If Mr. Ward, for instance, 
or Mr. Sibthorp, or any of the indi- 
viduals who, infected by the Puseyite 
heresy, passed over to the profession 
of the Roman Catholic faith, were, on 
that account alone, denounced and 
proscribed by their former co-reli- 
gionists, and made the objects, not 
only of clamour the most vile and 
wicked, but of outrage the most atro- 
cious? Would not all England, as 
one man, be up to protest against the 
cowardly brutality of the bigoted and 
blood-thirsty assailants? And what, 
we ask, should prevent a similar ma- 
nifestation of sympathy for the perse- 
cuted converts to Protestantism in 
Ireland? Isit a crime that they have 
been enlightened by scriptural truth ; 
and are they alone not to be at liberty 
to follow the dictates of conscience ? 
We solemnly declare that what we 
now state on their behalf, we would, 
with at least equal strength, if the oc- 
casion required it, state, on the part 
of Protestants lapsing into Romanism, 
if the members of our church, or of 
any body of reformed Christians, were 
base and wicked enough thus to take 
up arms against them. And we call 
upon our members, if, indeed, we are 
represented in the House of Com- 
mons as at present constituted, to de- 
mand of the British minister, whether, 
in his new-born zeal for a conciliatory 
policy, he is not only resolved to con- 
sider the profession of Popery as a 
virtue which covers a multitude of 
offences, but the profession of Pro- 
testantism as an inexpiable crime, 
which more than counterbalances all 
the virtues? Else, how account for 
the supineness which permits the out- 
rages to which the Dingle converts 
have been exposed to be perpetrated 
with impunity? Respecting whom it 
may be truly affirmed, that if to the 
** mockings and scourgings”” to which 
they are subject, there were added 
‘* bonds and imprisonment,” their con- 
dition would be more endurable. For 
in such a case food and shelter at least 
would be guaranteed; whereas, if 
Protestant benevolence did not, to 
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some extent, counteract the wicked 
wills of their present persecutors, 
neither could the pangs of hunger be 
satisfied, nor would they have where 
to lay their heads. We appeal to the 
hearts of the British people—ought 
these things to be? And if there be 
but one man in the House of Com- 
mons, who feels as a Briton and a 
Protestant should feel upon such a 
subject, we call upon him to state the 
case, and to compel an answer, yea 
or nay, whether, under the pretext of 
liberalism, a system of grinding perse- 
cution is to receive a sort of tacit sanc- 
tion from that “honourable house,” 
compared with which some of the 
worst provisions of the penal code 
were “ tender mercies.” 

Much gratitude is due from the 
Irish Protestants to the member for 
Newcastle, Mr. Colquhoun, for the 
able manner in which he has already 
called the attention of parliament to 
this subject. He is, we confess, the 
senator to whom we look with the 
greatest hope. To high senatorial 
powers he unites deeply religious con- 
victions, and is not one of those 
who will consent, in his public capa- 
city, to live and to act “ without God 
in the world.” He was by far the 
ablest opponent of the Maynooth bill 
during its progress through the lower 
house; and no one more successfully 
or more triumphantly, as far as the 
argument was concerned, exposed the 
unsoundness of that mischievous mea- 
sure, or vindicated, from unworthy 
aspersions, the clergy of the Church 
of Ireland. Would that all our own 
members were equally energetic in the 
good cause. In such a case, a more 
hopeful struggle might have been 
made. But it is not yet too late. 
Mr. Colquhoun has done much to 
open the eyes of the enlightened in 
England to the perils to its dearest 
interests which the new course of 
policy inevitably involves; and the 
Protestant constituencies at both sides 
of the channel will expect from hence- 
forth that every man sent to represent 
them “shall do his duty.” 

It is an old device of the Church of 
Rome to make persecution a substitute 
for argument; and its priests well 
know that nothing but force or vio- 
lence can prevent the spread of the 
reformed doctrines in Ireland. There- 
fore it is that they are necessitated, if 
they would maintain their ground, to 
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stir up from its lowest depths the most 
ruthless and unrelenting bigotry, and 
to make their humble followers feel 
that they cannot, without peril of life 
or limb, listen to the preaching of the 
Gospel. So it is in Germany also. 
There the progress of enlightened 
scriptural convictions has shaken the 
whole fabric of the Church of 
Rome. A very able writer, in a 
late number of “ The Archives,” an 
interesting Protestant journal, which 
records the progress of events in the 
religious world in that country, thus 
observes :-— 


‘Being astonished at the progress 
of the defection, that church employs 
those means which are familiar to her, 
in order to combat it—lies, by which 
she misrepresents the nature of the 
movement, in order to deceive the ig- 
norant population over which she do- 
mineers ; calumny, which she pours out 
in fulness upon men who direct the 
movement; acts of fanaticism, which 
occur here and there, to disturb the 
peaceful meetings of these dissenters 
from Rome, but which, being fomented 
by the priests, are, I must say, ener- 
getically condemned even by the Ro- 
man Catholic population.” 


Would that we could see such a 
condemnation pronounced by that po- 
pulace in this country, of acts which 
would disgrace the most inhuman 
barbarians. But here, unfortunately, 
the national and the religious antipa- 
thies both combine to make the objects 
of priestly hatred objects also of po- 
pular execration. And thus, while 
the bigoted and fanatical papist thinks 
that he does God a service by perse- 
cuting them as heretics, the mere po- 
litical papist fancies that he only shows 
a proper devotion to the popular 
cause by hating and abhorring them 
as enemies to Ireland. So that a 
class who in Germany sympathise 
with the sufferers, are here but too 
ready to sympathise with those who 
are most unrelenting against them. 

But it is not alone against the 
humble converts in Kerry or in Achill 
that the rage of persecutionis directed. 
There is a despotism exercised by the 
Church of Rome over all its clergy 
in this country at the present day, 
which is probably unexampled in any 
other part of the world. We have 
before us a little pamphlet called « In- 
structions for Young Ireland, how to 
conciliate the Protestants, and repeal 
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the Union,” by Michael M*‘Cartan, 
B.D., which we strongly recom- 
mend to the attention of our readers 
—not, of course, with any view to 
propagate convictions favourable to 
repeal, but that they may be made 
acquainted with a system of spiritual 
tyranny of which they could before have 
formed no conception. The writer, 
having detailed various instances of 
the most arbitrary and oppressive con- 
duct on the part of his bishops, who 
received accusations in secret, against 
which they admitted no defence, but 
condemned the accused without ever 
suffering them to be confronted with 
the accusers, argues that the feeling 
was a just one which led Protestants to 
be distrustful of the protestations that 
they would be treated with equal justice 
in the event of arepeal of the Union. 


“In plain terms,” he observes, “the 
Catholic Church, which tramples beneath 
her feet the rights and liberties of the 
Catholic priesthood, would, a@ fortiori, 
had she the power, tread down the rights 
and liberties of a people whose freedom of 
thought is detestable in her eyes,and whom 
she scornfully regards as an_ heretical 
party, doomed to perdition.” 


Now we ask Lord Brougham, or 
any other defender of the late mea- 
sures, by which preparation is making 
for the plenary endowment of popery, 
is such a just description of the des- 
potism exercised over its own mem- 
bers by the Roman Catholic Church ? 
Do its prelates, indeed, thus not only 
“Jord it over God’s heritage,” and 
rule their own priests with a rod of 
iron, but chastise the popish press 
with a whip of scorpions, wherever it 
presumes to question any act, or to 
promulgate any opinions or sentiments, 
adverse to their ecclesiastical domina- 
tion? And if plain truth should 
compel them to admit that the repre- 
sentation here made is a just one, how 
can they reconcile the consignment of 
a whole people to such a hopeless sys- 
tem of spiritual tyranny, with the 
plainest principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty ? 

Mr. M‘Cartan has left the Church 
of Rome; and there are hundreds 
ready to leave it, if such a step did 
not involve exposure to obloquy, and 
privations, and difficulties, which few 
men have fortitude to undergo. Is 
it by increasing those difficulties, and 
multiplying the stumbling-blocks to 









conversion, the advocates of the May- 
nooth endowment bill hope to make the 
best provision for the mental and moral 
improvement of the people of Ireland ? 
In our last number we dwelt at 
some length upon the early history of 
the Irish Church, and showed by what 
plain marks it was distinguished from 
the modern Church of Rome, and 
how identical both in spirit and in 
principle it was with the Church of 
England. Strange, that popery should 
be cherished as the national religion 
of acountry whose national religion 
it has supplanted! That it should be 
valued for its antiquity, being, as it is, 
a novelty as compared with the simpler 
and more scriptural faith, the autho- 
rity of which it has overthrown! That 
a country, whose apostles and mission- 
aries were regarded as luminaries by 
the rest of Europe in the earlier and 
purer ages of Christendom, should 
now recognise, as of divine authority, 
all the full-blown arrogance of the 
Court and Church of Rome, and 
take in exchange for the “ silver, gold, 
and precious stones” of its ancient 
apostolical faith, the “ wood, hay, and 
stubble” of man’s modern inventions ! 
Yea, even pride and glory in this, as 
though the claims of the new faith to 
veneration were founded on antiquity, 
and its obligations to implicit reverence 
had, for their warrant, the word of 
God! Yet so it is. Such is the 
grossness of the ignorance which dar- 
kens the minds of the Romish popula- 
tion! It is, however, we rejoice to 
say, every day giving way before the 
progress of light and knowledge. Our 
readers are already familiar with many 
instances in which sound scriptural 
teaching has produced its desired 
effect, and led to the pulling down of 
error from its strongholds, and casting 
to the moles and the bats,” the relics 
of former superstitions; and the Chris- 
tian public may rely upon it, that 
nothing but a steady perseverance in a 
course of discreet and affectionate 
evangelical teaching, is necessary to 
win them, gradually, to a re-adoption 
of the ancient creed, which, rejecting 
all modern corruptions and innovations 
(the joint work of priestcraft and am- 
bition,) they would rejoice at finding 
in marvellous conformity with that 
which Patrick first preached, and that 
which is now professed and taught by 


the church as established by law in 
Ireland. 
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POETICAL REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. JAMFS GRAY.—NO. IV. 


* Thou hast left sorrow in thy song, 
A voice not loud but deep ; 
The glorious bowers of earth among, 
How often didst thou weep! 


** Where couldst thou fix on mortal gror nd 
Thy tender thoughts and high? 
Now peace the woman’s heart hath foi nd 
And joy the poet’s eye.”"— 
Mrs. HEMANS. 


[In the space afforded for our brief annotations, we have found our difficulty to 
lie less in any deficiency of material, than in selecting from an over-abundance 
of subjects which press themselves upon our consideration. The very nature 
of our employ—the arranging of these graceful Reliques—will indicate how much 
we have to say which we must keep back in silence, and how many illustrative 
recollections of our departed friend we are constrained of necessity to suppress. 
Young as our periodical comparatively is, it has outlived many, toe many, of the 
gifted minds whose efforts were dedicated to its success; and our memories 
now, in their wanderings among the ruins of the Past, are often bewildered by 
the solitudes which they there encounter. At times we cannot but feel sad, 
when, in some casual research, we turn over our piles of correspondence, and 
there discover letters from those “ gone-before” friends, fresh as of yesterday, 
even while the hands that traced them are, we know, long since turned into 
dust. There they are! full of hope, breathing high-sculed thought, pregnant 
with promise and literary endeavour, asking or imparting counsel, and cheering 
us with “ good words” in our solitary occupation; but we have to contrast 
their very seeming of Life, with the long stillness which has since sueceeded— 
with the desolation of the hearth by whose side they were penned—with the 
departure from this world, for ever, of the genius from which they emanated. 
We have chosen from Mrs. Gray’s manuscripts a dozen poems, inferior in no- 
wise to any that have preceded them ; and the first in order, “ The Wife’s Last 
Vigil,” is one which the reader will not, we think, suffer to pass unheeded. It 
is a pure and holy picture of conjugal devotion—of love, “strong as death,” 
yet clinging in its agony to the clay, once the shrine of the spirit it adored. This 
beautiful poem was commenced by its author about three years since, and was, 
we regret to say, left unfinished. On being asked to continue and complete it, 
she replied—* I have often wished to do so, and have even tried ; but I have so 
sounded my own heart-depths in it, that I could not proceed—from my tears.” 
Nor should we wonder at this, for the feelings expressed in it are of so real a 
character, so passionate and so pleading, that the mere listener—if only pos- 
sessed of ordinary sensibilities—cannot hear it without some degree of emotion. 
There is another poem in our present selection, too individual in its interest 
to be given without some comment. It was received by us, wanting a particular 
designation, and we have named it ‘‘ Shadows of Death.” From our personal 
sketch of Mrs. Gray in a previous number, our readers will have learned that 
nothing was farther from her character—in its maturer development, at least— 
than morbid or dissatisfied complaining. Her mind, hallowed by a deep reli- 
gious calm, was to tranquillized to admit the wailings which betoken unfaithful, 
if not sceptical feelings. The very caste of her disposition turned towards 
happiness ; and as soon as her poetry had worked itself free from the turbid im- 
petuosity of youth, it betokened the reverse of an uncheerful or impatient heart. 
Still, while all fears and forebodings had vanished, there remained with her the 
mysterious consciousness that her sojourn on earth was to be of brief continu- 
ance. It was the same subtle apprehension, which, in her early childhood, made 
her say, that “ her Sun had risen too early, and would go down before it was 
noon;” and this knowledge remained with her at all times. We trace it 
throughout her poetry, like a dark thread running through the whole woof; 
and even in our present series of her Remains, the reader will have remarked 
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how often the theme is introduced, and its bearings and consequences enlarged 
upon. Changed it was, doubtless, in its aspect ; and instead of the gaunt ske- 
leton, terrific in its symbols of decay, she beheld the ministering Angel of Immor- 
tality, sent to conduct the wanderer homeward. But while there was peace and 
almost joy in the contemplation, there remained the natural unwillingness to go 
hence and be no more seen. It is so hard for the Gifted, who love this bright 
world with an admiration intense as theirs is, to bid an eternal farewell to its 
flowers and streams—to the glorious sunlight, bathing hill and valley with 
splendour—to the rich starlight nights—to the sound of music—to the voice of 
friends ; and, instead of all these, to go away unto an unknown land, and be 
forgotten. True, there are better things than these; and Faith and Hope— 
the two wings of the emancipated soul—bear it upward to a higher sphere ; but 
while we are in the body, there is enough to sober, if not to sadden us, as we 
stand in Azrael’s presence—quite enough, indeed, to justify the mournful tone 
of the second stanza in the poem before us— 


‘**T shall go down to the grave, 
Just when my Sun is clearest— 
Down to Oblivion’s wave, 

Just when my fame is nearest ; 
Just when the light of Affection, 
Longed for in vain so often, 
Casts on life’s path its reflection, 
The rugged way to soften.” 


This was written in the summer of 1836, and was fulfilled to the letter in 
the early part of the present year. 

We have often reasoned with ourselves concerning the truthfulness of this 
* second-sighted ” possession, and as often have resigned in despair the explana- 
tion of what, we are persuaded, should be counted among the mysteries of our 
being. Fact should outweigh theory, in this as in all other inquiries ; and how 
frequently have we been startled by such occurrences, and have avoided their 
difficulty under the lame plea of “a curious coincidence?” The goddess of old 
knew that her heroic son was 'wxvoges, of a brief-lived destiny ; and among our 
own acquaintance we have seen, to our amazement, such anticipation more than 
once fulfilled. It may be concealed through fear of ridicule—it may be buried 
deep in the bosom, for love's sake to friends around—it may be suppressed even 
on account of mental peace ; but alike, whether hidden or revealed, the know- 
ledge remains, and is never forgotten— 


‘*T hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay ; 

I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away.” ] 


I.—-THE WIFE'S LAST VIGIL. 


** Thou hast watched beside the bed of dea th, 
Oh, fearless human Love! 
Thy lip received the last faint breath, 
Ere the spirit fled above. 
Thy prayer was heard by the partin ¢ bier, 
Tn a low and farewell tone.” 


Fast fades the day within this darkened room, 
The evening shadow casts a deeper gloom— 
How have | wearied for the setting sun, 

That I might use the boon which I have won 
By a and burning tears! once more, Mine Own, 
With thee to hold one midnight watch alone. 

My heart hath panted for this hour—my soul 

Hath felt as if it stretched towards a goal 
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Of Hope through all the day—of wild relief 
From the oppression of a stormy grief. 
Why linger thus, my friends? Oh, could you know 
With what a gush of tenderness I go 
To this last vigil, ye would not unite 
Your voices in so mournful a “ good night !” 
Mixed with such tearful blessings : know ye not 
This is the last sad pleasure that my lot 
In life henceforth affords ? 
The lamp is lit, 

The door hath closed, the lingering steps are gone ; 
And now beside the silent couch I sit 

With thee, with thee, beloved One alone, 
Feeling once more that thou art only mine, 
That not even Death our being could untwine. 


I lift with gentle hand the shadowy veil, 
How like thyself thou art—and yet how pale! 
Tke same dark hair above the lofty brow, 
In its still beauty white and pure as snow. 
Thou might’st be sleeping that untroubled sleep 

I often watched when resting by thy side, 
But on thy face there is a calm more deep, 

And on thy lips a rest more purified ; 
I touch thy hand—ah, now I feel the change 
For when was touch of thine so cold and strange ? 
And no uplifting of those shadowed eyes 

That ever opening looked for love in mine ; 
No answer to those holy sympathies, 

Whose magic trembled from my heart to thine. 
My love, my love, it cannot be thy clay 
That makes me shudder thus and turn away, 
Away from thee—forgive—forgive! the thought 
Was from a momentary terror wrought. 
Wretch that I was to dread thee !—Lo, I rest 
My head once more upon thy marble breast 
As if it were a refuge still. Oh love, 
That word of mine could one dear answer move 
From these cold lips! Surely thou still must share 
Some comfort from my watching and my care ; 
Surely we shall not part! Oh joy for us 
If we might ever be together thus— 
That I could bear thee even as thou art 
To some lone cavern, where my aching heart 
Might have thee to itself, and none intrude 
For ever on that sunless solitude! 
Nay, is not our own chamber a defence, 
Who hath a right from me to take thee hence 
From me thy wedded wife ? 

Vain thoughts, vain words 

Thrilled from the heart when its strained chords} 
Are swept by gusts of agony! I know 
To-morrow morn will bring that parting woe, 
And, spite of all these words and feelings wild, 
That I shall sit submissive as a child 
Till all is done—and thou art borne away 
Where I shall never see thee more—Oh, day 
Be long in breaking! Linger, gentle night! 
My lamp of mournful joy will fade when light 
Bursts on the world—this time is all I have 
Some further memories of the loved to sav 
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As treasures for the future—and too soon 
I see the low beams of the setting Moon. 


Beloved! could'st thou only bid me cease 
These wailings, I should feel my soul at peace. 

In every grief that hitherto hath been 

I had the stronger mind whereon tolean ; 

Could I but feel its presence with me now 

Even in this anguish I should strive to bow 

In meekest patience? Thy brave heart upheld 
My sinking hopes—thy cheerful smile repelled 
My rising fears ; I did so cling to thee, 

I trusted to thy help so utterly, 

That I am now as a deserted child 

Losing its guide upon a pathless wild, 

Or a poor wounded bird whose mate hath flown 
To some far land and left her here alone. 

What prospect have I left ?—to mope by day 
Lonely as when thou used to be away 

In the wide city ; but no more employ’d 

In housewifery-device to be enjoyed 

At thy return ; no more with daily hope 

That seemed a certainty, to bear me up. 

To sit on summer eves, untempted still, 

By glorious sunset or by chiming rill, 

To venture to the scenes when summer weather 
On summer evenings drew us oft together. 

On winter nights to watch the red fire blaze 
Lighting our lonely chamber with its rays, 

A chamber where no voice again pours forth 

The wisdom of the Mighty Ones of earth 

From the prized page to my delighted ear— 

A voice so musical, so loved, so dear, 

Had it but murmured, I had loved it well, 

But thus employed was a resistlese spell. 

To seek a lonely couch, and when those eyes 

At length are sealed in sleep to feel arise 

From memory’s fount, visions of days gone by 
Full of a shadowy, dreamy ectas 

Still checked before fulfilled, still saddened back 
As by an unseen hand upon its track. 

To wake at morning with a vague dim sense 

Of some great grief, though undefined, intense ; 
Then feel the natural wish to turn to thee, 

That thy kind words might peace and comfort be, 
And then be thrilled with the sad truth once more 
That grief remains when its best balm is o’er— 
That thou who once wert sorrow’s best relief 

Art now the cause of this bewildering grief, 

And being gone hath left no substitute 

To bear the anguish, that must still be mute 

And locked within my heart—oh! I shall feel 

So shelterless ! so helpless! woe or weal 

Beyond this sorrow surely ne’er again 

Can shed its influence over heart and brain. 
They say thou art ao more, but oh, thou art, 
Still art thou living in this aching heart ; 

It is not nothingness that thus doth fill 

The bosom with this deep and painful thrill 
So mixed with gushing tenderness. Beloved 
Thov art—thou livest yet, although removed 
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For ever in the body—yet, ae yet, 
In the strong power of love, I shall forget 

This sense of strangeness and of loneliness, 
And frame a new communion with thee—bless 
Thy name at morning and at eventide 

As something hallowed beyond all beside. 

My hopes shall be exalted and refined, 

Their onward progress leaving all behind 

Upon the track of life—I shall not look 

Each eve indeed for thee in thy dear nook, 

But to that one far evening of my days 

When there shall rise a star of holy rays 
Prefiguring that bright hour which yet must be, 
When once again my soul shall meet with thee ; 
And, looking to that goal of holy joy, 

Trifles of earth no more my soul employ. 

The traveller walking on the common road 
May see each flower or weed upon the sod ; 
The eagle lifted from the lowly earth, 

When gazing upwards on the sunshine’s warmth, 
Sees not the chasms that far beneath him lie 
But gazes on through clear immensity. 

So love, I look towards thee, and lost no more 
Art thou to me, “ but only gone before.” 

as 7 * * - * 
Love, I must kneel and pray, for even this 
Brings back an image of departed bliss ; 

Here every morn and eventide we knelt 
In this still chamber side by side, and felt 
Our immortality together—now 

Let me such faith as we professed avow. 

. * « * * . 
Thank God! that I could pray, though thy cold hand 
Was clasped in mine—thank God I could command 
My thoughts and words to falter out that prayer ; 
Methought it broke the chain of my despair. 
Love !—it hath borne indeed a healing spell, 
Methinks ‘twill strengthen me for that farewell 
That a few hours will bring—might we restore 
Thee as thou wast—but art thou then no more ? 
Dearest it cannot be ! 


* 
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Sunday's Well. 










Il. —— LANGUAGE. 







What is Language? Not alone 
Can it be the spoken tone, 
Breathing from the heart’s deep chords, 
Floating to the lips in words ; 

Look upon the blushing cheek 

Doth not its varying colour speak ? 
Gaze upon the forehead fair, 
What intelligence is there !|— 










Do those soft blue melting eyes 
Image only summer skies ? 

In those orbs so deep and dark, 
See we but the diamond’s spark ? 
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Mark them on the dear One bent, 
Saw ye aught so eloquent ? 

Oh, the truest language lies 
Surely in those sparkling eyes ! 


In the wave of that small hand 

See ye not the dumb command ? 

In that lip’s expressive curves 

Scorn that Falsehood well deserves ? 
In that little restless foot 

Language, voiceless, toneless, mute 
Speaks a thousand nameless things 
Of her bosom’s flutterings. 


Clasp that hand, those fingers fair, 

Do they speak or yet forbear ? 

With their thrilling touch combine 
The glance from those soft eyes divine, 
And the blush on that soft cheek— 
Oh! words to tell this tale were weak ! 
There thy happy sentence read 

And find that thou art blest indeed. 


IIl.——TO ELLEN (LIVING. ) 


Ob Lady, turn away that face of thine, 
Too much its beauty overflows mine heart ! 
Too much it doth with every thought entwine 
Yet painting thee less lovely than thou art. 
Whene’er anew | see thee, I repine 
To think how so unjust can Memory be 
Giving so faint a portraiture of thee! 


Oh, do not smile! since thou art made so fair, 

Be still, be statue-like ; let thy sweet lips 
Be silent! let not dimple hovering there 

Break through the dimness of this soft eclipse, 
And then perchance thy beauty we can bear, 
Arming our spirits with Philosophy— 
The only glass wherewith to gaze on thee. 


Thou canst not be more lovely! In thine eye 

The blue, the beautiful, all spells there are 
Throned on its orb intense in radiancy. 

Lit like the spirits of the evening star ;} 
Soul ruleth there—soul pure and deep and high, 
Like fire in some illumined palace bright 
It bursts from every crevice into sight. 


1V.—TO ELLEN (DEAD.) 


Life hath departed! low the fair head lies, 
The tresses ‘neath the snowy cap upbraided ; 
Silent the lips—the lids have veiled her eyes ; 
How lovely was the light that once they shaded ! 
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But now like frozen fountains are those orbs, 
And likest withered buds those silent lips ; 
The blush hath left the cheek, the dim eclipse 

Of Death its colouring shadows and absorbs ; 

And calm and cold, in awful beauty there 

Lies our beloved !—why is death so fair ? 


The spirit is departed ; never more 

Will her pure heart's blood o’er her soft cheek track 
Its crimson pathway—Death to the cold core 

Of that stilled heart, has driven the current back ; 
His hand hath sealed her lips, nor any more 

Shall she repeat her songs melodious, 
Her spirit now amidst heaven’s holy store 

Is locked and garnered, far away from us ; 
Its gems were far too precious to be given 
To any eyes save those that ope in heaven. 


Lay her within the grave; the slow thick tears, 
Are gathering in our eyes as we behold 
That treasured blossom in its fairest years 
Withered and plucked, and in its ashes cold. 
Lay her within the grave, as ye would plant 
Some root from which a precious flower shall rise ; 
That maiden was a stranger habitant 
Just fit to be transplanted to the skies— 
A bird from lands unknown, with plumage fair, 
That lit on earth but never lingered there. 


V.——THE SLEEPING BABE. 


THE INFANT DAUGHTER OF HENRY BENNETT ESQ., EVERTON, LIVERPOOL, 





Sleep, baby ! on thy mother’s breast, 
Wrapt in such beautiful repose 
As in the twilight may invest 
The folded blossoms of the rose. 
No shade of sorrow on thy brow, 
No line of angry passions sweep ; 
So fair and innocent art thou, 
Why shouldst thou ever wake and weep ? 


The beauty of untroubled calm 
Broods o’er thy sweet unshadowed face, 
The even breath, like zephyr’s balm, 
The fingers with their dimpling grace— 
The sudden smile, whose gentle beam 
Shines from a spirit undefiled— 
All these are things that make thee seem 
The bright Ideal of a child. 


But when those laughing eyes unclose, 
To cheer us with their sinless mirth, 
Or fill with tears for infant woes, 
We feel thou art a child of earth ; 
And dearer for thy fits and starts 
Of childish grief, and childish glee, 
And nearer to our mortal hearts 
Than Poet’s dream could ever be. 
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Then slumber on thy mother’s breast, 
And linger there when waking too, 
For none on earth where thou shalt rest 
Will be so gentle and so true. 
Oh! none on earth, but One above, 
The lambs within his bosom bears, 
And may’st thou, through His heavenly love 
Partake his dearest, tenderest cares! 


VI. —EVENING THOUGHTs. 


~e ee 


The evening wind is whispering low, 
‘The moon uprising bright and slow ; 
And here I lay my weary head 
Calmly upon my peaceful bed. 


Ay, peaceful—though the feverish clay 
Hath struggled with the soul all day ; 

Ay, calm—though many a thought of ill 
Hath dared this wayward heart to thrill. 












For thou, O Lord, hast been to me 
Strengthening each failing energy ; 
And now thy pure and holy rest 

Is sinking on my throbbing breast. 


The flowers are closing peacefully 
Beneath the placid moon-lit sky ; 
So my hushed heart beneath thy sight 

Would slumber, steeped in heavenly light. 


And as each faded flower receives 
The gentle dew upon its leaves, 
So by Thy mercy there may stream 
Into my soul some blessed dream. 


And as at morn those flowers will be 
Breathing new incense up to thee, 
So with the opening day shall rise 
My grateful spirit’s sacrifice. 









And when my life must pass away, 
Oh! may it close e’en like this day, 
That, bidding every trouble cease, 
I may lie down and sleep in peace ! 









VII.—THE GARDEN—A THOUGHT. 










See the fair and fragrant flowers 
Peeping their green mantles thro’, 

Weeping ‘neath the passing showers, 
Smiling neath the sudden blue: 

See their lovely colours blended, 
Brought from many a varying clime, 

And with careful nurture tended, 

Till they reach their fullest prime. 
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So the church, a watered garden, 
Bounded by th’ Almighty’s power, 
Feels his mercy’s gracious pardon, 
Feels his Spirit’s gentle shower ; 
So from many a scattered nation 
Are his chosen brought with care, 
Given the life of his Salvation, 
Rooted, grounded, ’stablished there ! 


Oh! may we indeed be taken 
From the world’s polluted waste, 
By His presence ne’er forsaken, 
All his vital spirit taste, 
Where the streams of life are flowing, 
Land by saints and prophets trod. 
May we still be freshly growing 
In the garden of our God! 


ee 


VIlIL.——THE GIPSY MOTHER, 


“ From the worst turmoil 
Sweet feelings will spring up, like flowers 
Born in a rugged soil.” 


The mother watched her child—her rosy child— 
He slept in peace; her cloak was o’er him laid, 
And her black tresses, from their knot unbound, 
Fell o’er her neck, a wild and scanty veil. 

It was a morn in spring ; the trees were yet 
Scarce covered with young leaves ; and the sunbeams 
Came through the smooth straight stems ; the mountain ash 
Had not lost all its berries; and the pine 

Wore yet its dark green robe. The mother sate, 
And watched her child; she was of that strange tribe— 
The Egyptian wanderers; her dark eye was full 
Of softened light, her features were not fair, 

But now they had the grace of tenderness. 

The hand that idly lay upon her knee, 

Tho’ dark, was delicate, and small, and smooth ; 
No cheerful household toil had hallowed it 

With sign of usefulness. A hat lay near 

Of twisted straw, entwined with ivy—these, 
Perhaps, wound by the fingers of the boy 

Who slept before her. I stood still, and gazed, 
And saw this was the noontide of her heart— 

Its hour of happiness. Her passions, fierce 

And wild at times, were sleeping like the winds 
Cradled in the soft grass. Her soul had lost 

Its guile and worldliness, and she was but ; 

A woman and a mother, and nought else, 

In that calm hour. She looked upon the boy 
With earnest gaze—upon the babe her wild 

And wandering thoughts were resting, like a bird 
In some fair tree, whose leaves shut out the view 
Of all the outer world. At length she stretched 
Her hand unto a little knot of flowers, 

(The wild-wood violet,) and she gathered one, 
And stooping, held it o’er the boy’s fair face, 
Resting it for an instant o’er his lips, 
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As if with natural instinct of the rich 
Contrast its colour made with the deep rose 

That blossomed there. Then with a quiet smile 
Of playfulness (such as sometimes will come 

From every mother's heart in its delight) 

She passed it lightly o’er his eyelids, till 

The boy awakened, and stretched out his arms. 
With a bright smile she lifted him, and turned— 
And saw me standing near ; and tenderness, 

And sunny smile, and love’s pure gracefulness 

Were gone. Her brow was dark, and full of woe ; 
Her footsteps tottering with well-feigned disease ; 
She stood a houseless, worthless vagrant now, 

With outstretched hand, and whine, and studied tale 
Upon her lips. I turned away from her, 

And yet came back, and gave her a small boon, 

Even for the touch of womanhood that still 

Could live unscathed midst such a wilderness 

Of sin and sorrow, as the gipsy’s lot ! 





IX.——TO A CANARY BIRD. 


Sing, little bird with the silken wing, 
And tell us where thou hast learned to sing. 


Thou wast not nurst in the greenwood free, 
Thy birthplace was not in the rustling tree, 
Where the leafy whispers around thy nest 
Might fill the dreams of thine infant breast ; 
No echo of the wandering rill 

Hath taught thee that melodious thrill, 

Yet sweetly and gladly it flows along, 

Even as the wild bird's happiest song. 


Nor hast thou caught the spring’s first preath, 
And the summer's smiles on the open heath ; 
That chirp so clear thou didst not learn 

From the grasshopper amidst the fern, 

Nor hast thou soared aloft to mark 

The rising morn, like the happy lark, 

Whose notes of triumph overflow 

The heavens above and the earth below. 


Sing, little bird, fold thy silken wing, 
And tell us where thou hast learnt to sing. 


’Tis not the memory of hills or woods, 

Nor the sounding voice of remembered floods, 
’Tis not the sweeping of the wind 

That hath left its thrill on thy heart behind; 
Ever hath been thy doom 

A narrow cage and a prisoning room, 

Yet dost thou pour forth melody 

As sweet as the songs of liberty. 


There’s a spirit within that heart of thine 

That sends a spell thro’ its feeble shrine, 

At the tone of love that heart can bound, 

And echo back its blessed sound, \ 
And day by day that song hath power 
To lighten many a lonely hour ; : 
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God is thy teacher—the God of love 

Who rules the choiring hosts above ; 

Perhaps thy voice is as dear to him 

As the songs of the holy cherubim, 

It may be he hears its gladsome tone 

Through the musical thunders around his throne. 


Sing, little bird, rejoice and sing, 
Thy songs arise from a heavenly spring. 


X.—THE SCENT OF FLOWERS. 


The scent of flowers! However fair 
Their lovely hues may be, 

The fragrance breathing in the air 
Is dearer still to me: 

Catch but the violet’s dear perfume, 
And straightway it will bring 

The image bright of every bloom 
That fills the path of Spring. 


Or put the mossy veil apart 
That doth the bud enclose, 
And drink into your very heart 
The perfume of the rose. 
Bright skies, pure sunshine, and the gleams 
Of waving fields beneath— 
In its rich hue it brings these dreams, 
And summer in its breath. 


The tulip’s dyes are rich and proud, 
The dahlia’s blossom bright ; 

But round them floats no viewless cloud— 
They are but for the sight. 

They want the charm of potent sway 
That beautifies the whole, 

Their coloured leaves are giants gay, 


The scent’s a very soul. 
1844, 


XI.—THE SUMMER'S FLIGHT. 


Where trace we summer’s flight? O’er faded roses, 
O’er the thinned leaves where the pale light reposes 
Lifeless and cold ; 
In the swelled waves, that with a wilder sally 
Rush through the green recesses of the valley, 
And by the keen wind whistling o’er the wold ; 
By the stilled music of the nightingale, 
By the strange tone 
Of breezes, sending over hill and dale 
A low mysterious moan. 


But here are lips whose roseate hue hath faded, 
Tresses that erst in golden brightness shaded 

The cheerful brow, 
Now early tinged with grey ; and tears are swelling 
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Through drooped eyelids, sadly, sadly telling 
Of a young bosom sorely marked to woe— 

Oh! can we here the summer's parting trace ? 
Why with its flowers and light 

Took it the youth and gladness from that face ? 

Alas, for summer's flight ! 


Ah, ’tis not summer’s flight hath dimmed the glory 
Of those clear eyes, and mingled tresses hoary 
Like withered leaves ; 
Not for the summer flowers her sorrows waken, 
A fairer blossom from her path is taken 
Than all the spring-tide brings or summer weaves. 
Where are the eyes that were the stars of love— 
Where did their light depart ? 
What music went from every dale and grove 
With that young sister’s heart ? 


She was like summer, with her living gladness, 
Her pure, clear brow that had no shade of sadness, 
Her dewy eye ; 

She was like summer, all lone places filling 

With flowers and sunshine—joy and peace instilling 
Into sad hearts, her lovely life went by ; 

She was like summer, even so she faded, 
And earth grew lone ; 

Oh, marvel not her brow is shaded, 
She who made summer to her heart is gone! 


X11.—SHADOWS OF DEATH. 


There’s a feverish thrill in my veins, 
There’s a leaping pulse in my brow, 
I feel that no refuge remains 
Save one, for the weary One now ; 
I hear a voice in the breeze 
That tells of a fairer home, 
A murmur amidst the trees 
That softly whispers “* Come !” 


[ shall go down to the grave 
Just when my Sun is clearest— 
Down to Oblivion’s wave, 
Just when my fame is nearest ; 
Just when the light of Affection, 
Longed for in vain so often, 
Casts on life’s path its reflection, 
The rugged way to soften. 


Weave a wreath for my head, 
And weave it of faded roses ; 
See that ye make my bed 
Where the first pale spring flower reposes. 
Faded flowers are best 
For the grave of the early perished ; 
And quiet shall be my rest 
Where the worm is cherished. 
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New ZEALAND, the most recent, re- 
motest, and least civilized of our colu- 
nies, has. been latterly brought a good 
deal before the public, and we are led 
by this circumstance, as well as by the 
appearance of several new works, to 
submit to our readers some account of 
it, its capabilities, and present condi- 
tion. Notwithstanding the repulsive 
associations by which they are most 
known—their cannibalism and re- 
peated atrocities—the New Zealanders 
are, of all the natives of the South 
Seas, the most interesting. They 
have, from their first discovery, exhi- 
bited a more vigorous physical, and a 
more promising intellectual character, 
than any other Austral people. Unlike 
the gentle, but voluptuous Otaheitans, 
they evince a bold spirit of indepen- 
dence, and, as our extracts show, a 
generosity of feeling rarely met with 
in savage life. In their sensibility to 
the importance of civilization they 
present, too, a marked contrast to most 
barbarous tribes. Far from being in- 
different to improvement, they are 
eager to learn, and adapt themselves 
to European habits with a facility 
which, in a people so wild and fierce, 
is altogether singular. 

New Zealand consists of two large, 
and many small islands, extending be- 
tween 35° and 47° of south latitude, 
and 166° and 179° of east longitude, 
about 19° east of Van Dieman’s Land, 
and is, as is well known, the land 
nearest to the antipodes of England. 
Three months took Mr. Wakefield 
there from Plymouth, and it is ten 
days’ sail from Sydney. The two 
large islands are called in most of the 
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maps New Ulster and New Munster. 
In some they are named—the former 
by the native appellation of Eahein- 
omauwe, the latter after our queen, 
Victoria. They are, however, best 
known by the denominations of North 
Island and Middle Island. They 
stretch from north to south, and are 
separated by a narrow channel called 
Cook’s Strait. Middle Island is again 
separated by a channel of about the 
same width—Foveaux’s Strait—from 
South Island, called also Stewart's 
Island, and sometimes Leinster Island. 
The population is said to amount to 
from one hundred and forty to one 
hundred and eighty thousand, the 
whole of which number are on the 
north island, except about four thou- 
sand, who live on the south island. 
Mountains run along the central 
length of North and Middle Island, 
sloping to the sea, and leaving on 
either side vast extents of forest, 
and plain, and pasture. Many of the 
summits are in the region of perpetual 
snow, and at an elevation little less 
than that of Mont Blanc. Mount Eg- 
mont bears some resemblance in form 
and height to the Peak of Teneriffe, 
and the pointed mountains called the 
‘¢ Lookers-on,” supposed to be nearly 
as high, tower in sharp peaks, snow- 
clad for fifteen hundred feet from the 
summit. Many rivers, and some of 
considerable size, descend from these 
central ranges, leaving the country 
well watered, and secure from the long- 
continued droughts that prevail in New 
South Wales. The climate is similar 
to that of the south of England, but 
more invigorating, and Dr. Dieffen- 
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bach says, that the children of Euro- 
peans born there do not, as in New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, 
deteriorate from the original. stock. 
The general aspect of the vegetation 
of New Zealand is a glossy green, 
owing to its being mostly made up of 
evergreens, and thus it presents a 
striking contrast to the glaucous land- 
scape of New South Wales, which is 
mostly composed of the paler hues 
of the Eucalypti, Casuarinex, Acacie, 
and Banksias. It is a remarkable 
fact, that although New Zealand has 
many kinds of plants identical with 
those of Europe, South America, and 
Australia, yet the greater number of 
species, and even genera, are peculiar 
to the country, and that thus, with a 
few adjacent islands— Chatham, Auck- 
land, and Macquarries—it forms a bo- 
tanical centre.* In many districts the 
land has a volcanic look, and barren 
hills are seen without rich valleys, and 
with so little level ground, that ter- 
races are cut in them to build on, but 
the scenery is often most beautiful, as 
luxuriant as that of the Brazils, and 
more diversified. The soil is very 
generally a rich vegetable mould, but 
though well suited to the productions 
of all our articles of food, it has few 
indigenous edible vegetables or fruits ; 
and in New Zealand there are no na- 
tive animals fit for eating, except the 
birds of its forests, and the fish around 
its coasts. New South Wales has 
neither the bread-fruit tree nor the 
palm. New Zealand has one species 
of the latter, but neither does it pos- 
sess the bread-fruit tree. It has, how- 
ever, the edible and many varieties of 
fern—one kind, as seen in its land- 
scape, and in pictures of the country, 
has the aspect of a palm. The geo- 
graphical position of New Zealand in 
reference to Australia and South 
America, its facilities for internal 
communication by water, its numerous 
harbours, its coal, timber, and teeming 
soil, all encourage the hope that it is 
destined to be at some future period a 
great. commercial and agricultural 
country. 

These islands were first discovered 
in 1642, by Abel Jansen Tasman, a 
Dutch navigator, who gave them their 
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present name in honour of his native 
land. Tasman had been sent on a 
voyage of discovery by Antony Van 
Dieman, at that time governor of Ba- 
tavia, and of the Dutch possessions in 
the East. The first fruit of Tasman’s 
voyage was the discovery of Van Die- 
man’s Land, so called by him after his 
patron; the next his arrival in New 
Zealand. He named its north-western 
extremity Cape Maria Van Dieman, 
after the governor’s daughter, to 
whom he was attached ; but some of 
his crew having been killed by the na- 
tives, he called the waters in which he 
anchored the Bay of Murderers, and 
sailed away without making any fur- 
ther effort to extend his researches. 
His conviction was, that the land he 
left was the Terra Incognita Australis, 
the great antarctic continent, which 
was at that period the favourite object 
of geographers. This impression re- 
mained unquestioned among the learned 
till the year 1769, when it was dispel- 
led by Cook, who circumnavigated 
the islands, and gave his name to the 
strait which divides them. Mr. Po- 
lack mentions, that the son of a chief, 
whose father had been killed by Cook 
in self-defence, assured him that when 
our great navigator’s ship was first 
seen on their coasts, the natives took 
it for a bird, and gazing on the sails, 
spoke to each other of the beauty of 
its wings. Observing next, that a 
smaller bird, unfledged—that is, a boat 
without sails, descended into the water, 
bearing a number of party-coloured 
beings, apparently of human sbape, 
they looked on the bird as a houseful 
of divinities. The discharges of the 
muskets seemed to them as thunder, 
and they ascribed the unseen manner 
of the death of their chief to a thun- 
derbolt from the gods.t Cook appears 
to have taken a great interest in New 
Zealand, for between 1769 and 1777, 
he made it five visits, and it is to his 
researches, and to those of Banks and 
Solander, the able botanists who ac- 
companied him, that we owe the main 
portion of such knowledge as we have 
about it. While Cook was first in 
New Zealand, De Surville, a French 
mariner, arrived there. He was re- 
ceived with hospitality, and some of 
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his crew were sheltered on shore by 
the natives during a gale which lasted 
for several days. This kindness was 
ill requited. De Surville having, 
during the storm, lost a small boat, 
conceived, without any evidence, that 
the natives had stolen it. He, at all 
events, resolved to punish them, and 
inviting Nahinni, the chief of that dis- 
trict, on board, made him prisoner. 
He then set fire to the very villages 
where his men had been sheltered, and 
sailed away with the unhappy chief, 
who died of a broken heart. We 
mention this circumstance, as it may 
in some degree palliate, or at least ac- 
count for the vengeance which the 
natives afterwards wreaked on Euro- 
peans. In about a year after this 
event, another Frenchman, Captain 
Marion du Fresne, reached these 
islands, in command of an exploring 
expedition, consisting of two ships. 
He was received with every appear- 
ance of generous confidence, and Ma- 
rion supposed that he had completely 
gained the affections of the people. 
A savage, however, neither pities nor 
forgives; and in war, and much less in 
revenge, has no shadow of chivalrous 
feeling. Marion had gone in his boat 
with sixteen men on one occasion 
ashore amongst these friends, as he 
had often done before. While the 
men were dispersed collecting wood, 
the natives mingled with them in num- 
bers, and, turning suddenly against 
them, put every man to death but one, 
who managed to conceal himself, and 
swam to the ship with his fearful tale. 
His companions were killed and de- 
voured. We do not marvel that M. 
Crozet, the next in command, with his 
remaining crew, took ample vengeance. 
They opened a fire of musketry on a 
crowd of these natives, and after hav- 
ing killed numbers, set fire to two of 
their villages. Whether all this blood- 
shed arose out of De Surville’s con- 
duct, or from some unintentional of- 
fence against native usages, given by 
Marion or his crew, has never trans- 
pired. The New Zealanders have no 
tradition of the cause, but they have 
a fresh impression of all the conse- 
quences ; and it is said that their anti- 
pathy to the French continues to this 
day. Outrages and acts of great in- 
justice equal to Surville’s were indeed 
repeatedly committed against this peo- 
ple, by masters of our traders, runa- 
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way seamen, escaped convicts, and 
desperate characters of various kinds, 
who, from time to time, made their ap- 
pearance in these islands ; and it was to 
protect the natives agaiust such per- 
sons, as well as to guard our commerce 
and our industrious colonists, that a 
deputy-governor, subordinate to the 
government of New South Wales, 
was sent to New Zealand. His powers 
were extended in 1840; and in 1841 
New Zealand was separated from the 
government of New South Wales, 
and given a governor and legislative 
council of its own, with the usual 
train of officials. A bishop and twelve 
clergymen of the Church of England 
were at the same time sent out, and 
there are now there about seventy 
ministers of other denominations. We 
may observe that the right of Great 
Britain to these islands was recognised 
by the European powers at the peace 
of 1815. 

The first effort made for the civili- 
zation of New Zealand was by the 
Church Missionary Society, under the 
auspices of the Rev. Samuel Marsden, 
whose intrepidity was as much evinced 
in the course of the undertaking as 
his judgment and zeal. This excellent 
man was at the time principal chap- 
lain of New South Wales, and had 
before been eminently successful in 
founding missions in Tahiti; but 
when, in 1810, he suggested to the 
Church Missionary Society to establish 
one in New Zealand, his proposal 
was very generally regarded as hope- 
less and extravagant. The savage 
scenes enacted there had impressed 
the public with this conviction, and it 
was strenghtened by the opinions of 
the traders and crews whose dealings 
connected them with these islands. 
The leaders of the Church Missionary 
Society taking a different view, adopted 
the suggestion of Mr. Marsden. They 
did not come to this resolution without 
very sufficient grounds. Mr Marsden 
had, for a considerable period pre- 
viously, watched for the appearance of 
such New Zealanders.as the whalers 
and sealers, or other traders, occa- 
sionally brought to Port Jackson, and 
took them to his house there. He was 
thus enabled to compare their charac- 
ters and capabilities with those of 
the other South Sea islanders where 
missions had succeeded, and arrived at 
the conclusion—since shown to be 
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correct—that the New Zealanders 
were not only a people of stronger 
intellect, but also less tenacious of 
their usages, and, for both reasons, 
likely to prove susceptible of civiliza- 
tion. By Mr. Marsden’s advice, in- 
struction in farming, flax-dressing, 
and in some of the most useful mecha- 
nical arts, was combined with the 
main object of the mission; and’in a 
very few years after he was enabled to 
state, as one of the results, that there 
was a vast increase in the quantity of 
land ‘brought under cultivation by the 
natives. We refer to this aspect of the 
mission, its civilizing influence, not 
only as an important incident in the 
history of these islands, but also as 
one which might have suggested to 
companies professing much interest 
for the aborigines, some more equita- 
ble mode of remunerating them for 
their lands, than that of purchasing 
an estate for an adze or a blanket. 

Mr. Marsden also very much ex- 
tended our acquaintance with the 
geography of New Zealand. In his 
second visit, he walked across the 
country from the Bay of Islands to the 
west coast, and discovered a large 
river, called by the natives the Shuke- 
honga, but to which he gave the name 
of the Gambier. Its banks were 
crowded with populous villages, and 
the inhabitants a finer race than those 
on the eastern side. In his third 
visit, he explored the greatest part of 
the coasts, as well as of the inland 
districts. The last of his many visits 
to New Zealand was in 1837. It is 
to be regretted that his duties in New 
South Wales did not permit him to 
make it his fixed station. 

When Tasman first saw the New 
Zealanders, he was struck by their re- 
semblance to the Japanese. It is now the 
prevalent opinion amongst the learned 
in such matters that the Polynesian 
nations, and those of the islands of the 
eastern seas come from a common stock 
—the Malays—or as some hold, the Ja- 
vanese. Therecan be no doubt that the 
New Zealanders are of the same family 
as the other South Sea tribes, except- 
ing the natives of New Holland and its 
adjacent lands, who appear to be of 
African origin. A native of Tahiti, 
who accompanied Cook, found little 
difficulty in conversing with the New 
Zealanders, and in language, physical 
conformation, religion, especially in 





the prevalence of the ordinance or law 
of tapu, or taboo, as well as in some of 
their traditions, there is a resemblance 
between the New Zealand tribes and 
those of the other islands of the south 
seas. 

The New Zealanders are a hand- 
some people. Mr. Earle—an artist— 
was so much struck with the sym- 
metry and air of some of them whom 
he saw at Port Jackson, that he de- 
termined to proceed to their country 
to ascertain whether the race, in gene- 
ral, was equal to its specimens; and 
to this incident we owe the liveliest 
work on New Zealand. Tke men 
are tall, muscular, and well-propor- 
tioned. Their colour a clear brown, 
often lighter than that of a native of 
the south of France. The eyes dark 
and full, the hair generally black, and 
Jank, or slightly curled, and teeth 
white andregular. ‘ Their physiog- 
nomy,” says Dr. Dieffenbach, “ bears 
no signs of ferocity, but is easy, open, 
and pleasing. Their cranium,” he 
adds, ‘often approaches, in shape, 
the best and most intellectual Euro- 
pean heads.” The women are not 
in general as handsome as the men ; 
but this, in great measure, arises 
from their being employed in field 
cultivation, in carrying wood, and 
in all rude labour. The daugh- 
ters of chiefs, who are not ex- 
posed to such hardships, are often of 
great beauty, with a modest demean- 
our, and much natural grace. All 
the travellers agree in describing the 
half-cast population of Europeans by 
native women, as strikingly fine. This 
account of their externals would 
hardly prepare us for the ferocity of 
character and depravity of habits 
which prevailed amongst them a few 
years ago, and which continue in dis- 
tricts beyond the sphere of European 
intercourse or of missionary stations. 

The introduction of pigs and pota- 
toes by Cook, and that of the musket 
a few years later, make two important 
eras in the annals of New Zealand. 
Before their intercourse with Euro- 
peans, they lived chiefly on fern-root, 
(pteris esculenta,) or the sweet pota- 
toe, which is known in all the South 
Sea islands, and called by them the 
kumara, or on fish. When first disco- 
vered, the country had, as we have 
intimated, no indigenous mammalia, 
and birds were rarely killed but for 
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the sake of their feathers, which are 
much used in their decorations and 
costume. This probably arose from 
its being a troublesome matter to 
eatch the birds. The natives were 
unacquainted with the use of bows 
and arrows, and birds were taken by 
imitating their voices, or by a decoy- 
bird. The common potatoe has now 
become the national diet. They have 
also wheat, maize, all our European 
vegetables, and=pigs. But the last 
they prefer exchanging, when they 
ean, for blankets, muskets, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of husbandry. 
The potatoe being easily grown in 
their rich soil, and cultivated mostly 
by women and slaves, is their most 
used, if not their favourite diet. Dr. 
Dieffenbach says that these changes 
have produced very injurious effects— 
that their flax mats were less irri- 
tating to the skin, and far more 
cleanly, than the blankets which are 
superseding them, and that their pre- 
datory excursions, and the exertions 
needful to procure food, were far more 
favourable to their health than the 
habits into which, when not engaged 
in war, they are beginning to fall. The 
introduction of the use of fire-arms 
has not been less influential, and in all 
the history of the musket, it has no- 
where appeared in so amiable a light 
asin New Zealand—that is, as the 
incentive to industry. 


‘*The moment,” says Mr. Earle, ‘‘the 
New Zealanders became acquainted 
with the nature of fire-arms, their minds 
were directed but to one point, namely, 
to become possessed of them. After 
many ingenious and treacherous at- 
tempts to obtain their oft-coveted trea- 
sures, and which, for the most part, 
ended in their defeat, they had recourse 
to industry, and determined to create 
commodities which they might fairly 
barter for these envied muskets. Pota- 
toes were planted, hogs were reared, 
and flax prepared, not for their own 
use or comfort, but to exchange with 
Europeans for fire-arms. Their plans 
succeeded; and they have now fairly 
possessed themselves of these weapons, 
which, at first, made us so formidable 
in their eyes; and as they are in con- 
stant want of fresh supplies of ammuni- 
tion, I feel convinced it will always be 
their wish to be on friendly terms with 
us for the purpose of procuring the de- 
sirable stores. I have not heard of a 
single instance in which they have 
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turned these arms against us, though 
they are often grossly insulted.”—p. 58. 


Their former implements of war 
were the meri, or stone club, and a 
lance. These have now very gene- 
rally given place to the musket ; but 
with the changes this has made, they 
combine many of their ancient prac- 
tices. The young men, slaves and 
women of the tribe, carrying provi- 
sions, form in their campaigns the com- 
missariat. 


‘In meeting in the open field, the 
action begins with a dance, in which 
all manner of distortions of the body 
are employed to express defiance of the 
enemy; the thighs are beaten, the 
tongue thrust out, and the eyes drawn 
up, till only the white is visible. By 
these means, and by mimic song, they 
excite themselves to the height of fury. 
The chief leads his troops; he carries 
a sort of staff, with a carved point, and 
ornamented with parrot-feathers and 
pieces of dog-skin ; besides this, he has 
a ‘meri,’ a war-club, made of green 
jade, pierced at the handle, through 
which a string passes. With the lower 
end of the staff they fence skilfully. 
Old women dance in front of the party, 
stripped of their clothes, bedaubed 
with ochre, and distorting their faces 
even more frightfully than the men. 
All the warriors have their hair dressed, 
tied round on the top of their head, and 
ornamented with feathers; but their 
bodies and limbs are entirely naked. 
The combat is carried on by alternate 
advance and retreat. Ifa party retreat 
in fight, they carry, if possible, their 
dead with them, or the enemy seizes 
them for the purpose of devouring 
them. 

‘* In an engagement on the sea shore, 
in which muskets were used, I saw both 
agin advance, guarding themselves 

y trenches rapidly dug as they pushed 
forward. They fire continually, bat ir- 
regularly, and a great deal of powder is 
wasted, as they rarely take aim. But, 
notwithstanding this, large numbers are 


often killed.”--Dieffenbach, vol. IL. 
pp. 125-6. 


How different are the natives now 
from what they were in the days of 
Cook, when a single shot would have 
terrified a village, but when the birds 
which crowded their forest trees were 
so unaware of danger, that no gun- 
reports alarmed them. 

A desire to retaliate and the love of 
revenge are striking features in, their 
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character, and as they often arise from 
slender or imaginary causes, easily ac- 
count for the frequency of their wars. 
Dr. Dieffenbach says that he knew an 
instance where the remembrance of a 
murder had been carried in silence for 
forty years, when it was expiated by 
the death of him who had comnnitted it. 

Low as the social arrangements in 
New Zealand are, they have a recog- 
nized division into classes. The men 
are rangatira—that is, freemen—or 
tana-reka-reka, their name for slaves. 
The principal of a tribe is the Ariki, 
and the rank is hereditary. He has, 
however, little executive authority, his 
influence being chiefly in the council. 
The slaves are prisoners taken in war, 
or their offspring. They do almost 
all the work, and are in general kindly 
treated. But instances are known of 
a slave being killed by a cruel chief, to 
make a feast ; and there is this greater 
extreme of misery in the condition of 
a New Zealand slave—that escape is 
hopeless. Even if he gets back to his 
own tribe, he is either returned, or 
given up without resistance, the right 
to a captured slave being regarded as 
permanent. In Mr. Wakefield's work 
on New Zealand, it is said that there 
is no title to land there, but by occu- 
pancy. Dr. Dieffenbach assures us 
that the natives have very clear notions 
of the right of property ; that there is 
not an inch of land there which has 
not its proprietor ; and that the title 
to land is hereditary or by conquest. 
The tohungas, or priests, have, as 
may be expected, great influence in 
New Zealand. They have most of 
such knowledge, and, except in war, 
of such skill as prevails there, and are 
neither distinguished by a peculiar 
costume, nor separated from secular 
occupations. Thus a tohunga may 
be at the same time an Ariki; or he 
may be a carpenter, a carver, or a 
doctor. It is remarkable, and cha- 
racteristic of their native intelligence, 
that, cn the figst introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the priests showed little dispo- 
sition to oppose it, and very many of 
them became, under the direction of 
the missionaries, most successful teach- 
ers. Their religion, like that of all 
ignorant nations, ig polytheistic, but so 











far peculiar, that they haye neither 
idols nor temples. What have been 
taken for the former are only carved 
ornaments called ¢éké@, usually much 
regarded as being handed down from 
their ancestors. Their chief spirits 
are called the Attua and the Waisua, 
When asked to describe the former, a 
native answered that he was “ an im- 
mortal shadow.” Itappears, however, 
that the Attua can assume any form, 
and is seen in a bird, a green lizard, a 
cloud, asunbeam, When Mr. Mars- 
den told them there was but one God, 
they refused to believe him, saying, 
“ We are of a different colour from 
you, and if one God made us both, he 
would not have committed such a mis- 
take as tomake us of different colours.” 
“In like manner,” says Mr. Taylor,* 
“when the Syrians were defeated by 
the Israelites, they said, *‘ Their gods 
are gods of the hills, therefore they 
are stronger than we; but let us 
fight against them in the plain, and we 
shall be stronger than they.’ In both 
cases, ignorance confined the Great 
Cause to a single class of phenomena ; 
it multiplied the number of agencies, 
and it limited the extent of each sepa- 
rate agency.” 

An extract or two from the work 
of Mr. Earle, who was in New Zea- 
land in 1827, will sufficiently describe 
the state and manners of,these abori- 
gines ; and when compared with pas- 
sages from the books before us, may 
enable us to form a pretty accurate 
idea of the progress they have since 
made. The condition of women—in 
all countries a good test of national 
manners—is thus referred to— 


**The method of ‘ courtship and ma- 
trimony’ is a most extraordinary one ; 
so much so, that an observer could never 
discover that any affection existed be- 
tween the parties. A man sees a wo- 
man whom he fancies he should like for 
a wife; he asks the consent of her 
father, or, if an orphan, of her nearest 
relative, which, if he obtains, he carries 
his ‘ intended ’ off by force, she resisting 
with all her strength; and as the New 
Zealand girls are generally pretty ro- 
bust, sometimes a dreadful struggle 
takes place; both are stripped to the 
skin, and it is sometimes the work of 








* See a very able and most interesting work, ‘“‘ The Natural History of Society,” 
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hours to remove the fair prize a hun- 
dred yards. If she breaks away, she 
instantly flies from her antagonist, and 
he has his labour to commence again. 
We may suppose that. if the lady feels 
any wish to be united to her would-be- 
spouse, she will not make too violent an 
opposition; but it sometimes happens 
that she secures her retreat into her 
father’s house, and the lover loses all 
chance of ever obtaining her ; whereas, 
if he can manage to carry her in triumph 
into his own, she immediately becomes 
his wife. The women have a decided 
aversion to marriage; which can 
scarcely be wondered at when we con- 
sider how they are circumstanced. 
While they remain single, they enjoy 
all the privileges of the other sex ; they 
may rove where they please, and bestow 
their favours on whom they choose, and 
are entirely beyond control or restraint ; 
but when married, their freedom is at 
anend. They become mere slaves, and 
sink gradually into domestic drudges to 
these who have the power of life and 
death over them; and whether their 
conduct be criminal or exemplary, they 
are equally likely to receive a blow in a 
moment of passion, of sufficient force to 
end life and slavery together! There 
are, however, exceptions to this fright- 
ful picture; and I saw several old 


couples, who had been united in youth, 
who had always lived in happiness to- 
gether, and whose kind and friendly 
manner towards each other 
ample well worthy of imitation in many 
English families. 


set an ex- 


**A chief residing in the village had 
proof of the infidelity of one of his wives 
and being perfectly sure of her guilt, 
he took his patoo-patoo (or stone 
hatchet) and proceeded to his hut, where 
this wretched woman was employed in 
household affairs. Without mentioning 
the cause of his suspicion, or once 
braiding her, he deliberately aimed 
blow at her head, which killed her on 
the spot; and, as shewas a slave, he 
dragged the body to the outside of the 
village, and there left it to be devoured 
by the dogs. The account of this trans- 
action was soon brought to us, and we 
preceeded to the place to request per- 
mission to bury the body of the mur- 
dered woman, which was immediately 
granted. 

‘* This was the second murder I was 
very nearly a witness to since my arri- 
val; and the indifference with which 
each had been spoken of, induced me to 

believe that such barbarities were events 


* See the Narrative of Rutherford, 
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of frequent occurrence ; yet the manners 


of all seemed kind and gentle towards 
each other; but infidelity in a wife is 
never forgiven here, and in general, if 
the lover can be taken, he also is sacri- 
ficed along with the adulteress.”—pp. 
82, 83. 


The anti-nuptial struggle mentioned 
above by Mr. Earle, and which the 
sthenistics of New Zealand might 
render a very serious one, is not al- 
ways sorude. We read of an Eng- 
lish sailor who, having escaped be- 
ing eaten—as were his companions— 
became a favourite, was adopted 
into a tribe, tatooed, tabooed, and 
given in marriage the daughter of 
a chief. When, with her father’s 
consent, he asked her hand, she 
screamed and ran away; but two of 
the natives, throwing off their mats, 
pursued her and brought her back. 
Being again asked by her suitor whe. 
ther she would be his, she hung down 
her head and answered J pea, which 
means “yes, I believe so.”* The 
contest, however, is often most ear- 
nest, and with good reason, as if the 
girl dislikes her lover, and friends do 
not interfere, all depends on her own 
resistance. Mr. Brown, in explana- 
tion of this usage, says, that a chief 
may take—either by consent of friends, 
or by force, if he can carry her off— 
any unmarried female he may choose, 
to make her his wife ; but that the pri- 
vilege is confined to ‘chiefs, slaves not 
being allowed to take wives by force. 
The marriage ceremony, after these 
attentions, is very simple. The lover 
leads his lady to his house, and tells 
her she is mistress of it. The recent 
books concur in stating that generally 
the wife is well-treated by her hus- 
hand, and that it is by no means un- 
common for a woman to evince her 
affection for her husband by commit- 
ting suicide on his death. Polygamy, 
which, though permitted, is not com- 
mon, is the main cause of unhappiness 
in marriage. Adulterywn the part of 
a wife is still punished with death, of 
which Dr. Dieffenbach mentions that 
several instances came under his ob- 
servation; but in the vicinities of 
Europeans and missionaries this usage 
is Waning, and the @usband is content 


in the very nice little work on the New 
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with compensation, or a less rigorous 
penalty. The life of the adulterer, if 
of the inferior class, is always for- 
feited ; if he is a chief of influence, he 
is beyond the reach of justice, unless 
he be of a different tribe, and then a 
Trojan war ensues. Notwithstanding 
the barbarous habits which indigence 
and long-continued intestine hostilities 
have contributed to maintain, the New 
Zealanders do exhibit many amiable 
dispositions. The parental, and in- 
deed all the domestic affections, are 
strong in them, and on the meeting of 
not very near relatives, great is the 
rubbing of noses. Under more fa- 
vourable circumstances, much im- 
provement might be expected in the 
women and through their influence. 
Even now, exposed as they are to 
immoral usages and unpleasing scenes, 
daughters of chiefs are often seen, 
whose propriety of conduct and re- 
finement of manners would do honour 
to Europeans. Mr. Earle’s book, 
from which we have taken an extract 
representing them unfavourably, affords 
another of a different character. A 
native chief, hunted by his enemies, 
was given shelter by Mr. Earle, who, 
with his friends, defended him at the 
hazard of their lives— 


“ During this transaction I witnessed 
the natural kindness of heart and disin- 
terested tenderness of the female sex. 
No matter how distressing the circum- 
stance, or appalling the danger, they 
are, in all countries, the last to forsake 
man. While the enraged chiefs were 
getting outside of our house, and all our 
exertions could scarcely prevent them 
from making a forcible entry, all the 
women were sitting with, and trying to 
comfort the unhappy cause of this cala- 
mity. They had cooked for him a deli- 
cate dinner, brought him fruit, and were 
using every means by which they could 
keep up his spirits, confidently assuring 
him that the white men would not yield 
him up to his ferocious foes. Notwith- 
standing ail their exertions, he was mi- 
serable, till informed by me of his safety ; 
and I received the warmest thanks and 
even blessings from his fair friends, as 
if | had conferred upon each a personal 
favour. At the close of this 
eventful day, we received a token of 
peace, which was in its manner simple 
and affecting, and not such as could 
have been expected from a nation of 
savages. A procession of young girls 
approached our door, each bearing a 
basket; some were filled with nicely 
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cooked potatoes, others with various 
fruits and flowers, which they set down 
before us, chanting, in a low voice, a 
song in praise of our recent exploit.”— 


pp. 190-193, 


Among the odd things at the anti- 
podes, is their crying for joy. On 
dear friends meeting, they first rub 
noses—which is, indeed, their ordinary 
salutation, and equivalent to our shak- 
ing hands. They then squat down, 
pull their mats or blankets over their 
heads, and “ tears begin to flow.” 
Tears, Mr. Brown assures us, are 
completely at their control, but are no 
sign of real sorrow, for as soon as the 
“ tangé,” or crying, is over, they laugh 
and talk with the utmost cheerfulness. 

One of the most important of the 
New Zealand usages is the Taboo, or, 
as they call it, the tapu. This appears 
to be more extensively applied and 
more strictly observed in these islands 
than in any others of the South Sea, 
although it prevails in all of them. It 
is almost their only law, but derives 
its efficacy more from superstitious or 
religious feeling, than from human 
sanction, further than that the hostility 
of a chief, or popular anger, may be 
incurred by transgressing it. By being 
pronounced tapu, any thing may be 
consecrated to a particular purpose, 
or separated from being interfered 
with by another. Many things are 
by custom “tapu.” Thus, sick per- 
sons and their houses are “tapu.” A 
widow is “ tapu” for a certain period 
after the death of her husband ; and a 
girl plighted in marriage is alway 
“tapu.” But the most marvellous 
circumstance connected with this cus- 
tom in New Zealand is, that it may be 
applied, at the discretion of individuals, 
without the interference of priests, to 
almost any transaction, and yet retain 
its foree. Ithas lately become a great 
assurance of property, and purchasers, 
in addition to a deed, which we ven- 
ture to say no native understands, have 
now their lands made “tapu’’ to them. 

Next in influence to the “tapu,” is 
their usage of robbing, as a punish- 
ment. This, Mr. Brown tells us, is 
the ordinary method of punishing all 
offences, real or imaginary. The of- 
fender looks calmly on, while his pro- 
perty is, article by article, taken from 
him. Mr. Brown knew a case where 
a party went to rob a chief, named 
Koinaki, because—and this seems dou. 
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bly hard—his wife had committed 
adultery. They took his double-bar- 
relled gun, all his blankets, and a trunk 
of other things, he not only looking 
coolly on, but remaining on good 
terms with them. After the affair 
was over, he entertained them for 
three days in his house, the weather 
not permitting them to depart sooner. 
In their robbing excursions, they do 
not, it appears, confine themselves to 
the property of the offenders, but, by 
a New Zealand equity, constructively 
implicate the whole tribe, and carry off 
all they can find. 

These natives are, as we have alrea- 
dy intimated, very intelligent. The 
animal, vegetable, and mineralogical 
kingdoms of the islands are designated 
by their own names, and are said to be 
known toall. They have great powers 
of attention and memory—soon repeat 
not only the Church Catechism, but 
whole chapters of the Gospels—and 
know songs without number. Mr. 


Brown says, that a person well ac- 
quainted with their capabilities assured 
him, that he would undertake to teach 
any of them to read and write in a 
fortnight; and that the statement 


derives confirmation from the great 
numbers who have these acquirements, 
and that too amongst tribes who have 
no intercourse with missionaries, but 
who have learned from others taught 
by them. 

They are also, as may be readily con- 
ceived, very capable of enterprize ; 
many whalers are already manned by 
them alone; Dr. Dieffenbach knows a 
native who is master of a whale-ship ; 
and Mr. Wakefield says that the 
Nguhitau tribe have thirty large seal- 
ing boats. Indeed, they very gene- 
rally admire the energy of our coun- 
trymen, although they are slow to 
imitate it. ‘ They are,” said a native 
of the English settlers, “strong of 
heart, for they have begun to build 
houses without talking.” 

Mr. Brown conceives that mechani- 
cal talent is rare amongst them; and 
that the intense interest which the 
missionary accounts say that they ma- 
nifest at the sight of a blacksmith’s 
forge, or the labours of a carpenter, 
arises only from their clear perception 
of the value of these crafts. He adds 
that they are eminently distinguished 
for acting from reason, and not from 
passion ; and insufficient or absurd as 
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such reasons may be, they appear to be 
less.influenced by impulse than by re- 
flection. No one, as Mr. Brown tells 
us, makes a bargain of the least im- 
portance, without first canvassing the 
price and all particulars with his tribe ; 
and before coming to a conclusion, 
will generally sleep over it. A turn 
for trade is springing up amongst 
them, and is among the hopeful indica- 
tions of their present state. They are 
often capital judges of goods, very 
business-like, and shew cleverness in 
making themselves acquainted with the 
state of prices. 

« But,” as Mr. Brown says, “afew 
examples will best illustrate the men- 
tal capabilities of the native ;” and we 
transcribe the passage which follows 
his remark :— 


‘Shortly after Captain Hobson’s ar- 
rival, the prices of the various articles 
of produce fit for the settlers suddenly 
rose, and a lucrative trade was for a 
time carried on by small vessels going 
round the coast, and collecting supplies. 
Quickly perceiving this, some of the 
Thames natives purchased a small ves- 
sel, manned her themselves, keeping a 
white man to navigate her, and carried 
on an excellent trade in buying pigs, 
and carrylng them to the Bay of Islands 
for sale. They show the greatest desire 
to get traders to settle amongst them ; 
not, however, from any particular love 
towards them, but on account of the ar- 
ticles which are thus brought amongst 
them; and once there, they know well, 
from past experience, that the goods 
will soon become their own, whether for 
value or not. So keen are they, and so 
alive to their own interests, that it is a 
well known fact, that no trader goes 
among them who is not sooner or later 
ruined, from the extent of credit which 
they contrive to obtain, and never re- 
deem. The ingenius devices which they 
employ to get into debt, are inconceiv- 
able. If the settler has any weak point, 
they are sure to find it out, and assail 
him through its medium. The settler, 
indeed, has no chance with them; for 
however cautious he may in general be, 
he cannot always be on his guard; and 
as they are ever acting in concert, they 
are at no loss to take every advantage 
which oceurs. ‘There is one case de- 
serving of notice, as showing the cha- 
racter of the natives in a very high mo- 
ral and intellectual point of view. One 
of the oldest settlers, a highly respect- 
able gentleman, and possessing, at on> 
time, the command of great means—from 
reverses of fortune, and other causes, 
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became completely deranged. In this 
state of mind, he would take fits of be- 
nevolence, and give away to the natives 

large quantities of property. Seeing 
that this would soon leave him without 
any thing, and he being highly respected 
by the natives, one of their number—a 
very intelligent and excellent man, 
named Joet—took possession of the gen- 
tleman’s store, and prevented him from 
throwing away any more of his goods, 
until an authorized person came to un- 
dertake the management. ‘This case 
requires no comment—the amount of 
self-denial, energy of moral purpose, and 
intellectuz ul capacity, here exhibited, are 
all admirable, and not very frequently 
found united in individuals of the most 
civilized communities.” — Brown's New 


Zealand, pp. 96, 97. 


One of the changes manifest among 


them is the frequent substitution of 


whale-boats for canoes, and the aban- 
donment of the triangular sail for one 
rigged after the English fashion. They 
are capital boaters, and time their oars 
with the regularity of men-of-war’s 
men. Mr. Wakefield tells how dex- 


terously they brought him through a 
dangerous surf. 


“A very heavy surf hid the coast 
from us every now and then; and when 
they discovered signs of an immediate 
gale from the south- cast, my crew held 
a long consultation. My advice was 
asked : as to whether we should at once 
land through the surf, or run the chance 
of being caught by the gale, in order to 
seek smoother water at the entrance of 
the Wanganui. | left it entirely to them, 
and they soon afterwards turned the 
head of the canoe towards the shore. 
Before enteringjthe surf, they made all 
preparations for an accident. They 
shook off their mats and blankets, aa 
made me strip to my shirt and trowsers. 
The guns and other heavy articles were 
lashed to the thwarts of the canoe. I 
was placed in the bow, between two 
strong fellows, who were enjoined to 
have a particular regard for my safety. 

“ All hands now took to the paddles ; 
two at the bow and two at the stern 
assisting the manager of the steer-oar 
to keep her square before the sea. 

** A smooth or favourable moment was 
seized, and we dashed along on the top 
of a foaming roller, with our liveliest 
stroke, and a cheering song. Tena! 
Tena! or ‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’ shouted 
the steersman ; Kia tika, or ‘ Keep her 
straight,’ yelled the others; and the 
roller broke on either side of us, and 
roared along towards the shore. As the 
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surf extended nearly half a mile from the 
beach, this was repeated several times ; 
and the operation of landing was very 
well performed, excepting the conflict- 
ing advice which was given by all hands 
at once, in the shrillest tones, every time 
a roller passed. The moment we touched 
the tok’ my two supporters lifted me 
up with a jerk, and pitched me high and 
dry onthe beach. Before I had time to 
recover myself, they had all jumped out 
into the water, and hauled the canoe out 
of reach of the next wav e.”— Wakefield's 
New Zealand, vol, i. pp. 235-6. 


Mr. Wakefield mentions with admi- 
ration the mode in which some tribes— 
those on the Wanganui river—pole up 
rapids, having in parts a fall of six 
feet in a short space. It is another 
instance of this people being good 
timists, although they seem to have no 
ear for music. 


** On reaching the foot of a rapid, the 
crew abandon the paddles, stand up in 
the canoe, and handle long poles made 
of manuka, toa toa, or other hard wood, 
and chained at the lower end. ‘They 
now push against the bed of the river in 
ol unison, the poles plunging and 
ifting, while the canoe foams ahead, as 
though by clock-work. The helmsman 
also steers with a pole, balancing him- 
self in the high-peaked stern, and. guid- 
ing the canoe by poling under or away 
from it. The silence is only interrupted 
by the grating of the poles against the 
sides of the canoe, and the foaming of 
the water, or by an occasional brief 
word of direction from the man in the 
bow—Ki uta! ‘Towards shore'” or 
Ki waho! “ Outwards!” The canoes 
follow each other in single file, with 
scarcely two feet between the stern 
of one and the bow of the next; and 
although a collision would in most cases 
render the capsizing of both inevitable, 
such is the skill of the natives, that an 
accident rarely occurs ‘in going up the 
rapids. The natives of Wanganui have 
a known reputation for this peculiar ex- 
ercise ; and men of other tribes poling 
on this river are much laughed at for 
their awkwardness, and the numerous 
duckings which they get in consequence. 
A crew of experienced Wanganui natives 
poling up a strong rapid is a very pretty 
sight. As it is hard work, they gene- 
rally strip, leaving only a shirt or mat 
round the waist, and the exercise throws 
them into the most graceful attitudes, 
and develops their muscular energy. A 
by-word much used all over the islands, 
alludes to the known practice in poling, 
while it mimics the uncouth'dialect ofthis 
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tribe. After I became, as it were, identi- 
fied with them, it was often shouted after 
me by the Kapiti or Ngatiana natives, 
Tra! ira! eweke, e toko kituhua! ‘ Hallo! 
hallo! old man, pole away inland.’ ”— 
Wakefield’s New Zealand, vol. i. pp. 
457-8. 


Nothing in New Zealand is calcu- 
lated to delight a stranger more than 
the music of the woods. The birds 
are innumerable, most of them pecu- 
liar to the country, and many of sweet 
notes. They have been hitherto so 
little molested, that they still appear 
usually fearless. Mr. Wakefield speaks 
of pigeonsremaining quietly on branches 
over their heads, until they dropped 
them almost into their boats, the death 
of one bird not disturbing the equani- 
mity of its companions. He describes 
some rare varieties of wild duck— 
among them the blue-winged and the 
paradise duck, the latter being nearly 
as large as a goose, and of beautiful 
plumage. The tui, or mocking-bird, 
is the most remarkable of all the fea- 
thered tribe there. 


** It resembles,” says Mr. Wakefield, 
‘*a black-bird in size and plumage, with 
two graceful bunches of white feathers 
under the neck. It abounds in the woods, 
and is remarkably noisy and active. Its 
most common note is a mixture of two 
or three graduated notes on a flute, a 
sneeze, and a sharp whistle ; but it imi- 
tates almost every feathered inhabitant 
of the forest, and, whea domesticated, 
every noise it hears. It is of a particu- 
larly sweet flavour, and very tender.” 


The poi bird is also distinguished, 
as well for its showy brilliant plumage 
as for the sweetness of its note. The 
birds begin their music about two 
hours after midnight, continue singing 
till sunrise, and are silent for the rest 
of the day. These forest concerts are 
described by Cook in his first voyage, 
and are still as sweet. 


** The ship,” says our great mariner, 
“lay at a distance of somewhat less than 
uarter of a mile from the shore, and in 
the morning we were awakened by the 
singing of the birds. The number was 
incredible, and they seemed to strain 
their throats in emulation of each other. 
This wild melody was infinitely superior 
to any that we had ever heard of the 
same kind. It seemed to be like small 
bells, exquisitely tuned; and perhaps 
the distance and the water between, 
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might be of no small advantage to the 
sound.” 


Agriculture must be for a long pe- 
riod the main hope of prosperityin New 
Zealand. Its fisheries, and especially 
the circumstance of its being near the 
best whaling ground, are an immediate 
source of wealth ; and as it possesses 
coal, manufactures may in time follow. 
But farming must be the most press- 
ing and great industrial resource of the 
colonist, as well as of the native popu- 
lation. Climate and soil are both so 
favourable to this, that the inhabitants, 
who, as we have said, are now potato- 
eaters, find no difficulty in supplying 
their few wants, and have not yet 
learned to look beyond them. Not- 
withstanding the deficiencies of their 
implements, they farm such ground as 
they find it necessary to cultivate, with 
a neatness and attention which lead us 
to hope that, if better taught, they 
might rapidly rise in wealth and civi- 
lization. Plants and birds enable the 
native to mark the periods of his la- 
bours. Two migratory cuckoos (the 
Cuculus fasciatus of Forst,) called 
kohaperoa, and a small and very beau- 
tiful kind (the Cuculus nitens of the 
same author,) which appear on the 
coast at Christmas, indicate, as we 
learn from Dr. Dieffenbach, the time 
for the first potato harvest; and the 
flowering of the Clematis albida, in 
October, tells them to prepare their 
ground for receiving the potatoes. 
They generally select the hill-side ; 
but the kumara and maize are always 
grown in the alluvial soil of the valleys. 


“They are excellent judges of soil, 
and distinguish the different kinds by 
names. ‘The oné matua (father soil) is 
the stiff clay of the hills, and is not es- 
teemed; clayey alluvial land on the bank 
of rivers is called reretu ; sandy soil is 
called oné pu ; land composed of decayed 
vegetables on the sides of hills is called 
oné kura ; rich land on the sides of rivers 
is called tai pu. The two latter are 
those preferred for plantations, If the 
land is wooded, tual aaa they prefer, ) 
the trees are cut down and burnt, but 
no attempt is made to root up the stump. 
The aad is afterwards dug up with a 
pole, which has a foot-piece firmly at- 
tached to it, and which is used in the 
same manner as our spade. It is made 
of the hard wood of the maize (Eugenia 
maize), or sometimes of the wood of the 
Leptospermium erieoides, and is called 
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e haheru. The work proceeds rapidly, 
and the soil being interlaced with roots 
of shrubs and ferns, the implement is 
preferable to our spades, which cut, but 
do not tear up; those especially which 
are made entirely of iron cannot be used 
by the natives, as their feet are bare. 
Sometimes a hoe is used, formed of 
Lydian or green stone, fixed to a handle. 
It is called e toki. The seeds are then 
put into holes made with a stick of the 
wood manuka. All the plantations are 
fenced in, The greatest labour is be- 
stowed upon the kumara fields. They 
are kept clear of weeds; the kumaras 
are planted in regular rows; and the 
caterpillars of a sphinx, which feed in 
great numbers upon the leaves, are at 
all times carefully removed. In neat- 
ness such a field rivals any in Europe. 
Every family has its own field, and the 
— is private property. But the 
nead of a tribe, being, as it were, the 
father of a family, often institutes a sale, 
to which all men contribute their pro- 
duce, and the receipts are divided ac- 
cording to the contributions: in this 
proceeding there is, however, nothing 
compulsory. Fishing is likewise carried 
onincommon. An old man, acting as 
an umpire, divides the fish which has 
been caught into equal portions, accord- 
ing to the number of families ; he then 
walks round, and with a stick points out 
to whom each heap belongs.” —Dieffen- 
bach’s New Zealand, vol. ii. pp. 123-4, 


Before leaving this part of our sub- 
ject, we must observe, that they apply 
their “tapu” very usefully to the 
protection of agriculture. The land 
under cultivation is made “tapu,” as 
are all the people employed about it. 
No one, therefore, can interfere with 
them, nor can they proceed elsewhere 
until the work they had undertaken is 
completed. We must also notice their 
celebrated plant, the Phormium tenaz, 
or New Zealand flax. The native 
name for it is korari,and when gathered 
it is called, here hie hie, that is, tying 
stuff. Mr. Wakefield visited a flax 
collecting encampment, and gives a 
very good account of their mode of 
proceeding. The leaves are folded in 
two longitudinally, giving them an 
inner and outer side. The former has 
a natural gloss, the latter is dull. The 
innermost leaves are preferred, and 
are cut about a foot from the ground 
with a sharp mussel-shell. The leaves 
being collected, there is a division of 
labour—some split the leaf longitudi- 
nally, while another set cut the dull 
side of each half leaf transversely, and 
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almost through, about mid-way along 
its length. This is done with a small 
cockle-shell, and demands dexterity. 
These half leaves are now taken up by 
another hand, and being spread like a 
fan, each particular half leaf receives 
from the mussel-shell a longitudinal 
scrape. The dexterity and quickness 
with which this whole operation was 
performed, drew from us,” says Mr. 
Wakefield, “ repeated exclamations of 
delight.” From this plant are made 
the mats which form the principal, we 
may say, the only article of the native 
costume. Mr. Wakefield says they 
make mats impenetrable to the wea- 
ther, and that he has braved with im- 
punity the heaviest rain, sleeping under 
no other shelter. 

The New Zealanders are well known 
to excel in a peculiar method of cook- 
ing, which is described by Mr. Wake- 
field. He attests their success in 
making admirable dishes. 


“The maori ‘umu,’ or cooking-hole, 
is a very complete steaming apparatus, 
and is used as follows:—In a hole 
scraped in the ground, about three feet 
in diameter, and one foot deep, a wood 
fire is first lighted. Round stones about 
the size of a man’s fist are heaped upon 
the faggots, and fall among the ashes 
as the fire consumes in the wood. When 
they are thus nearly red-hot, the cook 
picks out any piece of charcoal that 
may appear above the stones, turns all 
the stones round with two sticks, and 
arranges them so as to afford a pretty 
uniform heat and surface. She then 
sprinkles water on the stones from a 
dried gourd, of which the inside has 
been hollowed, and a copious steam rises. 
Clean grass, milk-thistle, or wild tur- 
nip leaves, dipped in water, are laid on 
the stones; the potatoes, which have been 
carefully scraped of their peel with 
cockle shells, and washed, are placed on 
the herbs, together with any birds, 
meat, or fish that may be included in 
the mess; fresh herbs are laid on the 
food, flax-baskets follow, completely 
covering the heap, and the mess is then 
buried with the earth from the hole. No 
visible steam escapes from the appara- 
tus, which looks like a large mole-hill ; 
and when the old hags, who know how 
to time the cookery with great accuracy, 
from constant practice, open the cata- 
comb, every thing is sure to be thoroughly 
and equally cooked.”— Wakefields y ad 
Zealand, vol. i. p. 80. 


Notwithstanding the intelligence of 
these islanders, and their alleged im- 
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provement, their general habits are 
very little above the lowest stage of 
barbarism. In the art of building 
they are still below the other Polyne- 
sians. They live in villages, called 
by them pas, which are usually placed 
on high promontories or insulated hills, 
and rudely fortified with a palisade of 
stakes about ten feet high. Within 
the main enclosure are others, con- 
taining five or six huts, close together. 
Pomare’s “pa” contains about three 
hundred huts. Each house has two 
huts—one, the ware puni, or “ house 
of rest ;” the other the ware umu, or 
** oven house ;” some are larger than 
others, but the construction of all is 
similar. Four corner posts are driven 
into the ground, being left from two 
to five feet above the surface; in the 
centre two or three strong posts are 
fixed to sustain the roof—on these are 
lashed a horizontal beam, with rafter 
and small posts, on which the roof is 
worked and thatched with the rush 
(typhz latifolia) or with fern. Mats 
are hung at the door-ways, though 
some have doors of pine. The en- 
trances are so low as to compel one to 
stoop or creep in. They are all built 
on the principle of keeping in the ani- 
mal heat, and from their filth and 
want of ventilation are intolerable to 
Europeans. The natives themselves, 
crowded in such confined holes, feel 
the heat so much that they sleep naked, 
both sexes huddled all together! They 
are as devoid of all cleanliness in their 
persons as in their houses. They sel- 
dom bathe, but anoint their skins with 
fish oil, and make use of their very 
partial clothing for ornament only, not 
thinking of it asa covering. A native 
is often seen in a sailor's jacket, without 
any other covering whatever. Their 
own costume—the mat—which is often 
most beautifully wrought, is beginning 
to disappear, and to be less advanta- 
geously replaced by blankets and strips 
of calico. Their furniture consists of 
a few mats and baskets, an old chest, 
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and an iron pot—the two latter being 
their only European acquirements, 
except the one treasure of a double- 
barrelled gun, which, it is worthy of 
remark, is usually of the best maker. 
We have taken this account of the 
homes of the New Zealanders mainly 
from the narratives of Captain Wilkes, 
and of Mr. Wakefield, and repulsive 
as itis, we give it thus fully, in the 
hope of exciting a sympathy which 
may, in some degree, contribute to 
right steps being taken for their im- 
provement. There is little hope of 
their being excited to industry—raised 
from contented indigence—and in any 
degree elevated in character, so long 
as they retain the habits we have just 
described. We read in Mr. Wake- 
field’s work, with any thing but satis- 
faction, of the New Zealand Company 
purchasing from these poor savages, 
whole districts for blankets and mus- 
kets. It might be expected that a 
great public company, or the govern- 
ment, in acquiring the lands of this 
people, would do them some practical 
good, on a large scale—build them 
suitable houses—give them the benefits 
of roads, drainage, sewerage, venti- 
lation—of schools* and hospitals— 
instruct them in tillage—and teach 
them extensively the more necessary 
arts of life. Such efforts would be 
ancillary to those of the missionaries— 
as yet their only friends—and would 
enable them to look back on the period 
of European colonization, not as the 
age of land-sharking, but as the great 
era of their own advancement. 

The New Zealanders are still can- 
nibals. The practice has, through the 
exertions of the missionaries, greatly 
decreased, but is very far from being 
as yet extirpated. While the Ameri- 
can exploring expedition was there, a 
chief had a boy of fourteen killed as a 
medicine for his son, who was sick, 
and the horrid prescription not effect- 
ing a cure, a girl of the same age was 
about to experience a similar fate ; 


* Mr. Brown mentions that a native chief? a Wesleyan, made application to 
Bishop Selwyn for a school for his tribe, offering land for the purpose, and volun. 
teering to become one of the scholars; and that the same individual afterwards 


applied to Captain Fitzroy for an hospital. 


Mr Brown is of opinion that instead 


of instructing the natives in their own language, they should be taught through 
English. We are disposed to respect his judgment on many points, but not in this. 
Experience in Wales, in Ireland, and the practice of missionaries, is against him, 
All learn best in their own language, and the New Zealanders find a peculiar difli- 


culty in speaking ours, 
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but, as Captain Wilkes tells us, “ the 
timely interference of the missionaries 
prevented it.” Mr. Browne speaks of 
an ogre, a chief of influence, named 
Tarrea, who lives near Hokianga, who 
has devoured hundreds of human 
tongues—the favourite morsels. Chil- 
dren, it is said, were his favourite food. 
The head of this monster is, we are 
told, a phrenological study, alimentive- 
ness being particularly prominent. This 
custom was first mentioned by Cook : 
but although his statement has been 
repeatedly corroborated, its accuracy 
is often-questioned, and even Dr. Dief- 
fenbach appears to think these natives 
only eat their enemies, and then with 
ceremonies and restrictions. A persua- 
sion that the strength and courage of an 
enemy are transferred to the person who 
eats him, and a desire to indulge their 
strong feelings of revenge, are, in all 
probability, the causes of the origin of 
this frightful usuage ; but having once 
acquired this unnatural taste, there 
can be no doubt they gratified it under 
other circumstances—from a liking for 
the foul repast, as well as from super- 
Stitious fancies, as we have instanced 
above. Captain Cook, in his second 
voyage, speaks of “ their great liking 
for the food.” Cruise and Rutherford, 
in their respective narratives, testify 
to the same effect; and a chief told 
Mr. Earle, that “he had been born 
and reared in an inland district ; fish 
they never saw, and the only flesh he 
then partook of was human.” It is 
well known that cannibalism prevails, 
and has prevailed among nations far 
more civilized than New Zealand. 
Humboldt, in his work on the indi- 
genous inhabitants of South America, 
describes it as practised by the Azte- 
ques of Mexico, and in the memoirs 
of Sir Stamford Raffles, there is a 
very precise account of it given as 
practised—and with new horrors— 
among the Battas, a populous nation 
of Sumatra, very considerably ad- 
vanced in civilization. Criminals are 
by their laws eaten, and these laws 
allow of their being mangled and eaten 
while alive, 

Among the many debated points on 
the subject of New Zealand, one is the 
effect of missions. Taking only the 
testimony of those who are opposed to, 
or of those who are indifferent to them, 
we cannot hesitate to assert that they 
have produced the most important and 
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beneficial results. Both Mr. Wake- 
field and Dr. Dieffenbach write with 
very decided prejudices against the 
missionaries ; yet the reader will find 
no difficulty in inferring from their 
works, the character of the doings of 
these men. It will be seen that in the 
missionary districts, the natives are, 
as compared to the others, much 
improved—that crime and ferocities 
are less frequent—cannibalism almost 
unknown—that the minds of the peo- 
ple are more enlightened—that they 
are very commonly acquainted with 
the Gospel—and that amongst a large 
portion of them the Sabbath is ob- 
served with such a rigid strictness, 
that they will not dress meat on that 
day. It is also clear from these works, 
that the missionaries have extended 
influence, and are greatly respected. 
The French narratives—not more 
friendly to the missionaries—are much 
to the same effect ; and Captain Wilkes, 
in his account of the United States’ 
Exploring Expedition, who is no en- 
thusiast on this topic says, “ I am per- 
suaded that theyhave done, and are still 
endeavouring to do much good ;” and 
adds, “that they begin by teaching the 
useful arts, and setting an example of 
of industry—that the natives have 
very generally morning and evening 
prayers, although,” he says, “ their 
characters show any thing but a reform 
in their lives. Numbers,” he, how- 
ever, continues, “ are said to read and 
write their own language, having been 
taught by the missionaries, and they have 
been afterwards known to take a pride 
in instructing others, and to display a 
great eagerness in the acquisition of 
further knowledge.” Captain Wilkes 
also states that the Church mission at 
Pahia has a printing-press—that they 
have printed parts of Scripture, and 
were then (1840) printing a New 
Zealand grammar. He speaks highly 
of the efficiency of the Wesleyan 
Mission. Mr. Wakefield complains 
of some of the missionaries having 
become great purchasers of lands, 
When land is so easily acquired, so 
easily made productive, and so likely 
to rise in value, a missionary with an 
increasing family, is very likely to be 
tempted to purchase it. We are not 
aware of any thing reprehensible in 
this way, in those holding appoint- 
ments under the Church Missionary 
Society. We believe a good deal of 
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land about the Bay of Islands is held 
by that Society; but, as far as we are 
informed, it is held for missionary 
purposes, and has been made very 
useful to the natives, in affording them 
model farms. The Wesleyans re- 
moved their chief missionary, because 
he purchased land, and we think the 
other Christian associations would do 
well to adopt their rule, prohibiting 
any missionary from purchasing land, 
except for the purposes of the mission. 
In regard to their influence on civiliza- 
tion—in which aspect we have princi- 
pally viewed them—there can, we 
think, be no doubt that the mission- 
aries have done a great deal; they 
are, too, the only bodies who have 
commenced the process on right prin- 
ciples. In their main object—the 
conversion of the natives—they appear 
to have been less successful than in the 
other South Sea Islands, although the 
New Zealanders are confessedly more 
intelligent. But considering the double 
difficulties they had to contend with, 
arising from the ferocity of the na- 
tives, and misconduct of Europeans, 
in a sphere so remote, and where there 
was long no law, we believe that they 
have done as much as their supporters 
hoped for. 

In our notice of New Zealand we 
have endeavoured to bring before our 
readers the most interesting circum- 
stances connected with it, to point 
to its prospects, and to make known 
the present condition of its inhabi- 
tants. We have avoided unavailing 
disquisition on the topics lately before 
the House of Commons. We are no 
lovers of the New Zealand Company, 
and rejoice not at what in parlia- 
ment has been called “its cross with 
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the government:” but though any 
good through it is, to use a sage’s 
phrase, “rather to be hoped for than 
expected,” we endeavour to persuade 
ourselves that the interests of these 
islands are at length understood, and 
that public attention having been di- 
rected towards them, they will not be 
neglected. 

Mr. Wakefield is avowedly a parti- 
zan. His volumes are too eulogistic 
of the New Zealand Society—too full 
of its politics, and too condemnatory 
of the missionaries, whose great of- 
fence appears to be, that they were 
hostile to it. They are, however, 
written with much liveliness, and con- 
tain a vast deal of information. Dr. 
Dieffenbach shares the same preju- 
dices, though they are neither so pro- 
minently nor so repeatedly put forward. 
His work, also, is very pleasant read- 
ing. ‘The chapters on New Zealand 
form, of course, but a very small por- 
tion of that large and beautifully got 
up work, “ The United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition.” We have con- 
sulted it with advantage in connection 
with our present subject, and may 
soon have occasion to notice it at 
greater length. Mr. Brown was a 
member of the legislative council of 
New Zealand, and in discussing the 
affairs of the antipodes may not be 
altogether free from bias. His views, 
however, appear to be in general judi- 
cious, and they are temperately ex- 
pressed, His work comes in the mo- 
dest garb of a single and small octavo, 
but we can assure our readers, that it 
contains at least as much information 
on the subject of New Zealand as it 
is, as any or all the others that we 
have looked at. 











As, in the tree, it is the same vital 
energy which builds up the sturdy 
trunk, expands in the waving branch, 
plays in the airy leaf, idealizes itself 
in the graceful blossom, and unites 
beauty with utility in the glowing 
fruit ; so, through the phases of man’s 
social development, certain relations 
exist, which, perhaps, nothing but the 
limit of our intelligence prevents us 
from tracing to absolute unity. 

As one consequence of this, the 
condition of a country with respect to 
literature and art is, when not super- 
ficially considered, a subject of far 
wider bearings than a cursory glance 
would lead us to imagine. 

We hold it to be an indisputable 
fact, that the present exsthetical con- 
dition of England is retrograde—a 
progressive deterioration. It may be 
divined, therefore, that the question 
we propose to examine is not of facts, 
but of causes; not, what is our pre- 
sent ewsthetical condition ?—but, why 
is that condition what it is ?—whence 
our increasing poetic destitution, prose 
poverty, and artistic decrepitude ? 

In the individual, a change of taste, 
an altered direction of thought or 
habit, is, perhaps, oftener the result of 
sudden and contingent, than of gradual 
and necessary causes. A _ powerful 
sympathy, a sharp stroke of grief, an 
accident strongly affecting the imagi- 
nation or the moral sense, may com- 
pletely reverse a man’s points of view, 
and throw his ideas and aims into a 
channel directly counter to that which 
they previously occupied. With na- 
tions the converse holds true: in mas- 
ses so ponderous, the vis inertie of 
habit and constitution is too great to 
be overcome by any single shock, how- 
ever powerful—nothing but a gradual 
and sustained force can accomplish 
this; and when we see any social 
change, whether affecting the very 
framework of society, or merely alter- 
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ing the proportions of its constitutent 
bases, we may safely assume that such 
a force has been somewher applied. 

We would seek, then, to determine 
what force has operated the esthetical 
change which we have alluded to 
above. 

When we look round us, two facts 
must offer themselves as the most pro- 
minent characteristics of the present 
English status—the unexampled pro- 
gress of industry, and the restless 
energy of political ideas. These, com- 
bined, have given a peculiar Physiog- 
nomy to the whole structure of society, 
both physical and moral ; and in these 
we —_ we can detect the solution of 
our problem. 

The relation between the political * 
and the imaginative is generally as- 
sumed to be what logicians call “a 
relation of opposition.” Politics and 
poetry, we are told, coincide solely in 
an alliterative point of view—both be- 
gin with a P—but here end their rap- 
ports d’amitié, and a marked contra- 
diction, nay a deadly hostility, separates 
them on all other points. This doc- 
trine has its tinge of truth. Politics 
and poetry are, undoubtedly, widely 
distinct, both in origin and in aim ; 
but this does not prevent the one from 
exercising a certain influence on the 
other, for it is a psychological law that 
whatever acts upon the reasoning fa- 
culties, reacts, in a degree, upon the 
imaginative. 

The dominant characteristic of Eu- 
ropean politics is (he who runs may 
read it) a democratic tendency; and 
England, notwithstanding the geogra- 
phical obstacles she presents to foreign 
influence, has gone with the current. 
She has, so to speak, abruptly and ir- 
revocably broken with the past; her 
constitution, wonderfully flexible, while 
retaining the letter, has completely re- 
modelled the spirit, and henceforth her 
history must assume a new face—must 











* We consider the political influence before the industrial (although historically 
second), because, as the former was the more superficial in its effects, we shall thus 


be enabled to enter more gradually into our subject. 
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occupy a wider stage, and admit other 
actors. 

The social effect of this revolution 
or reform has shown itself most notedly 
(as may readily be divined) in the de- 
cline of the aristocracy; and it is 
through this medium, among others, 
that the agitation of the political at- 
mosphere has exercised a certain in- 
direct influence on the well-being of 
the imaginative world. 

An aristocracy is, by its position, the 
natural protector and promoter of the 
fine arts. Endowed with wealth and 
leisure, its members, generally, are 
led to join or to prefer the more re- 
fined pleasures of the intellect, to 
those which wait upon luxury or sen- 
suality. In addition to the direct en- 
couragement hence given to the artist, 
an aristocratic constitution is favoura- 
ble, indirectly, to the development of 
the artistic faculty also. An aristo- 
cracy is always strongly linked with 
the past; and the past, from its dis- 
tance from the demi-jour under which 
it presents itself, is essentially poetic. 
Two of our greatest modern poets— 
Byron and Scott—were intimately 
pervaded with this aristocratic senti- 
ment. The latter drew his most fer- 
vent inspiration from the middle-ages, 
whose spirit of adventure, chivalrous 
honour, and enthusiastic love give 
that magic colouring, alternately so 
brilliant and so delicate, so bold and 
so soft, to his enchanting pictures. 
In the former, we may trace the same 
mediceval influence, but under a diffe- 
rent aspect, and not in the choice, but 
in the treatment of his subjects. Here 
it is no longer the devotion and the 
chivalry, but it is the fierce pride—the 
ill-restrained passions—the conflict, so 
eminently dramatic between the will 
and the reason, between the individual 
and society; it is this, blended with 
the more modern element of scepticism, 
and contrasted with the fitful gush of 
a sensibility the most exquisite—with 
bursts of noble aspiration, of enthu- 
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siasm the most lofty and the most 
ideal_which startles, terrifies, en- 
trances us in the Salvator Rosa deli- 
neations of Byron. 

To return—in addition to the above 
influences, an aristocracy, from mani- 
fest causes, gives a greater stability 
and a greater dignity to ideas emi- 
nently attractive for the imagination— 
to religion, for instance, and to autho- 
rity. Among its brilliant ranks, it 
offers individuals who, surrounded 
with honours and with privileges sepa- 
rating them from the throng, appear 
beings of a higher order. Enveloped 
in a certain dazzling mystery, they 
elicit a veneration which often rises to 
enthusiasm, and, reacting upon the 
imagination, peoples it with “ myriads 
of spiritual creatures.” 

These poeticimpulses, declining with 
our aristocracy, have naturally given 
place to tendencies wholly adverse. 
With the rise and spread of the bour- 
geois influence, notonly has the standard 
of taste degenerated, but its true prin- 
ciples have become gradually obscured. 
Among the commercial classes of so- 
ciety, the useful is always above the 
beautiful, the material enjoyments of 
wealth above the intellectual ; and the 
change of direction hence given to 
taste clearly manifests itself in the 
education of youth, in the multiplica- 
tion of “commercial academies,” and 
in the diminished attention paid to 
classical literature even in several of 
the once aristocratic schools. 

Such appears to us to be the share 
of politics in generating the present 
neglect for the products of the imagi- 
nation. Let us now consider the in- 
fluence exercised in the same direction 
by the progress of industry. 

A long peace and scientific discove- 
ries of incalculable importance have 
given, during the present century, an 
activity to industry and commerce 
which borders on the fabulous. Asa 
consequence, the objects of luxury 
have become accessible to a far-wider 


* It is true, that, in England, the aristocracy still retains its wealth and titles; 
but the decline of its consideration and exclusiveness, undermining the esprit de 
corps, has exposed it to the encroachments of the bourgeois influence, and so far 
weakened its individuality as to render the above remarks applicable here, although 


not so directly as to France, &c. 


We may remark, that the aristocratic influence 


in England has been more particularly favourable to literature, inasmuch as, ever 
tempered by the national spirit of liberty, it has never, by its excess, imposed upon 
our men of genius the enervating mannerism which was one of its effects on the 


other side of the channel. 








































































































































































































































































































circle, and the demand for them has 
increased in proportion. With this 
augmentation of material wants and 
the means to satisfy them, the material 
interests of society have necessarily 
risen in importance. Constantly ex- 
posed to the action of the external 
senses, man is ever prone to give to 
their interests an undue preponde- 
rance, and this tendency, when inci- 
dental causes concur to strengthen it, 
seldom fails to usurp the government 
of his whole being. Such is the posi- 
tion of society at the present day. 
Thegrand object of ambition is wealth. 
Each struggles to grasp more than his 
neighbour, to surpass him in expense, 
to vanquish him in ostentation. Po- 
verty is regarded as a disgrace ; those 
who cannot keep up a certain “ style” 
lose caste, and thus a degree of ex- 
ternal luxury is become not only a de- 
sire but a want—a necessity ! 

What is the result of this? A vo- 
luptuous egotism has pervaded our 
whole existence—has become the do- 
minant characteristic of the nineteenth 
century. 

In man’s nature there is a certain 
innate logic, which links together his 
various attributes, giving to each a 
secret and reciprocating action upon 
the others, and uniting, by mysterious 
affinities, qualities apparently the most 
opposite and distinct—the material and 
the spiritual, the physical and the 
moral. Thus, the principle of inte- 
rest, which began by assuming the 
guidance of mere worldly relations, 
has gradually invaded all the more in- 
timate feelings, nay, has penetrated 
into the very adytum of the soul. 
Friendship is no longer the cement of 
society ; but considerations of gain, 
the glitter of wealth, the prestige of 
fashion, such are the motives which 
engender, at least the appearance of 
the earnest welcome, the lively sympa- 
thy, the affectionate familiarity, which 
are the sweetest privileges of a friend. 
Love, that precious and delicate flower, 
planted by Christianity and nurtured 
by civilization, has given place to sor- 
did interests and cold calculations ; 
home is not, as of yore, the centre in 
which the fervid rays of desire, and 
the gentle beams of affection, meet and 
mingle. But home—the family—is 
the sanctuary of morals; vitiate the 
purity of the one, and the other also 
decays, as the sacred fire paled before 
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a corrupt priesthood. In England, at 
the present day, the systematized ego- 
tism of Bentham—that man of so vast 
an intellect and so narrow a soul—per- 
vades our ethical character, penetrat- 
ing even into the legislature, where 
(in spite of the wise combinations 
which tend to neutralize the preponde- 
rance of individual interests) we see 
questions of revenue, speculations of 
profit and loss, weighed against the 
highest duties of morality—nay, against 
the simplest aphorisms of natural law. 

The influence of this state of things 
upon the intellectual welfare of society 
is easily traced ; for the tendencies of 
the intellectual faculties are insepa- 

rably connected with those of the 
moral. Where these latter are im- 
bued with pure principles—where a 
refined honour, nobleness of aim, sta- 
bility of purpose, and, above all, 
sacrifice of self—are inculcated as the 
regulators of conduct, there will the 
intellect also seek its nourishmeut 
in lofty ideas—in those ideas most 
free from selfishness, the ideas of 
beauty, of virtue, and of truth. But 
where the moral faculties are abased 
—where their law is concentration— 
where egotism usurps the throne of 
duty—there, in the same proportion, 
is the intellect limited, and mate- 
rialized—in the same proportion are 
the deities of its worship soul-less and 
misshapen. Thus, where morality 
assumes the form of endaimonism, ex- 
pect to find the beautiful stifled be- 
neath the voluptuous, the agreeable, 
and the useful—expect to find virtue 
a matter of mere calculated honesty, 
an affair of external convenance, of 
decent comportment—in one word, 
of respectability—expect to find truth 
divested of its attribute of universality, 
stripped of its innate dignity, and so 
fallen, so utterly contemned, as to be 
solemnly sacrificed to mere principles 
of party—the servant of circum- 
stances—the slave of interest ! 

Such we believe to be the present 
intellectual state of England; and 
such is necessarily the spirit of its 
actual literature, for the literature of 
a country is simply the expression of 
its intellectual state. The publica- 
tions of the day are all marked with 
realism—the deeper and more power- 
ful mental energies are all devoted to 
physical studies, to what is characte- 
ristically distinguished as positive phi- 
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losophy. In lighter literature (the 
best index to the bent of the public 
mind), almost the sole productions 
which meet with success are those 
termed “ fashionable novels,”——ex- 
aggerated pictures of the life of the 
higher classes of society, often co- 
loured by a lively fancy and a spark- 
ling wit, but seldom displaying any 
deep insight into the heart, any rich- 
ness of imagination, any loftiness of 
thought. Or again, looking into an- 
other direction, and catering to a less 
refined taste, the novelist chooses his 
ground among the inferior social 
grades, depicts presuming vanity, ridi- 
culous ignorance, or astute vice. But, 
with all, the feelings called into play 
spring from the lower, the least enno- 
bling order of our faculties—mere 
curiosity, astonishment, the sense of 
the ludicrous, or, worse still, the per- 
verted interest won for passion and 
for crime by artfully softening the 
shadows, and strengthening the lights 
of the picture—by destroying, in the 
reader, the just unison between reason 
and sympathy—between the activity 
of the brain and the throbbings of the 
heart. This last class of composition 
the moralist cannot too strongly con- 
demn: the amusement thereby af- 
forded is to the intellect what dram- 
drinking is to the sense—a depraved 
and demoralizing excitement which, in 
both cases alike, enfeebles while it 
stimulates, and while it animates de- 
stroys. 

Of the literary race, the novelist is, 
perhaps, the most sensitive to external 
influences—almost compelled, indeed, 
by his position, to accept them as his 
guides. But how, then, do they act 
upon the poet? 

At first sight, the poetic genius 
seems to be least of all exposed to the 
action of incidental causes ; it gene- 
rally passes, indeed, for a species of 
inspiration, a divine madness, in which 
art, reason herself, evaporate — in 
which, therefore, the tyranny of cir- 
cumstance must be utterly powerless.* 
This idea would seem verified by the 
numerous instances on record of 
genius having soared above obstacles, 
both material and moral, which must 
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have held a mind of ordinary powers 
in hopeless bondage. But, although 
this celestial buoyancy cannot be de- 
nied her, genius is still subject to an 
influence which, if it does not impose 
upon her a positive law of projectiles, 
affects, strikingly, the freedom of her 
movements—the very development of 
her activity. This influence proceeds 
from a want of sympathy. Sympathy 
is the vital element of the atmosphere 
in which the poet lives and breathes— 
the element which is necessary to the 
free and healthy working of his poetic 
nature, and from which he replenishes 
the vigour and the warmth he has ex- 
pended. Deny him this, and his en- 
thusiasm, if not stifled at its very 
birth, gradually sickens and faints, 
driven back upon his own breast, 
there to smoulder in flameless fires, or 
to fritter itself unworthily away, ever 
oppressed with a vague sense of dis- 
comfort, of melancholy, of degrada- 
tion—a gushing fountain checked into 
stagnancy—an eagle burning to soar, 
but finding no support for its wings. 
And what sympathy can the poet— 
the worshipper of the ideal, whose 
joys are all of the intellect, whose 
treasures are a beauty which does not 
exist, a virtue which this world can- 
not approach—what sympathy can 
this spiritualized being find in the 
realism, the materialism, the selfish- 
ness of society at the present day? 
Manifestly none! To the realist the 
poet is an idle dreamer, whom he half 
despises for his indifference to the 
pleasures of sense, and half hates for 
the mental enjoyments which himself 
can neither enter into nor compre- 
hend, and which he characterizes with 
a sneer, as “ the visions of a mystic.” 
Visions! Alas, it is but too true! 
But what, then, are the enjoyments of 
the worldling, of the sensualist ? Fond 
man! the pleasures of sense are not 
more real than the pleasures of intel- 
lect ; the voluptuary and the poet are 
alike enamoured of a dream! But 
the dream of the former is a dream 
of earth; and when he wakes, he 
wakes to disappointment and to de- 
spair ; while the latter, though the 
celestial vision fade away, feels still 
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around him the divinity which sent, 
still sees above him the heaven from 
which it came. 

In a state of society like the pre- 
sent, can we wonder that poetry has 
degenerated—that the poet is degraded 
not only from his social, but from his 
artistic position—that he is, practically 
speaking, placed beneath the painter 
and the musician, who, appealing more 
to the senses than to the soul, minister 
directly to the prevailing taste for os- 
tentation and voluptuousness ? 

Speaking of the painter and the 
musician leads us to the consideration 
of the effect of the influences above 
particularized upon art. This effect, 
although less clearly marked, is not less 
positive. It is less clearly marked, 
because we have never, in this depart- 
ment of imaginative development, at- 
tained to any thing like superior ex- 
cellence, and the fall has therefore 
been from a much lower height. Why 
England, great as has been her poetic 
fertility, has borne away so few 
honours in painting, sculpture, and 
music, is a question too complicated 
to be fully entered upon here. As 
the object of esthetical labours in 
general is one and the same—the ex- 
pression of ideal beauty—it would 
seem natural that the development of 
the imaginative faculties should take 
place in all directions—that excellence 
in poetry should go hand in hand with 
excellence in what are called the 
“sister arts.” This concurrence, 
however, is dependant on various con- 
tingent causes, affecting more particu- 
larly the material expressiun—the form 
in which the artist’s inspiration habits 
itself for the senses. 

One of the highest authorities in 
art finds the origin of this our infe- 
riority in the nature of our climate, 
and in the “happy phlegm” of our 
character.* The first; argument is 
at least weakened by the excellence 
of the German and Flemish schools, 
which labour under almost equal dis- 
advantages ; the second is directly re- 
futed by the fact of our acknowledged 
(former) superiority in esthetical lite- 






* Winckelmann, Geschichte der Kaust, &c., vol. I. c. 1, see. 3. 
+ Dante, a great exception, proves the rule. 


rature. Still we are so little inclined 
to deny the influence of climate on 
the development of the imagination, 
that we would attribute to it, in great 
measure, the supremacy of Italy in 
the arts of design. Beneath a bright 
transparent heaven, breathing ap at- 
mosphere whose elastic purity quickens 
every pulse, and exhilirates every sense, 
surrounded by a nature the most exqui- 
sitely fair, the most magically brilliant, 
man is ever inclined more to external 
than to internal enjoyments : although 
vividly alive to the feeling of beauty, 
still it is rather to the form than to 
the spirit, to the voluptuous than to 
the ideal, that his thoughts are con- 
stantly directed. Hence, the activity 
of his imagination loves to express 
itself in the material garb of art— 
particularly, perhaps, in painting, 
wherein the sense of colour, stimulated 
by the glowing scenes around him, 
finds its satisfaction. This materializ- 
ing influence of ‘climate (if we may 
be allowed the expression) exténds 
itself even over the poetry of Italy, 
which presents a character in perfect 
harmony with the above remarks :— 
graceful, full of imagery, sportive, and 
voluptuous, it rarely displays either 
true depth of feeling, or sublimity of 
thought.t In the north, on the con- 
trary, where nature is less lavish of 
her beauties, where the cold heaven, 
the chilly atmosphere, and the stern 
and rugged scenery, seem to repulse 
thought back upon itself, the imagina- 
tion, nourished. rather with ideas than 
with sensations, naturally prefers the 
most ideal form of expression, poetry, 
and the character of that poetry is 
essentially contemplative, with a ten- 
dency to the didactic. 

With Winckelmann, therefore, we 
cannot but recognise the influence of 
climate on British art, although we 
do not accord to that influence the 
almost exclusive force which he has 
given it. Weare rather inclined to 
the opinion that our inferiority in this 
point may be, in great measure, ac- 
counted for by the slight encourage- 
ment given to the artist—by the 


¢ Itis remarkable that the genius most diverging from this tendency—the most 
Italian, in fact, of our poets—is supplied by Ireland, the portion of the British 


empire certainly the most southern in climate. 
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direct obstacles, indeed, opposed to 
any high development of his powers. 
Our isolation, moreover, from conti- 
nental influences must share a portion 
of the responsibility : it was this 
which prevented our catching the 
artistic enthusiasm which, spreading 
itself from the Italian centre, engen- 
dered such worthy fru‘t in Spain, 
France, and Germany. 

We have remarked above that, at 
the present day, the painter is in 
greater demand than the poet, “as 
more directly ministering to ostenta- 
tion and voluptuousness.” This would 
seem inconsistent with our assertion 
of the little encouragement given to 
art; but in so speaking we wish 
to imply effective, worthy encourage- 
ment—the encouragement of homage 
paid to unfettered genius, and of 
an eager search after its produc- 
tions. Now, it is a notorious fact 
that the artist in England is looked 
upon as a mere decorator; that his 
pictures are only bought in that light, 
and that he himself is actually so 
classed in society. This kind of * en- 
couragement” is precisely tantamount 
to an encouragement to degrade art, 
and its successful effects may be con- 
vincingly proved by a visit to any of 
our academical exhibitions. Here then 
exactly the same causes which we kave 
particularized as corrupting literature, 
tend, while they increase the market 
popularity of the painter, to lower in 
a like ratio his standard of excellence. 
We believe England, for the reasons 
above given, to be incapable of ever 
producing a galaxy of artists such as 
Italy once produced, and may produce 
again; but we are convinced that, 
were her esthetical feelings again 
awakened, and a worthy encouragement 
given at the same time to art, she 
might at least entitle herself to form 
a school’—an honour to which 
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hitherto she has not had the shadow 
of aclain—and might even produce 
some solitary stars worthy to be 
entered as competitors for “ the laurel 
wreath which glory weaves.” 

Coming now to music--while we 
lament the actual state of that noble 
art, we confess that we are even less 
sanguine of its future than we have 
just expressed ourselves to be with 
regard to painting. There does not, 
strictly speaking, exist any thing bear- 
ing the title of “ English music’— 
even such simple ballad melodies as 
we find national to Scotland and Ire- 
land, are unheard between Solway 
Frith and Land's End, and we fear 
that we must e’en subscribe to the 
sweeping assertion, “that England 
has no music in her soul.” A glance 
at the real nature of music may, per- 
haps, help us to an explanation of 
this. 

Music} may be defined as a language 
in which modulation plays the part of 
articulation. Its object, like that of 
articulated language, is expression, 
necessarily limited, however, to a cer- 
tain range—to the sentiments and the 
passions, and incapable of approaching 
the domain of reason. Nevertheless, 
in its highest state of perfection, music 
penetrates into the region of pure 
thought: it does this by expressing 
the relation between the idea and the 
subjective impression produced by the 
idea. It pursues, therefore, a course 
the reverse of that followed by articu- 
late language—rising through sensa- 
tion to thought, while the latter 
descends from thought to sensation. 
Hence it is that many people, deficient 
in susceptibility, are unable to com- 
prehend the beauty of the highest 
order of music, the fact being that the 
subjective impression to which such 
music appeals, is, with them, feeble 
and incomplete. 


* It cannot be disputed that Romanism, with its fondness for pomp and deco- 
ration, and its tendency to personify the divine—without denying it, abstractedly, 
its infinite attributes—did much for the development of art, which the purer and 


severer Protestantism cannot do. 


+ We are encouraged in this hope by the example of sculpture (wherein our 
poverty is even greater than in painting), which has produced at least two names 
well meriting their European reputation—Flaxman and Gibson: the one was never 
allowed an opportunity of executing his beautiful designs; the other is self-expa- 
triated, from an anticipation of similar neglect! 

t The first music was doubtless vocal, its elementary form being probably the 
interjection—a mere sound, expressing different emotions by the simple modulation 


of the voice. 
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We have said that the object of 
music is expression ; but as its sounds, 
being unarticulated, do not admit of 
receiving any conventional determina- 
tion, a necessary characteristic of that 
expression is vagueness: the passions as 
well as the ideas it depicts ever seem 
to float in space—ever suggest to the 
imagination a dreamy sense of the 
fathomless—the infinite. It is in this 
very vagueness that music, awaken- 
ing a certain movement in the mind, 
while it leaves the thought free to 
follow that movement without re- 
straint, possesses its highest charm. 

The above remarks render it easy 
to determine what temperaments will 
be most susceptible of musical enjoy- 
ment—most apt, therefore, for musical 
excellence. These may be divided into 
two classes: the sensual temperament, 
exquisitely alive to material beauty, 
prone to voluptuous reverie, vivid in 
imagination, but averse to intellectual 
effort ; and the spiritual temperament, 
the worshipper of the ideal, the philo- 
sophic dreamer, the searcher after the 
inscrutable and the infinite. To both 
these the dreamy accents of music— 
its sportive joy, its lulling tenderness, 
its fathomless passion, its harmonies 
so deep, so solemn, so mysterious, will 
ever present attractions varying with 
the idiosyncracy acted upon ; and both 
are faithfully represented by two dis- 
tinct schools—the Italian and the 
German; the music of the former 
being almost exclusively characterized 
hy pleasing melody, grace, brilliancy, 
and sentiment, while that of the latter 
distinguishes itself by the varied gran- 
deur of its modulations—running over 
the whole scale of human thought and 
passion, it raises us from the lowest 
depths of anguish and despair up to 
the most ecstatic rapture, the most 
boundless hope, the most sublime 
adoration. 

In thus particularizing the tempera- 
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ments most alive to the influence of 
music,* we have, by implication, ex- 
cluded the English. From causes, to 
be sought for in past history as well 
as in geographical position, our noto- 
rious characteristic is a decided ten- 
dency to action and to realism. Of 
all nations, we are, perhaps, least 
prone to reverie—to the dolce far 
niente enjoyments of the south ;— 
and let the history of our philosophy 
tell how far we are removed from the 
speculative tastes—from the transcen- 
dental spiritualism of the north. 
Hence the musical art has never been 
naturalized with us, and its deteriora- 
tion is, therefore, even less perceptible 
than that of painting. Still there is 
a deterioration proceeding from the 
same general causes which we have 
alluded to above—from the increasing 
demand for the agreeable to the neg- 
lect of the beautiful. 

We hasten now to assure our read- 
ers that, if the above remarks are per- 
vaded with a sentiment of regret, they 
are not meant to convey any idea of 
despondency. It has become customary 
of late to treat the imagination with a 
certain degree of patronizing inso- 
lence—as a pretty, trifling source of 
amusement, to be rated by the side of 
those fashionable “ pets,” who are ad- 
mitted into good society solely on 
the strength of being clever buffoons. 
Nay, grave and sapient men will 

calmly maintain that the day of the 
imagination is past—that the develop- 
ment of asthetical genius in a nation 
is confined to the period of its youth. 
It is only (they assert) before the rea- 
soning faculties are fully elaborated, 
that the imagination has sufficient 
empire over the national mind to gene- 
rate in it the fervor required to form 
the artist, and the sympathy needed to 
ensure him attention. But, as soon 
as men awake to the perception of 
their own strength—as soon as the 





* The French temperament would seem scarcely better adapted for musical 
enjoyment than the English ; and, until very lately, France was as poor as ourselves 


in eminent composers. 


May not her recent progress in the art be attributed to the 


a yo modifications wrought in her character by the political events of the last 
alf century, as well as to her intimate intellectual liaisons with Germany ? 

¢ The artificial popularity which fashion has given to Italian music here, might 
be expected to exercise some ameliorating influence on our native musicians: but 
its only effect has been to generate a sort of mongrel imitation, utterly beneath cri- 


ticism. 


In fact, imitation never did, and never can favour talent. 


The true value 


of noble models is not as objects for genius to imitate, but as stimulants and chas- 


teners of its inspirations. 
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craving for knowledge has overcome 
the timidity of inexperience—then 
the twilight of mystery, essential to 
the wrapt vision of the bard, melts 
speedily away, and the indistinct phan- 
toms, the vague shapes which, floating 
dreamily around, stimulated all the 
activity of the imagination, and fitly 
prepared the mind for poetry, which 
but reflected and idealized the same 
images, gradually settle down into the 
distinct and dwarfed proportions of 
reality, and become, from mysterious 
objects of awe, the vulyarised subjects 
of the will. A host of illustrations 
is brought forward to prove that we 
are still compelled to acknowledge in 
the remotest antiquity esthetical crea- 
tions at least equal to our own, and 
the conclusion is boldly arrived at, 
that “ the poetic fervour is inconsistent 
with a highly developed civilization.” 

This error is a necessary conse- 
quence of the utilitarianism of the day— 
of the tendency to identify the idea of 
civilization with that of material well- 
being. Its refutation, unless against 
prejudice, is easy. The true end of 
civilization is the happiness of man- 
kind—in other words, the satisfaction 
in their legitimate degree, of all the 
wants of humanity, as well the physi- 
cal as the intellectual. By wants we 
understand those tendencies of our 
being, whetl:er generated by our phy- 
sidlogical or our psychological consti- 
tution, which are common to man as a 
spe ries. The question, therefore, re- 
duces itself to this—does our psycho- 
logical constitution include a faculty 
called the imagination ; or is the idea 
of beauty a mere metaphysical inven- 
tion, and the exquisite pleasure thereby 
elicited nothing but “an acquired 
taste ?” From none—unless it be the 
follower of a system—can we expect 
any contradiction here. The imagi- 
nation is, undoubtedly, a constituent 
element of the mind; and, being so, 
will ever seek its gratification, as the 
Creator meant it should. Why else 
the magnificence of nature—why else 
did the same hand which planted what 
«was good for food,” plant also what 
‘¢ was pleasant to the sight ?” 

The argument drawn from antiquity 
is equally feeble. It is, indeed, true, 
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that the imagination has not progressed 
in power since the almost mythic age 
of Homer: but let us ask whet faculty 
of the mind Aas so progressed? Not 
one! The mind of a man of matured 
intellect was precisely the same in 
power, as far back as history can carry 
us, as it is now: the sole difference 
in our favour consists in the vast in- 
crease of materials to work upon, of 
facts to reason upon, of experience to 
rest upon. It is in the infinity of 
these, and in the transmission of the 
mastered portion of that infinity from 
one generation to another that the 
secret of man’s infinite progress lies. 
If the poetical genius of Homer was 
equal to that of Milton, the philoso- 
phic genius of Aristotle was certainly 
equal to that of Bacon. If schylus 
may rank with Shakspeare, Thucy- 
dides may at least be placed beside 
Hume: if Horace does not yield the 
palm to Pope, neither might Archi- 
medes fear to cope with Newton. But 
the rational faculties are looked upon 
as progressive, in contradistinction to 
the imaginative, because of the positive 
results which they produce, and which 
naturally multiply with the multiplica- 
tion of their materials. It is this 
which leads us into the error of attri- 
buting to them a superiur dynamic de- 
velopment, to which they have no just 
claim. In the sense of its results (i.e. 
science), the reason is infinitely pro- 
gressive; but so also is the imagina- 
tion in the same sense (i.e., art), al- 
though in a less striking, because less 
positive degree. It is infinitely pro- 
gressive, because it creates, and can 
create, only by combining (with a ma- 
gic indeed peculiarly its own) mate- 
rials which experience alone* can sup- 
ply, and, therefore, as this experience 
ever progresses, so will it also progress. 
Granting, for argument’s sake, the 
same measure of genius to Homer, 
Aischylus, and Shakspeare, we must 
still allow that the second offers a 
richer variety of beauties than the 
first, and the third than both. And 
why ?—simply because the materials 
to work upon multiply with multiply- 
ing centuries—because, with progress- 
ing experience, new social relations 
take place—new aspects of life pre- 


* It is almost needless to observe, that “experience” is here used in its widest 


acceptation. 
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sent themselves—new ideas spring 
up. The age of Homer could not 
have conceived the Prometheus, as the 
age of Aschylus could not have given 
birth to Hamlet. 

The assertion that the development 
of the intelligence weakens the poetic 
sentiment, in dispelling the twilight of 
ignorance, so favourable to the imagi- 
nation, is perhaps scarcely worth at- 
tending to. But if this were really 
the case, we are inclined to think there 
is yet enough darkness around us to 
nurture generations of bards. Shall 
we repeat here the aphorism so often 
reiterated by those best privileged to 
make it, that the profoundest know- 
ledge stops at the certainty of our in- 
finite ignorance? And is it not truly 
so? Can we walk beneath the blue 
heaven, without feeling that above us 
stretches the infinite? Can we dissect 
a leaf—can we pull to pieces a flower, 
without finding ourselves arrested in 
our speculations by the idea of God? 
Yes! In every step we take—in every 
breath we draw, there is a mystery—a 
mystery no human wisdom can ever 
fathom ! 

We are not, then, of those who 
believe that the principle of poesy is 
dead in this wor)d—least of all, that it 
is dead by the hand of civilization. 
“ Murder most foul and most unnatu- 
ral!” No!—surrounded by an un- 
congenial atmosphere, the muse lies 
perhaps in a state of asphyxie; but 
the moment will come when she shall 
shake off her lethargy, and rise in un- 
sullied freshness—in immortal beauty! 
That moment is, in the development 
of time, inevitable. 

It is inevitable, because man is a 
spiritual as well as a material being, 
and the one element of humanity is 
as indestructible as the other. It is 
true that from various combinations 
of circumstances, the will, the guiding 
principle, may be so far monopolized 
by the latter of these constituent 
elements, as to throw the other into 
a torpor resembling death. But 
with both material and spiritual, the 
imperious law of existence is activity, 
—activity without pause, without rest. 
Thus, silently but unwearied, the 


* The expression is perhaps too strong. 
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neglected element ever reacts against 
the forces which restrain it, ever 
secretly wears away, like a hidden 
spring, the mass which keeps it down. 
Hence a constant alternation in the 
phases of humanity; the prepon- 
derance of one principle, its gradual 
decay before the undermining action 
of the other, the victory of this latter 
and, in turn, its despotism and its 
fall! The moment when these two 
principles meet in equal strife is per- 
haps the highest poetic moment of 
humanity, and the present material 
phase must close with that moment. 
Weary of his selfish enjoyments, 
disgusted with himself and all around 
him, man will turn at last to seck in 
his spiritual nature the happiness 
which a sensual existence has not 
given, cannot give! That epoch 
of reaction, when the agitated soul 
shall become the scene of a conflict 
between the principle of earth and 
the principle of heaven—that epoch 
essentially dramatic, will produce its 
Shakspeare, its Goethe, its Byron, as 
the subsequent epoch, when the better 
principle shall be the conqueror, but 
not yet the tyrant,* when, inspired 
with sublime ideas, the intellect shall 
find its true level, and expatiate, in 
tranquil dignity, through the fields 
of the imagination, will produce its 
Dante, its Milton, its Schiller. Then, 
the very sensualism, which at this 
moment stifles art, shall afford it elf 
as a material for art, the very pro- 


gress of the industrial forces of 
society, drawing together divided 


people and their varied ideas, opening 
to us the portals of the east with its 
long hidden treasures of poetry and 
philosophy, shall become, hereafter, 
the most precious instrument of the 
divinity it now contemns and denies ; 
and once again, as in classic days, 
industry and eloquence shall have the 
same tutelary God. 

And let us ask the question, is not 
this moment of reaction already 
approaching ? is not the heaviness, the 
inquietude which precedes the salu- 
tary thunder-storm already percep- 
tible? Look around and judge! 


The most prominent social charac- 








With nations indeed tyranny is only 


to be dreaded from the side, of the material, although with individuals the danger 


may be reciprocal. 
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teristic of the day is a profound gen- 
timent of lassitude—a spirit not so 
much of doubt as of apathy. With 
pompous glitter and stately mirth 
the gorgeous fabric of society floats 
down the stream of time. But ap- 
proach the brilliant forms which 
agitate its structure with ringing 
step and joyous sounds, and you 
start and shudder before pallid phan- 
toms whose movements are all me- 
chanical, whose voices are without 
measure and without accent, as the 
voice of asleeper. And this is what 
might be expected. Life, the life 
of the soul, is faith and love! Behold 
its systole and its diastole! Without 
these the blood indeed circulates and 
the pulses beat—but the heart does 
not throb—the cheek does not flush— 
the eye does not beam! This is the 
life which is wanting to society at 
the present day—the life which has 
withered before its materialism and 
its selfishness. Devoured by a rest- 
less thirst for change, it presents the 
singular anomaly of a profound in- 
difference to every element of change 
except the mere novelty itself; no 
interest can rouse any stronger feel- 
ing than a simple vibration of the 
nerves. In this feverish Janguor 
(which the world calls ennvi) the 
reflecting man detects the uneasiness 
attendant on the efforts of a neglected 
order of faculties to win their way 
to light and air. Such is the inva- 
riable precursor of a moral reaction. 
The principle of life must decay in 
the elder dogma, before its half. 
matured successor can suffice to break 
the bonds which habit and authority 
have thrown around it, and this period 
of transition is ever characterized 
by lassitude and apathy. 

Let us not then despair! Though 
fog aud cloud obscure the face of 
day, above them the sun is still bright, 
heaven is still serene! Even thus, 
though veiled for a time by the dense 
exhalations of materialism, the higher 
ideas of the soul exist in unsullied 
brightness. Virtue and beauty have 
not abandoned this world and the 
muse of Poesy* still lives. 
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Aye! and will ever live! for, do 
the proclaimers of her demise know 
the necessary conditions of the death 
of poetry? We will tell them. 
First of all, blot from the heart of 
man the affections which attach his 
being to beings other than himself, 
which call forth the dream-like world 
of sympathy, which waken the fitful 
music of love, the pure transports of 
its meeting, the passionate anguish of 
its parting; which find beauty in 
forgetfulness of self, sublimity in self- 
sacrifice—blot out these, for these are 
in themselves poetry! Next, take 
his mind. Tear from it at once the 
faculty of imagination, and the idea 
of beauty; let him find in the plea- 
sures of sense the highest object of 
his desires; let him rest contented 
with the mediocrity around him, con- 
ceiving no greater perfection and 
therefore aiming at none; let music 
be to him a mere succession of sounds $ 
let Raphael rank below Teniers; let 
the statue be a spoilt block of marble; 
let the azure heaven suggest no higher 
thought—let 


The primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose be to him, 


Be this, and nothing more ! 
Po all this, but think not yet that 
you have checked the fountain of 
poesy. No! you must dive still 
deeper into the mysteries of humanity, 
you must lay your profane hand upon 
the soul; for there, in that holy 
place, exists the very spring and 
centre of the poetic feeling. Quench 
there the idea of infinity—the vague 
consciousness of immortality—quench 
the restless longing for perfection 
ever wearying of the pleasures of 
this material life, ever turning “ from 
all that it has brought to all it cannot 
bring’—do this! crush the heart, 
mutilate the intellect, obliterate from 
the soul its hope of heaven, its image 
of God, and then, but not till then, 
will poetry abandon a world which, 
from a creature overflowing with life 
and with beauty, has become beneath 
your suicidal hands, a corrupt and 
misshapen corse. H. W. H. 


[ We may-perhaps, in some future number resume the subject, and treat of 
the * Aisthetic condition of Ireland.”"—-Antuony Poptar.] 


* « Poetry” is used here (and elsewhere) by a natural synecdoche, for the 
sesthetical principle generally. 
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THE BLACKWATER IN MUNSTER.—SECOND ARTICLE. 


Tue demesne of Dromana is unsur- 
assed in its views. The mansion is 
wilt on a perpendicular cliff over- 

hanging the river, and is an ancient 

pile in good repair. Many of the 
scenes in Lady Morgan’s “ Florence 

M‘Carthy” are laid here, and her to- 

graphical allusions are generally very 
faithful. The house possesses some 
very valuable family paintings, which 
even to the total stranger must always 
possess a species of interest. For our 
own part we only crave, when we visit 
any ancient residence, to have the gos- 
siping housekeeper all our own, while 
we are moving through the picture- 
gallery. We delight to hear her tell 
the mournful tale of the Lady Blanche, 
whose portrait, perhaps, she will show 
you, having some faint tags of crape 
yet clinging to it—how she loved, was 
wooed, was wedded; and how, ere 
the anniversary of that bright day had 
quite come round again, she returned 
to her father's halls a widow, and deso- 
late; for the pride of her eyes was 
taken from her by a stroke, and the 
world was to her a waste for ever. 

And she will tell you how she pined 

and pined, lovelier than ever in her 

sorrow, and how calm and gentle, un- 
til those raven tresses became streaked 
with grey ; and how at last on alovely day 
in spring, when the small birds were 
clamouring in song about the window 
pane (ah! she herself wasavery littlegirl 
then, and still she remembers it as well 
as if it were only yesterday) and when 
the flower garden, newly drenched 
with rain, seemed impregnated with a 
thousand perfumes, and the only sound 
to break the stillness was the hoarse 
voice of the river, as it flowed beneath, 
or the deep murmur of the bee; at 
that time they waited for her to come 
out to her usual walk,; they waited 
long, and were surprised at the con- 
tinued silence in Lady Blanche’s apart- 
ments, and on entering found her on 
her knees, dead and cold. And she has 
worse stories than that, woeful as you 
may think it; yes! she could tell you 
the history of the old lord, whose very 
name, in the dark winter nichts, makes 


the servants in their hall draw up their 
chairs nearer to the fire, and cast wist- 
ful glances behind them. Oh! there 
can be no doubt at all about it, and 
there he is himself yonder, with his 
eyes looking straight at her—God be- 
tween .her and harm !—they say, he 
was once guilty of some terrible crime, 
and in consequence of it he cannot 
rest. He haunts the house. One 
night she saw him deliberately step 
out of that picture-frame—she was 
passing through the hall at a very late 
hour, and her own eyes beheld him— 
ay, clad in that very same dress, those 
deep cuffs, that roomy waistcoat, and 
the wig and the sword, he ascended 
the grand staircase, and vanished in 
the direction of the old tower. He did 
not harm her at all; and next day she 
went accompanied by her little daugh- 
ter to the hall, fully expecting to see 
the picture-frame empty ; but, lo! in 
the sunlight every thing was un- 
changed, the old man was there, wear- 
ing his dark cold piercing look, a 
same as of old. 

If one would moralise, jwhere a 
fitter place than before these records 
of family pride and of family nothing- 
ness? The pattern of Beauty and Va- 
lour may be set forth in them with 
exactness and truth; but gazing on 
them, you know that for many a long 
year the human hearts which beat in 
those bosoms have been stilled. You 
look on that bold countenance over- 
shadowed by its plumed morion, or on 
another, gleaming up haughtily in a 
coif and jewels; and truth whispers 
you that if what remains of either 
could be got at now, and placed in 
conjunction with the depicted linea- 
ments, the contrast would be very 
strange and startling. ‘ Now get you 
to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, 
let her paint an inch thick, to this 
favour she must come.” And turn 
with us for a moment, an you will, to 
the two portraits placed there side by 
side, a little apart from the others. 
One is a child of ten years, her flaxen 
ringlets fall in luxuriant curl upon her 
shoulders ; her eye is lighted up with 
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joy, and her fair mild countenance, so 
meek and loving, is radiant with inno- 
cence ; as to ornaments she has none, 
beyond the broad pink riband which 
binds the waist of her white frock. 
The other is the likeness of age—of 
age, too, where sorrow and time have 
gone working hand in hand. The 
brow is crossed with many a deep fur- 
row, the cheek is worn and withered, 
the eyes have lost their fire, and indi- 
cate habitual pain and suffering. Years 
have sat heavy on her, and trouble 
has not been wanting at the same time. 
She is evidently a grandame, probably 
of the young child near. Not so! 
perceive you not the same name placed 
beneath them—Constance? They 
are portraits of the same “ faire ladye ;” 
and the ten years, six times told, pro- 
duced the change. And now need we 
clamour against the might of Death, 
when this fond Life, in its slow and 
daily progress, can make such effectual 
alteration ? 

We were younger by a dozen years 
or more when we spent the greater 
part of a summer's day among the 
paintings at Dromana. We have not 
seen them since, and mayhap shall not 
again; and we remember them now 
only confusedly, with the exception of 
one which perhaps was kept in mind 
by reason of its own wild story. The 
painting was of large dimensions, and 
represented a middle-aged man dressed 
in half-armour, while close beside him 
stood an attendant youth, clad in a 
merial’s doublet, who was receiving 
his superior’s commands with a sur- 
prised and frightened look. The pair 
represented were the Brigadier. Vil- 
liers and his page, and the following 
is the traditionary account of the pic- 
ture. Villiers had provoked the hos- 
tility of Elizabeth by uniting his forces 
with those of his kinsman, the Earl of 
Desmond ; and had, furthermore, so 
far committed himself by some acts of 
violence and bloodshed on his own ac- 
count, as to be fully conscious of his 
treatment should he fall into the hands 
of his enemies. Ere long, the cloud 
which he saw gathering in the horizon, 
grew into bigness and nearness ; for 
the English army in Munster were or- 
dered to detach the flower of their 
soldiery, under an experienced com- 
mander, and, marching them directly 
against the brigadier’s fortress on the 
Blackwater, to dismantle the strong- 
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hold, and capture the insurgent chief, 
either dead or alive. The brigadier 
had been prepared for the tidings, and 
resolved to meet the coming blow. 
Having carefully provisioned his cas- 
tle, he garrisoned it with the most 
able-bodied of his retainers, and joined 
with them two hundred Spanish mer- 
cenaries, commanded by Don Julio, a 
captain who had fought in the Low 
Countries. The siege commenced, 
and the royal troops evinced no less 
determination to possess themselves of 
the castle, than the garrison within to 
defend it to the last extremity. Bat- 
teries were run up on the opposite bank 
of the river, and some heavy ordnance 
having been transported from Youghal 
in barges, the fire on both sides was 
hotly maintained. The English, a 
now reinforced, crossed the river, an 

attacked the devoted fortress on the 
land side also, thus placing the be- 
sieged between two fires. Their shot 
was now incessant ; and the brigadier 
plainly saw that however well-directed 
were his own guns, his men could not 
stand to them {under the play of the 
double batteries. A vigorous sortie 
was made; and, though gallantly en- 
countered by the English, was crowned 
with complete success. The intrench- 
ments around the castle were levelled 
with the ground, the guns rendered 
useless, and the garrison supplied 
themselves both with food and ammu- 
nition at the enemy’s expense. Their 
triumph, however, was but short-lived ; 
the lines were patiently renewed, and 
new cannon mounted on the batteries ; 
and from the signs in the enemy’s 
camp, it was plain that fresh troops 
had arrived, and that a far severer 
struggle would now commence. Again 
the batteries were opened, and guns 
of heavier metal were now put in re- 
quisition. A practicable breach was 
at length formed close to the postern, 
and the assault forthwith commenced. 
All that heroism could do, was done 
by Villiers and Don Julio, who fought 
side by side ; and the night closed up- 
on the combatants with the castle un- 
taken. The breach certainly was made 
in its walls, but no enemy had passed 
it; while the piled-up slain in front 
told how desperate had been their 
efforts. But the brigadier knew that 
his hour was come—the defence had 
been gallant, yet could not now be 
protracted; and the morrow would 
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assuredly see the enemy in possession 
of his stronghold. Their mockery he 
could not brook, and their vengeance 
he resolved to anticipate ; but how, or 
by what mode? In his boyhood, he 
had probably been a reader of the 
classics ; and the precedent of Seneca 
suggested to him an easy death by 
opening the larger veins and arteries. 
This he concluded on doing. Still, 
life was sweet, and death cold and ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable ; even that very 
species of iton which he had been delibe- 
rating, might be a far different thing 
from what he had learned of it; and, 
for every reason, it would be highly 
desirable that some one should “ show 
him the way.” The brigadier lived in 
a strong age, when there was little of 
that squeamishness about human life 
and its value, which has devolved on 
us of the nineteenth century. He 
must have been, moreover, by nature 
something cf an experimental philoso- 
pher ; and now his simple desire was 
to trace, step by step, the slow process 
by which animated flesh and blood is 
reduced to a heap of insensate mat- 
ter—and that, in the required way his 
evil destiny pointed out. Summoning 
in haste his little page, he coolly bade 
him prepare to die; he even conside- 
rately informed him of the way by 
which he proposed to dispatch him, 
adding, that “he had always heard it 
was unattended with much pain, and 
if the case were so, he intended follow- 
ing by-and-by.” And, dear listener, 
as soon as the given time had elapsed, 
the brigadier was as good as his word. 
He watched, with something like 
anxiety, the change passing over the 
features of the dying youth—the con- 
vulsive heaving of his bosom—the 
agonized throes of his limbs— and 
then, grimly remarking “ Seneca was 
a fool!” he flung himself on his sword, 
and in a few seconds ceased to breathe. 

Affane, to which we have already 
alluded, was the property of the 
Greatrakes family; and here Mr. 
Valentine Greatrakes, of healing noto- 
riety, was born on the 14th of Febru- 
ary, 1628. The cures effected by 
Greatrakes were attested by many of 
his distinguished contemporaries ; and 
the weight of evidence is indeed so 
strong as to defy contradiction. Cud- 
worth and Robert Boyle have given 
them the sanction of their high names. 
The simple means adopted, were “the 
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laying of Greatrakes’ hands on the 
places affected, and prayer to God, for 
Jesus’ sake, that the sick might be 
healed.” We shall briefly state the 
leading characteristics of this singular 
man’s cures. Strictly speaking, they 
cannot be called tentative, and yet 
there were cases in which he failed (as 
in Lady Conway’s) to give relief; and 
he candidly avows in his autobiography, 
that he could assign no reason why 
some were healed and not all. His 
remedial power seems to have been 
more or less efficacious in every kind 
of disease ; but some were cured im- 
mediately, and some gradually after 
the lapse of several weeks. We do 
not profess ourselves capable of wholly 
clearing up a matter, in which Boyle 
himself hesitated to offer an opinion. 
Mr. Greatrakes temperately, but firmly 
maintained that his power of healing 
was a supernatural gift ; and, acknow- 
ledging it, as he did, to have wholly 
come from God, his exercise of it was 
always gratuitous. This vouches for 
the sincerity of the man, at least ; but 
there seems to us no necessity for call- 
ing in supernatural agency. The 
treatment was quite analogous to the 
magnetic usages of our own day; its 
essence lying in the manipulation. Of 
course, the wonderful influence of 
imagination, and the strong desire of 
the patient to be healed, must not be 
forgotten, for these are, we believe, 
essential. A gentleman, worthy of 
all credit, who is descended from Va- 
lentine Greatrakes, in the female lie, 
has assured us of his having cured 
diseases himself by the same means as 
his progenitor employed; and_ his 
words were afterwards corroborated 
beyond any gainsaying. 

Nearly opposite Dromana is Tourin, 
the seat of Sir Richard Musgrave, 
Bart., nephew, we believe, to the his- 
torian of the Irish rebellions. To 
the persevering exertions of this gen- 
tleman, the public are indebted for 
the partial opening of the Blackwater. 
A steam-packet of small size and mo- 
derate draught of water was procured 
from England, at his sole expense, and 
for no mercenary motives, but from 
the desire to benefit the district where 
he resides, it has been continued on 
the river, ascending as far as it is navi- 
gable. We are no politicians ; still a 
patriotism like this, not exhausting 
itself in vapouring words, but declar- 
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ing its reality by tangible acts, does 
seem to us worthy our admiration, 
and we freely bestow it. Tourin for- 
merly belonged to the Roches, a 
branch of the Fermoy family ; it was 
escheated to the crown, after the re- 
bellion of 1641, and, with other lands, 
was conferred on Mr. John Nettles, 
an English colonist, whose great gr rand- 
son, in 1780, disposed of the property 
to the Musgraves. George Roch, of 
Tourin, who thus lost his family estates, 
in consequence of participating in that 
fearful revolt, left a son more fortunate 
and more loyal than himself, acolonel in 
the army sent to the relief of Derry, of 
whom a well authenticated piece of 
almost Roman heroism is recorded. 
When Kirke, the general in command, 
with his thirty ships, arrived in Lough 
Foyle, he found a strong boom or bar- 
ricade drawn across the lake, so as en- 
tirely to prevent communication with 
the city. With an irresolution that 
had nearly proved fatal to the expedi- 
tion, he made no attempt to pass the 
obstacle, and was about sailing away 
without even encouraging the besieged 
by any words of hope: by night, how- 
ever Colonel James Roch swam across 
the lough. He brought letters from 
the English commander, bidding the 
garrison be of good cheer, and main- 
tain themselves as long as possible ; 
Kirke added, that he was in daily ex- 
pectation of reinforcements, and would, 
on their arrival, assuredly throw in pro- 
visions. Roch had attached bullets to 
these letters, for the purpose of sinking 
them in the event of hisown capture ; but 
he returned, though severely wounded, 
to his companions, and was, during the 
remainder of his life, honorably styled 
by them “The Swimmer.” T here is a 
family story that he received the more 
valuable reward of the Irish ferries 
by patent ; but we are not aware that 
his descendants took any steps to es- 
tablish their claim. His grandson, 
nearly a hundred years after, was 
invited by the corporation of London- 
derry to visit their city; when, in 
grateful commemoration of this gal- 
lant feat, he was presented by them 
with his freedom, and a gold box 
valued forty guineas. The Colonel's 
great-grandson, George Roch, Esq., 
of Woodbine Hill, is the present re- 
presentative of this branch of the 
family. 

Cappoquin, where we now arrive, 
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is a small but very ancient town. The 
river scenery between it and Lismore, 
a Gistance of four miles, is surpass- 
ingly beautiful, and is generally ac- 
knowledged to be the finest the Black- 
water can boast of. The natural ad- 
vantages are great, and improvements 
have been so judiciously effected, as to 
produce a rival to the most favoured 
districts in England. Within the last 
dozen years a monastic institution has 
grown up in the neighbourhood, of a 
character as yet, we believe, unique in 
Ireland. We shall accept the informa- 
tion of the Guide-book, given by one 
who evidently wishes well to the bro- 
therhood; it describes very fully the 
establishment of the community, their 


lives, their labours, and painful auste- 
rities :— 


‘Three miles from Cappoquin is 
Mount Melleray, the abbey of the 
monks of La ‘Trappe. The road lead- 
ing to it is extremely picturesque. 
Shortly after passing the town it enters 
on a mountain district, wild and rocky, 
presenting steep precipices; the sides 
rugged, and a narrow gorge between 
the hills, strewed with loose rocks, over 
which a brawling torrent forces its nar- 
row way. Trees now nod over head; 
and again, on the other hard, we see 
their topmost branches, until lost in the 
depth of the dell, through the side of 
which our road winds, Piercing through 
the wooded glen, we catch a glimpse of 
the bleak country beyond, vast tracts 
of bog, and now stretching away toa 
horizon of lofty mountains. One green 
spot seems an oasis in the sterile desert, 
and this is varied by the white walls 
and tall spire of Melleray Abbey. 

‘*The members of this community, 
driven from their establishment in 
France, during the Revolution in 1830, 
sought shelter and refuge in this coun- 
try, and not in vain. Sir Richard 
Keane granted them a large tract of 
mountain land, comprising above five 
hundred acres, at a nominal rent. Sums 
of money were given them by benevo- 
lent individuals. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, ever prominent in acts of liber- 
ality and munificence, gave one hundred 
pounds. All denominations of Chris- 
tians assisted the religious alms-seekers 
—for such they literally were when 
they reached Cappoquin—mustering in 
money but one shilling and six pence. 
They applied themselves to labour ; 
their farm was an unprofitable moor, 
yielding heath and stones in abundance. 
The brethren cleared off the former, 
and made heaps of the latter, which 
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they used as oceasion required, in build- 
iug houses, fences, &c. ‘They com- 
menced tillage, and were assisted by 
the peasantry of the surrounding coun- 
try, who supplied them, gratuitously, 
with horses and cars, deeming it a duty 
to aid these servants of God, who, when 
their funds permitted, paid hire to all 
their assistants. In an incredibly short 
time the aspect of the place was 
changed. The stony waste was fer- 
tilized; the barren district, where no 
foot, save the sportsman’s in pursuit of 

ame, ever trod before, was divided 
into fields, and cut up by spade and 
plough-share. The grouse, scared by 
the harrow, flew from their old haunts, 
and the snipe and hare found their pro- 
vince invaded, while they suffered no 
danger from the hand that disturbed. 
Beneath the unpromising surface of bog 
and furze brake, was a rich subsoil to 
work upon: when lime was applied, the 
garden yielded pease, beans, and other 
vegetables. 

* The Abbey is exteriorly a plain 
structure. It encloses a quadrangular 
area. On three sides are ranges of 
building, 162 feet in length, 30 feet 
broad, and 32 feet high. The spire 
reaches an elevation of 140 feet. The 
stones used in the entire building are 
those picked off the land; the mason- 
work, carpentry, painting, &c., are the 
labour of the brotherhood—a noble 
monument of combined labour and per- 
severance. There are about three 
hundred acres of land reclaimed, and 
the rest in progress of improvement. 
They have a large dairy, thirty cows, 
and have very fine green crops, turnips, 
and potatoes. They grow a good deal 
of corn, principally wheat, some rye, 
and make their own bread and butter, 
which, with vegetables, form their diet, 
as no animal flesh is permitted by the 
rules of their order. The monks are 
in number about one hundred, and with 
one or two exceptions, all English and 
Irish. Many have left rank and for- 
tune to devote themselves to this con- 
templative life. Their costume consists 
of a white cloth robe; over it a black 
cape, the long ends reaching down to 
the feet, and a hood of the same covers 
the head. Perpetual silence is one of 
the most rigorous observances; and 
while visiting the various portions of 
the establishment, beholding the nume- 
rous monks in their strange attire ac- 
tively employed in various avocations, 
all silently pursuing the tenor of their 
way, leaves a curious sensation of 
novelty on the mind. Though they 
lead a life of continued mortification and 
labour, the brethren appear happy and 
very healthy. No distinctions of rank 
or station are known, All rise at two 









o'clock every morning, summer and 
winter, and occupy themselves in devo- 
tional exercises, chiefly, until eleven, 
when they partake of their first meal. 
This consists of brown bread, stirabout, 
and potatoes ; their drink water: an 
excellent spring affords an abundant 
supply, which is conveyed by pipes 
through the refectory. They have a 
repetition at six of their meagre fare, 
and confine themselves to these two 
meals in the day. The dormitory is an 
immense apartment, over one hundred 
feet in length, with wooden boxes, like 
stalls, on both sides : in each is a small 
bed and crucifix, leaving barely room 
for the inmate to dress and kneel to his 
devotions. The day is passed in prayer, 
and labour in the fields, digging, 
ploughing, building, or in the work- 
shops, making carts, gates, &c. Their 
taste for embellishment seems reserved 
for the chapel, and the small garden 
attached—the future cemetery of the 
house. Some of the original monks 
already tranquilly sleep on the moun- 
tain breast, and the wild flowers bloom 
over their lowly graves. The interior 
of the chapel is splendid: behind the 
altar is a magnificent window of coloured 
glass. An organ has been lately added 
—the gift, I understand, of a gentleman 
who passed some days here in religious 
retirement. The choir is beautiful, 
richly carved, and admirably painted, 
the whole displaying a beauty of design 
and finish of execution worthy the most 
accomplished architect.” 


Returning to the river, we pass by 
scenery realizing to us every floating 
dream of what nature must have been in 
the Arcady of old, to Lismore, the scene 
of the education of Alfred, King of Nor- 
thumberland, and in aftertimes ren- 
dered yet more illustrious, as the birth- 
place of Boyle. Lismore was one of the 
holy cities of Ireland at the early dawn 
of Christianity on the land ; it shared 
with Armagh, Cashel, and the now-for- 
gotten Ardmore, in the triumphs of the 
cross over aboriginal paganism. A 
celebrated university was founded 
here in the early part of the fifth 
century, and its schools acquired con- 
siderable literary fame, and were at- 
tended not only by natives, but by 
persons from distant countries, even 
from Greece. This is not the place 
for enlarging on the ancient glories of 
our island, where the lamp of science 
burned so brightly, while continental 
Europe lay at the feet of barbarian 
hordes of Goths and Vandals. The 
learning of the Hibernians or Scots, 
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is acknowledged duly by ancient au- 
thors, and their advancement in all 
the refinements of civilized life was 
rendered more beautiful by their 
piety and kindness to strangers. A 
pleasing testimony is found in the re- 
markable poem, written by Alfred, on 
his return from his Irish exile. We 
quote a few stanzas from Mr. O’Don- 
ovan’s translation :— 


**T found in the fair Inisfail, 
In Ireland while in exile, 
Many women, no silly crowd, 
Many laics, many clerics. 


‘“*T found in each province 

Of the five provinces of Ireland, 
Both in church and state, 

Much of food, much of raiment. 


**T found gold and silver, 

I found honey and wheat, 

I found affection with the people of God, 
I found banquets and cities. 


“I found in Armagh the splendid, 
Mcekness, wisdom, circumspection, 
Fasting in obedience to the Son of God, 
Noble, prosperous sages. 


** T found in each great church, 
Whether internal, on shore, or island, 
Learning, wisdom, devotion to God, 
Holy welcome and protection. 


**T found the lay monks 

Of alms the active advocates, 

And in proper order with them, 
The Scriptures without corruption. 


“‘T found in Munster, without prohibi- 
tion, 

Kings, queens, and royal bards, 

In every species of poetry well skilled— 

Happiness, comfert, pleasure. 


‘* T found the aged of strict morals, 

The historians recording truth— 

Each good, each benefit that I have 
sung, 

In Ireland I have seen.” 


But the invasions of the Ostmen came 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, and 
in the struggle for national existence, 
Science perished. The ruthless vic- 
tors, meanwhile, steadily made their 
advances, until they overspread the 
land. They brought with them a 
cloud of darkness, mental and moral, 
that slowly absorbed every glimmer- 
ing of knowledge ; and when the 
handful of English knights disem- 
barked at the creek of Bagenbun, they 
found a feeble resistance from the na- 






tive levies, which resembled more a 
tumultuous rabble than an effective 
disciplined army. What has passed 
since then is familiar to the reader ;— 
yet at times we have doubted—however 
the confession may provoke a smile— 
whether our land has ever recovered 
its olden estate. True, we have now 
printing-machines and railway car- 
riages, and electric telegraphs, and 
scientific associations; but let our 
social condition be compared with 
that described in the foregoing verses, 
by the English king; and what 
must be the verdict? Look on 
that picture, and on the present. Call 
up to your view the existing state of 
things—the absolute taste for blood 
which is seen among our semi-barba- 
rised peasantry in certain districts of 
the island ; the guilty screening of the 
criminal, which is found in all; the 
wild resistance to all constituted au- 
thority ; the deplorable superstitions ; 
and have we lost or gained in the 
revolution of ages? Like the Roman, 
we have to pause for the reply. 

But to return. At Lismore, Mat- 
thew Paris tells us, Henry, King of 
England, who had watched with no little 
jealousy the progress of Strongbow and 
his companions, received in person the 
allegiance of the Irish princes and pre- 
lates, and here promulgated English 
law for the first time, in 1172, Prince 
John built here, in 1185, a splendid 
castle, being the last of three fortresses 
he erected in Ireland during a stay of 
eight months. Four years after, the 
Castle of Lismore was surprised by 
the Irish, when the garrison was indis- 
criminately put to the sword, along 
with Robert de Barry, the governor. 
It was ere long rebuilt ; and for four 
centuries was made the episcopal resi- 
dence. In 1589, Miler Magrath, 
Archbishop of Cashel and Bishop of 
Lismore, granted the castle and manor 
to Sir Walter Raleigh at a small an- 
nual rent. Raleigh, who has left 
traces of himself wherever he so- 
journed, founded a free school here 
soon after, and assigned a portion of 
the estate for its support. Lismore 
passed from him, along with his other 
possessions, to Boyle, Earl of Cork, 
whose seventh son, Robert, was born 
in the castle on the 25th of January, 
1626. During the civil war of 1641, 
the defence of this important post de- 
volved on the earl’s son, Lord Broghill, 
and he gallantly here maintained him- 
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self against five thousand Irish, under 
Sir Richard Beling, finally compelling 
the insurgents to raise the siege. It 
at last was taken and burned, by Lord 
Castlehaven in 1645; and remained 
desolate until the restoration of tran- 
quillity. Richard, second Earl of 
Cork and Burlington, re-edified the 
whole, and made it his residence. He 
placed over the archway of the princi- 
pal gate his father’s well-known motto, 
as you can yet trace it— 


“God's Providence bee mpne Enheritaunce.” 


In 1690, James II., that fugitive 
Steward” (as old Fuller would have 
called him, had he lived to know of 
his precipitancy) halted for refresh- 
ments at the castle, on his hasty way 
for embarkation at Waterford. No 
doubt it is a very nervous thing to 
fight a battle which decides your king- 
dom, and—lose it ; but the discrowned 
James carried his apprehensions with 
him to the dinner-table, and did not 
forget them even after the decanters 
had gone their rounds. We are told 
that when he rose to take h's leave, he 
proceeded to an embayed window, 
which overhangs the river, for the pur- 
pose of enjoying a view at all times 
lovely, and now rendered yet more 
beautiful in the falling shades of a 
summer evening. But he started back 
in alarm, for he saw that he stood on 
the dizzy height of some hundred feet, 
with a rapid river boiling and foaming 
below ; his blood congealed, and each 
particular hair did stand onend. What 
an etching-subject for Hablot Browne! 
We have paused ourselves at King 
James's window, as it is now called, 
and doubtless from our not being in 
the royal runaway’s plight, we have 
found abundant time to enjoy the 
prospect without danger to our system, 
whether nervous or venous. 

The Castle of Lismore is no longer 
the property of the Boyles. On the 
death, in 1753, of Richard, the fourth 
Earl of Cork, and third of Burlington, 
the greater portion of the family es- 
tates, both in England and Ireland, 
devolved on the Lady Charlotte Boyle, 
who in 1748 had married William 
Cavendish, fourth Duke of Devonshire. 
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This beautiful building has been as. 
signed by the present duke as the resi- 
dence of his agent, and is rarely visited 
by its noble owner. Large sums of 
money have been, in modern times, ex- 
pended on it; and it is probable that 
at no time since its foundation was the 
princely abode in a higher state of pre- 
servation. 


‘The rooms are fitted up with all the 
convenience of modern improvement ; 
the doors are of Irish oak, of great 
thickness and beauty ; and the windows, 
composed of large squares of glass, each 
pane opening on hinges, combine accom- 
modation with harmony of appearance. 
The drawing-rooms are ornamented 
with tapestry, and contain some good 
oil-paintings. One of the towers is still 
retained in its rude and dilapidated 
state, serving as a contrast to the 
modern adornment, as well as showing 
the great ingenuity and taste which have 
been displayed in combining the luxuries 
of the present day with the romantic 
beauties of so ancient a building.” 


We gather from some hints dropped 
in our hearing, that Lismore Castle 
may once again have royalty within its 
walls; for that in the event of her 
majesty’s visiting Ireland, she will ac- 
cept the hospitalities of the Duke of 
Devonshire here. 

At a short distance from the castle, 
and divided from it only by the mail- 
coach road, is the cathedral church, 
founded in the eighth century. This 
ancient building was, a few years since, 
restored throughout ; and its delicately 
shafted spire, like 


* A silent finger pointing unto heaven,” 


which was then erected, is of singular 
beauty. The original building was 
dedicated to St. Catuldus, one of the 
patrons, if not the founder of the Uni- 
versity. It was held in such venera- 
tion by the Irish, that in 1173, Ray- 
mond le Gros found, when wasting the 
Decies country, the easiest mode of 
extracting a heavy black mail, to lie 
in the threat of burning down the 
cathedral. In the stormy time of 
Flizabeth’sreign, Edmund FitzGibbon, 
commonly called the White Knight, 
from his snow-white hairs,* pillaged 


* The writer of the Blackwater Guide, having a memory, perhaps of the hero of 
Cressy, supposes the name to have originated in the colour of the knight’s armour. 
We have Camden’s authority for our explanation. Clangibbon, the knight's barony, 
was sometimes called Jve-le-bawn, the White Country, from this soubriquet of its 


owner-in-fee. 
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the town, and greatly dilapidated the 
sacred edifice. These injuries were 
all repaired by the Earl of Cork, on 
his receiving the grant of Lismore ; 
and no spoiler’s hand, save that of 
Time, has been suffered to approach 
the cathedral since. Even these in- 
roads, as we before hinted, have been 
put a stop to for aseason. ‘The inte- 
rior presents nothing remarkable ; 
it has the wonted bishop’s throne and 
prebendal stalls, but otherwise close- 
ly resembles an ordinary parochial 
church. 

The river here ceases to be ravi- 
gable, principally from natural causes, 
but in part also from the weirs and 
mill-races which henceforth to its 
source are found at intervals stretched 
across its channel. The question of 
the opening of the Blackwater has 
been frequently canvassed, and never 
with more earnestness than within the 
last two or three years; public meet- 
ings have been held in the chief towns 
interested in the matter, at which 
valuable information was detailed by 
the Earl of Mountcashel, Sir Richard 
Musgrave, and other very capable in- 
dividuals. If we remember rightly, 
the daily press announced that sub- 
scriptions were entered into at those 
meetings, for the purpose of obtaining 
an accurate survey; that subsequently 
the survey had been made, under the 
superintendence of an officer of engi- 
neers, specially appointed by govern- 
ment, and that the report, founded 
on that survey, was most favourable 
and satisfactory. The thing, we 
were told, could not only be done, 
but be done cheaply; the shal- 
lows, which formed the natural ob- 
stacles, proved to be only beds of 
gravel, easy to cut through, or to be 
wholly removed wherever necessary. 
A joint-stock company was proposed, 
and many shares were subscribed 
for, and then—the thing was quietly 
inurned, and we never heard more of 
its fortunes. In the “ Guide” before 
us, we have the question very ably 
argued: the writer lays down inassail- 
able premises—we can neither deny 
them nor dissent from them, but his 
conclusion—namely, that the opening 
of the river for trade should be 
entered upon, as the most advis- 
able means of benefiting the con- 
tiguous districts, we are strongly dis- 
posed to controvert. We believe that 
such expenditure of money would be 
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at present at all events questionable ; 
and as we have not formed our judg- 
ment idly, we have some good reasons 
to assign for our belief. To develop 
to the utmost the natural resources of 
a country, to promote cheap and speedy 
intercourse, to transfer the produc- 
tions of one quarter to the rest that 
need them, to encourage agriculture, 
to promote commerce, all are so 
obviously the philanthropist’s duties, 
that we have but to name them seve- 
rally, to have them assented to. Again, 
that our island is a century behind- 
hand in all these respects, there is no 
necessity of proving: it is confessed 
with shame by some, with indifference 
by many, that our manufactures are 
almost a non-existence, that our mines 
are unexplored, our coal-beds un- 
fathomed, that we have lime in one 
part of a county ‘and culm in another, 
and yet no means of bringing them 
together but by the slow, lumbering 
cart of the peasant; that our rivers are 
generally no arterial communications 
between the country’s heart and its 
extremities—and that while such over- 
abundant public works remain to be 
undertaken, our unemployed people 
pass too often through the sure grada- 
tions of idleness and poverty to discon- 
tent and crime. We need not to be 
told that the opening of our principal 
rivers would go far to remove much 
of these reproaches, by affording new 
sources of employment to a teeming 
population, not to speak of the miles 
of country on either bank of each 
river to be benefitted by even a barge 
connection with the sea. We only 
impugn the wisdom of such outlay of 
money in the present instance, from 
some local knowledge, and from seeing 
its opposition to the spirit of the age. 
Canals, with few exceptions, we firmly 
believe are doomed; and river com- 
munication itself, save where the aid 
of steam can be called in, seems of 
doubtful continuance. Were good 
James Brindley to lift his aqueductory 
head for a season amongst us, as of 
old, it would be to hide it again imme- 
diately, most diminished and glory- 
void. His self-sufficient aphorism con- 
cerning rivers, was to the effect that 
they were only created to feed navi- 
gable canals; while to judge from pre- 
sent appearance, we might indulge in 
some travestie, and say that canals 
were formed to have railroads run on 
their banks, Two mouths ago we 
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actually so travelled on a Rochester 
line, and we believe ere long the in- 
habitants of our own metropolis will 
witness something similar. The mazi- 
mum speed on canals has been reached, 
and with unlimited relays of horses, 
has been found not to exceed ten miles 
per hour; but the locks, tunnels, and 
bridges—the time lost in exchanging 
the animals used in traction, and the 
great care required in pilotage and 
passing of encountered boats, are all 
to be allowed for, and diminish the 
amount fully one-fifth. We may then 
average the rate of transmission on a 
well-managed canal to be eight miles 
an hour ; and we have then to take to 
account that the velocity reached on 
the principal railways in England, has 
been five times that sum, and this with 
perfect safety to the trains and pas- 
sengers. In the case of rivers where 
steam is unavailable, if we do not 
encounter the very same obstructions 
as on canals, we have obstacles of 
another kind, and perhaps even more 
difficult to be surmounted. The sup- 
ply of water is not sure ; while on the 
return-journey from the sea, a strong 
cnrrent must necessarily be encoun- 
tered, to meet which we have only the 
heavy oars of the barge, or the un- 
steady assistance of variable winds. 
Where the motive help of steam can 
be employed, we have sufficient anta- 
gonist power; but it is confessed that 
when the beds of rivers are artificially 
deepened, the instances are rare in 
which this aid is available. 

We are strongly inclined to question 
the policy, in the case of the Black- 
water, of private persons undertaking 
at their own risk the opening of its 
navigation. Railroads are projected 
at so many places on its banks, that 
internal traffic, instead of following its 
tortuous windings, and thus at last 
slowly reaching the sea by lazy barges, 
will infallibly be carried on through 
the means of those hurrying messen- 
gers, steam trains. At Mallow will 
be a depot of the Cork and Cashel 
company, communicating through them 
with Dublin and England ; at Fermoy 
will be a branch line of another asso- 
ciation, uniting that district with the 
city and harbour of Cork; and at 
Youghal a third company will have 
their station, for the benefit of that 
locality, and affording it a close con- 
nection with Cork or Waterford. 
Here are the three largest towns situ- 
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ated on the Blackwater, and thus are 
they circumstanced. Trade will evi- 
dently be borne in lines crossing the 
river, so to speak, and with such 
knowledge it is easy to foresee that 
the speculation is a hazardous one. 
We do not deny the benefit of the 
river’s navigation, we only question the 
policy of the undertaking. We have 
our doubts whether a shareholding 
company would be paid two per eent 
on their expended capital, while with 
the prospect of the traffic being ulti- 
mately diverted from them, the pro- 
jectors seem to us to have acted wisely 
in wholly abandoning their scheme. 

O gentlest of companions! we crave 
thy well-tried indulgence for this di- 
gression to steam-coaches and joint- 
stock companies—made, believe us, 
with just as much unwillingness on our 
part, as listened to with mal-apprecia- 
tion on thine own—we shall not 
breathe again the air of the money- 
market, nor suffer the auri sacra fumes 
to taint our communion. Believe us, 
our walk has lain too long in the se- 
questered pathways of the Valley of 
Vision, where we found our associates 
in intellectual worth and greatness, of 
all ages and of every country—ay, and 
where came, hastening to meet and 
bless us again, our own Dead, who left 
us long ago in tears and darkness ;— 
believe us, our dreamings have re- 
ceived from solitude and pain a hal- 
lowed and spiritual conformation, so 
that they take not in of this world 
aught of its selfishness ;—believe us, 
if we contemn not the worldly-wise 
man, whose actions radiate from one 
common centre, it is neither from ap- 
proval of his motives, nor from admir- 
ation of his principles, but because we 
have learned to despise nothing which 
lives and breathes. Many and most 
wise lessons, too, has the Great Mother, 
Nature, taught us, in the fields among 
the flowers ; on the lone mountain-top, 
with the dun clouds rolling a hundred 
feet below, and the eagle swooping 
overhead, as if fearing for his eyrie; by 
the tinkling burn, half hidden among its 
sedgy grass, yet, like charity, working 
out a greener pathway for itself than 
the barren moor; on the bald cliff’s 
head, where a mist of spray would en- 
wrap us from the mountain waves 
raging furiously beneath; and on the 
bosom of old ocean itself, when the 
lurid light of the storm revealed only 
the ink-black heavens above, and the 
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heaving billows around, and our ship, 
like a monster in his agony, flung itself 
away in wild contortions, seeking rest 
and finding none. Strange things at 


such seasons have been revealed to us. 
Memories of the past, anticipations of 
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the future, commingled with the almost 
as unreal present ; thoughts of eternity 
grew into a kind of distinctness, and 
time itself seemed for a moment to 
stand still. But who can paint these 
things after Wordsworth ? 


“‘ That blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 


In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lightened :—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood 


Almost suspended—we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul ; 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 


Credit us with some such feelings, 
and in turn we shall coincide in your 
judgment that Mammon is the God 
of this world, and the stock exchange 
little better than a den of thieves. 
From Lismore we have to pursue 
the course of the Blackwater by land. 
An excellent carriage-way will suffi- 
ciently compensate our leaving the 
river ; and, leading us along its banks, 
through a succession of very beautiful 
views, it brings us not only to some 
noble old family seats, but to several 
time-worn fortalices, happily for us out 
of date and useless. We are now in the 
Condon’s or Caunton’s country. The 
Cauntons were settlers from England, 
who, amalgamating themselves with the 
natives, became ipsis Hibernicis Hiber- 
niores. With some other adventurers 
of similar habits, they altered their 
names along with their sympathies, 
and became the fiercest foes to Eng- 
lish supremacy in Munster. Old 
chroniclers tell us of the peculiar red- 
ness of the Saxon blood, as indicative 
alike of its purity and power; and 
certainly these children of England, 
when they had coalesced with the 
people they came to subdue, offered a 
sturdier resistance than the Celt him- 
self was ever able to exhibit. In some 
pitched engagements they completely 
routed their own country’s forces, 
and maintained an opposition, even 
when subdued, which required the 
iron hand of Cromwell himself to ex- 
tinguish. As we approach Fermoy, 
the Ariglen, a very beautiful streamlet 
having its source in the Waterford 
mountains, falls into the Blackwater 
at Ballyderoon, a place which is so 


called from its situation, the name 
signifying Mesopotamia; and at the 
distance of half a mile further, the 
Funcheon (the Fanchin of the Faerie 
Queene) also discharges itself into 
our river. Near the mouth of the 
latter is Cloghleagh, once a strong 
castle of the Condons, where Sir 
Charles Vavasour—already mentioned 
in this paper—was totally defeated by 
the Irish, on the 4th of June, 1643. 
In this engagement the English lost 
their cannon, their colours, (except one 
pair,) nearly the whole of their officers, 
and upwards of six hundred rank and 
file. Vavasour himself was made pri- 
soner ; and the entire wing of astrong 
army was by one blow placed hors de 
combat. This was the sharpest defeat 
the English had met with in the whole 
campaign,and wasimmediately followed 
by the siege of Cappoquin, Lismore, 
and Youghal, all towns in their inte- 
rest ; but these were successfully main- 
tained against the assailants. 

Passing by Carrig-a-brick, another 
of the Condon’s castles, we reach 
Fermoy. This pretty little town is 
not quite fifty years old; it dates its 
origin from having been selected for a 
military station during our last Conti- 
nental wars. Extensive barracks were 
erected, capable of holding two thou- 
sand men; shops were wanted, and 
were opened; a church was called 
for; streets were gradually formed ; 
and from being a paltry village of 
mud cabins, Fermoy was made a 
thriving town of trade and population. 
All this was the work of a single sa- 
gacious man, the late Mr. John An- 
derson, to whom not only Fermoy, but 
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the whole south of Ireland is under obli- 
gation for its mail coaches, and other 
valuable public improvements. The 
ancient history of the place is scanty, 
being almost confined to the founda- 
tion, in 1270, of a Cistertian Abbey, 
by Sir Richard de Rupella, (Roche,) 
lerd justice of Ireland, in 1261. This 
house received its inmates from Suir 
Abbey, in the county of Tipperary ; 
and the number was afterwards in- 
creased by an accession from the 
Abbey of Furness, in Lancashire. 
By the erection, in 1689, of a bridge 
across the Blackwater at the pass 
here, some degree of importance was 
attached to “ Fermoy bridge,” as the 
village was now denominated. It ac- 
cordingly was garrisoned during Wil- 
liam’s war, and was attacked, in 
January, 1691, by Brigadier Carroll, 
with fifteen hundred Irish. But 
the Danes,” says Smith, “who had 
the guard of it, defended it very well; 
and Colonel Donep, with fifty of his 
horse, and thirty militia, by the com- 
mon stratagem of two trumpeters 
sounding a march, as if fresh recruits 
were advancing, frightened the Irish 
into a flight ; and they were so briskly 
pursued to Carriganedy ford, that 
they lost near eighty men in the 
action.” Fermoy gave the title of 
Viscount to the Roches, barons of 
parliament in the reign of Edward II. 
Maurice, Lord Roche and Fermoy, 
came under the attainder of the com- 
monwealth, and forfeited his estates 
for his devoted allegiance to the ex- 
iled Stuart. Lord Roche, being out- 
lawed by the Protector, fled to Flan- 
ders, where he obtained the command 
of a regiment. He here met his 
king, for whom he had suffered so 


“‘ The bees perfuming the fields with music, 
As you rove down by the Blackwater’s side ; 


much, also an exile; and it is re- 
corded that he daily shared with him 
his pay, remaining himself in con- 
tented poverty. The Restoration 
came; but Charles had forgotten 
every thing. Lord Roche’s property 
was never restored to him. In the 
year 1667 he was recommended by 
Lord Orrery to the Duke of Ormond 
as an object of Charity, and but for 
a scanty pension he then obtained, it 
is probable he would have perished of 
want. “It is a grief to me,” Lord 
Orrery wrote, “ to see a nobleman of 
so ancient a family left without any 
maintenance ; and being able to do no 
more than I have done, I could not 
deny to do for him what I could do, 
to lament his lamentable state to your 
grace.” And if we needed further 
comment on the precept—* Put not 
your trust in princes,” we have it in 
the fact, which has been vouched for 
by eye-witnesses, that a Lady Roche, 
of the second or third generation 
from this nobleman, was seen solicit- 
ing alms in the streets of Cork. The 
peerage is now in abeyance; and the 
direct issue having failed, the claim- 
ants make out their descent in a 
collateral line. 

As we pursue the river's course, 
we soon see the woods of Castle Hyde 
opening on us, and shortly arrive at 
one of the most picturesque seats on 
the Blackwater. The Jrish lyrist, 
(not Moore,) despairing otherwise to 
celebrate worthily the beauties of this 
place, describes the delirious joy of 
Nature when contemplating the attrac- 
tions of Castle Hyde, as leading her 
into strange vagaries. You will see, 
among other marvellous tokens of her 
homage, 


While the trout and the salmon play at backgammon, 


Most rare poet! Yet is there some- 
thing of the mens divinior in the 
opening line. Look to it again with 
us, and confess, after all, that music 
is an odour, yea, the subtlest of all 
essences. If you seek stimulants, 
what so awakening as martial strains ? 
If their opposite, think of * the voice 
of your Beloved singing to you alone ;” 


—All to adorn sweet Castle Hyde.” 


“Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It was felt like an odour within the sense.” 


or, as the converse, do you endeavour 
to paint the vague luxurious pleasures 
which float on the brain from rich 
perfumes, and you find you only can 
by a comparison of rare indefinable 
harmony. So Shelley speaks of the 
bells of the hyacinth ringing their 
tiny peal 
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One faculty is brought to the illustra- 
tion of another ; and we are in this 
way enabled to impart some ideas of 
what is really inexplicable. But, 
though we have gone out of our way 
to defend our countryman in the 
opening of his verse, its conclusion, we 
confess, is gloriously absurd. 

Ballyhooly village, with its fine 
castle, formerly belonging to the 
Roches, is distant from Fermoy four 
miles. Here is Convamore, the seat 
of the Earl of Listowell; the man- 
sion is a plain unpretending building, 
deriving from its situation some very 
fine views. Half a mile higher up the 
stream is Renny, or Rinny, which 
cannot fail to interest the visitor, 
owing to its connection with the poet 
Spenser. Renny, though the poet’s 
property, does not appear to have ever 
become his residence. Doubtless he 
visited it often, for Kilcolman, his own 
abode, was not far removed; and 
there is still growing by the river's 
side here an aged tree, called Spenser's 
Oak, under which, according to tra- 
ditionary rumour, he was wont to 
“stretch his listless length,” and in- 
dulge in his meditations fancy-free. 
We have in the guide-book before us 
an interesting drawing of this old 
nionarch of the woods ; and are further 
informed that there is extant an an- 
cient grant or demise of the lands, 
which recites them as “ Spenser’s 
Castle of Rinny,” and conveys them 
* free from coyne and livery.” We can- 
not now go over ground we have already 
trodden in this periodical ; but must 
refer our readers to a former number 
for some account of the poet's Irish 
Residence. We shall, however, take 
up the thread of the story where we 
were then constrained to let it drop, 
and give the history of the family after 
the poet's decease. 

Spenser died in London, on the 
16th of January, 1598, in much dis- 
tress, both mental and physical. In 
March, 1601, his widow and two sur- 
viving sons, Sylvanus and Peregrine, 
were recommended to the favourable 
regard of Sir George Carew, Lord 
President of Munster, and in the most 
effective mode, by a statement from 
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the Privy Council in England, that the 
husband and father had been “a ser- 
vitor of that realme.” This led to the 
restitution of the property of which 
Tyrone’s rebellion had stripped them; 
but it does not seem that the widow's 
heart could endure a return to Kil- 
colman. The rooftree there had 
perished, and the hearth had grown 
cold; and where was he, for whose 
sake she would have desired their 
restoration? The thought was aban- 
doned almost as soon as entertained ; 
and she turned to Renny, fraught as 
it was with less painful associations, 
and perhaps better suited to her fal- 
len fortunes. She married no more; 
but devoted herself to the education of 
her sons, who grew up here to man’s 
estate. In due time Sylvanus, the 
elder, married Ellen, eldest daughter 
of David Nagle of Monanimy, an 
estated gentleman in his own neigh- 
bourhood ; and by this marriage had 
two sons, Edmund and William Spen- 
ser. Peregrine received from his 
brother part of the lands of Kilcolman, 
and, having also married, became 
father to Hugolin Spenser, whose 
lands were forfeited in the time of 
James II. We again find the estate, 
in part at least, in the possession of 
William Spenser, grandson of Sylva- 
nus, for whom it was recovered 
through the influence of Lord Halifax. 
But the fortunes of the house were 
progressively downward; the Kilcol- 
man estate was dissipated, partly by 
the transfer of sale,* and partly by the 
intestine commotions of the country ; 
and the last of the Spensers, of whom 
we have an authentic account, was 
murdered at Renny in the way des- 
cribed in the hand-book— 


‘** He had contracted an intimacy with 
his housekeeper, from which she inferred 
he meant to marry her; great, there- 
fore, was her disappointment to learn, 
from a letter he received, and which she 
had access to in her master’s absence, 
that he was about being united to a 
lady in the neighbourhood. Jealousy, 
that fierce passion, whether in male or 
female breast, fired her mind; she re- 
solved to interpose a bloody deed be- 
tween the banns and the nuptials. From 


* A friend of the writer’s was shown by the present Lord Doneraile, among 


other title-deeds, one relating to the sale of a portion of the property. 


It was 


subscribed in a plain, clear hand by Sylvanus Spenser—his lady's name was be- 


neath, but “her mark ” was added. 
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some nervousness or inability on the 
part of Spenser, he could not denude 
himself of the hirsute appendage called 
beard, and this woman used to shave 
him. On the day of his bridal, he 
dressed himself with peculiar care, and 
as usual submitted to the hands of his 
female barber: she cut more than his 
beard that day, for she cut his throat, 
and in the small ‘antique dwelling at 
Rinny is pointed out the room in which 
she did the deed.” 


Close to Renny, the poet’s own 
river, as he fondly claims it, the 
Awbeg falls into the Blackwater— 


“Mulla mine, whose waves I whilom taught to 
weep.” 


And in the valley of their junction 
is the abbey of Ballynadroghid, or 
Bridgetown, founded for Augustinian 
friars by Alexander Fitz-Hugh Roche 
in 1314. Certainly the monks of old 
were imbued with the love of fine 
scenery, selecting as they did the most 
picturesque sites for their houses. 
Here they placed themselves at the 
confluence of two romantic rivers, 
meeting almost at right angles, so 
that the abbey’s windows commanded 
views of both; and behind them the 
Nagle mountains rose to the height of 
a thousand feet, covered with wood 
almost to the summit. Both rivers 
were here crossed by bridges, and 
from this circumstance the abbey 
doubtless not only received its name, 
but derived considerable benefit by the 
passing of pilgrims. There yet re- 
main in good preservation the chapel, 
refectory, and cloisters; and the ex- 
tent of the monastery can be traced in 
many detached buildings quite ruin- 
ous. The interior has long been used 
for burial, and now contains a count- 
less heap of graves, the accumulation 
of centuries. In the western wall of 
the chapel is the tomb of the Roches, 
the founders of the abbey, and once 
lords of the surrounding district. 
Themonument is compassed by an arch 
of beautiful construction, with the 
armorial bearings on one side; but 
devoid of inscription. The vault be- 
neath is open and empty; whatever it 
contained was long ago resolved into 
dust, and now there is trace neither of 
bones nor coffin. In a side aisle is 
the grave of another member of the 
family, inscribed “Theobald Roche, 
1635 ;” but even the tombs seem to 
have shared the fortunes of the ruined 
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house—sunt sua fata sepulchris—and 
are themselves in melancholy decay 
and desolation. 

The Blackwater now flows at the 
base of the Nagle mountains, on the 
northern side. The ruined church of 
Monanimy, cresting a high cliff, is the 
next object worth noticing ; and near 
at hand is the castle, a preceptory of 
the knights of St. John, which was, 
until recently, the property of the 
Nagle family. In this neighbourhood, 
among the relatives of his mother, 
Edmund Burke passed his boyhood. 
His constitution, naturally delicate, 
had been weakened yet more by his 
devotion to books, and under some 
apprehensions of consumption, he was 
at an early age removed from Dublin 
to his grandfather's in the country. 
It is supposed that he remained here 
four or five years, during which period 
O'Halloran, the schoolmaster of the 
adjoining village, Castletown-Roche, 
was his preceptor; at the age of 
twelve, he was placed with his brothers 
at the Ballitore school, then conducted 
by an eminent master, Abraham Shec- 
kleton. His vacations were occasion- 
ally spent among the Nagles, who yet 
preserve many anecdotes of their dis- 
tinguished relative. 

Killevullen, an inconsiderable village, 
is situated near Monanimy, on the 
Mallow road; and at Rahan, in its 
neighbourhood, is a remarkable cave, 
which has never been fully explored. 
The river’s banks were become straight 
and steep ; and during the war of suc- 
cession, the Blackwater was, in this 
quarter, the boundary of the rival 
forces. A garrison for King James 
oceupied Carrigoon ; and nearly op- 
posite, the castle of Ballymagooley was 
held in the name of the Prince of 
Orange. One of the natural conse- 
quences is well detailed in the “* Guide:” 


** One evening, an Irish soldier, with 
a light, having approached a window 
that overlooked the river, attracted the 
watchful attention of an English sharp- 
shooter, who resolved to take advantage 
of the opportunity to try his hand. 
Taking careful aim at the light opposite, 
he fired, and struck it out of the hand 
of the Irish soldier. ‘ By St. Patrick, 
but that’s close shaving anyhow,’ quoth 
Pat, ‘I owe you one for that, but you 
shall have another, and we'll try who 
shoots best.’ So, he relit the extin- 
guished taper, which he fixed to the end 
of a ramrod, and put in one window, 
while he took his station at another 
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open one, his gun cocked, and the stock 
to his shoulder. Presently, the fire 
flashed from the English garrison, as 
the soldier tried his second shot. It was 
his last. Pat aimed steadily at the spot 
whence the fire flashed, and a heavy fall 
announced the shot told.” 


The mineral spa of Mallow attracted 
more notice during the last, and pre- 
ceding generations, than it does now ; 
a hundred years ago the place was 
esteemed the Bath of Ireland, and was 
then crowded with invalids, or the 
fashionable victims of dyspepsia and 
ennui. The springs are on the south 
side of the town, and resemble the 
Clifton hot-wells in their qualities ; 
they were known and used in the 
seventeenth century, and are now un- 
worthily neglected. Mallow was an- 
ciently a seignory of the Earl of 
Desmond, upon whose attainder it 
passed to Sir John Norris, Lord Pre- 
sident of Munster. It possessed two 
castles, erected by the Desmonds, and 
as it commanded a pass on the Black- 
water, with the only bridge for a space 
of forty miles, these strong-holds were 
repeatedly assaulted by the contending 
forces. The south, or principal castle, 
was dismantled in the rebellion of 
1641, the town having fallen into the 
possession of the insurgents. In its 
ruined state it is yet a noble pile of 
building, and must have ranked origi- 
nally among the finest in the possession 
of the Geraldines. After the battle 
of the Boyne, one of King James's 
governors of Cork county, named 
M‘Donagh, assembled forces, in order 
to burn and plunder Mallow ; he was 
repulsed with considerable slaughter 
by a garrison, hastily thrown into the 
town, of Danish foot and horse. The 
modern castle, in the occupation of 
Sir Denham Norreys, Bart., lord of 
the manor, isa very beautiful specimen 
of Elizabethan architecture. 

Near Mallow, the Clydagh, a tribu- 
tary stream, falls into the Blackwater. 
and stepping westward’* three miles, 
we discover Drumaneen, the ancient 
seat of the O’Callaghans, ancestors of 
the present Viscount Lismore. Dru- 
maneen was their “ stately house,” 
erected on the foundation of an ancient 
castle, in the reign of James I. ; it 
was surrounded by an extensive bawn, 
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or walled enclosure, defended at the 


angles by circular towers. It now 
presents an “ irregular shell, with high 
gables, massive chimneys, and one or 
two machicolated projecting parapets, 
peeping out above the ivy which thickly 
clothes the building. The interior is 
an utter ruin; and all vestige of floor 
and stairs are entirely gone.” The 
castle was occupied by King William’s 
forces, and garrisoned, for a consider- 
able time, with troops under command 
of Colonel Culliford. From this to 
Millstreet, a distance of twelve miles, 
the country becomes open and unim- 
proved; there are several fine man- 
sions, and flourishing plantations, but 
the district is thinly inhabited, and 
mountain and moorland are of fre- 
quent recurrence. Many rapid streams 
here descend into the Blackwater from 
the Hillary range; the largest, the 
Bantyre, is alone deserving of mention. 
On the south bank are the remains of 
Clonmeen Castle—“ half a ruined 
tower, a portion of the wall, and the re- 
mains of a parallel ;” and to the west- 
ward again, the church of Clonmeen, 
with the ruins of an Augustinian 
monastery founded by the O’Calla- 
ghans. A little further, on the north 
side, we encounter another of Spen- 
ser’s rivers, 


* Strong Allo tumbling from Slewlogher steep." 


But either the mountains were diffe- 
rently named in the poet’s day—a thing 
very far from probable, or he mis- 
took their position; or lastly, he 
gave, perhaps, a name with which he 
was acquainted to heights difficult to 
particularize without a designation, 
yet hitherto destitute of such; for 
what are now known as the Slieve- 
logher hills are considerably to the 
south and west of this river. The 
Allo rises on the borders of the county 
of Limerick, and runs southerly to 
Kanturk, a course of about eight 
miles, receiving on its way the Aun- 
Daluagh, or double-headed river, af- 
ter which, in another three miles, it 
falls into the Blackwater. Kanturk 
was the birth-place of Yelverton, Lord 
Avonmore ; and Newmarket, a town 
in its neighbourhood, is no less cele- 
brated for standing in the same posi- 
tion to the immortal Curran, 


“See Wordsworth’s poem, under that name, in his “ Memorials of a Tour in 


Scotland,” 
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But lest you weary of all this jour- 
nalizing of small places, and fighting 
over again foughten fields, here is a 
legend—and a graceful one—told by 
Mr. O’Flanagan in his best style, with 
an etheriality caught from that dream- 
land, Germany :— 


“A mile west of Newmarket is a 
beautiful glen, steep and richly wooded. 
The Aun-Daluagh rushes ;between the 
the interstices of the two steep hills 
which form the glen. Onthe west bank 
are the remains of an old castle, the 
ancient residence of the M‘Auliffes, a 
tribe who possessed a vast tract of coun- 
try in these parts, and at a considerable 
distance is psinted out Mealane’s Rock, 
a bare projecting cliff, in which is a ca- 
vity. This castle has its legend—a ro- 
mantic one indeed. 


“@THE LEGEND OF MEALANE. 


***¢ Who was like to Mealane, the fair- 
haired daughter of M‘Auliffe? Whose 
step was lighter in the dance? Whose 
voice sweeter in the song? Who was 
like to Mealane?’ 

“Years have passed since the events 
I am about to relate. The proud wall 
has crumbled into a mass of ruin, and 


the proud race who held the lordly tow- 
ers are extinguished; yet never has the 
beauty of Mealane been surpassed, or 
the graceful figure of the damsel equal- 


led. 
‘*** My daughter shall be the bride of 


a hero,’ the aged sire would say. ‘ Now 
that old age hath stricken my limbs, 
and years rolled heavy on my nimble 
feet, I can no longer wield the spear, or 
chase the fleet flying stag; but as God 
has not blessed me with sons, I may be the 
grandsire of them. My Mealane shall 
be the bride of a hero.’ These words 
were not spoken unheard: they were 
echoed abroad by fame, and the surpas- 
sing loveliness of the Lily of the Valley, as 
she was commonly called, and the wide- 
spread possessions of the M‘Auliffes, 
(to all of which she was sole heiress) 
soon procured her many suitors; but 
one was preferred to all: he was 
O’Herlahy, chief of Carrigduve. Hav- 
ing found favour in the eyes of the fair 
lady, the suitor next urged his claims 
before the grey-haired sire. The elder 
thus answered his deep entreaties. 

“*The Lord of Blackrock is young 
in years; his name is not known in the 
council, nor his prowess in the song of 
the bard. Go into a foreign Jand, 
O'Herlahy ; let thy sword be fleshed in 
the blood of the infidel, and LI will grant 
thee my daughter. Mealane shall be a 
hero’s bride.’ 

* The heart of O'Herlahy murmured 
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in silence at the delay, but he could not 
refuse the terms. ‘The spirit of the 
sire was as unyielding as the stubbora 
rock that, thrown in the midst of the 
ocean, stands unmoved in the blast ; the 
waves lash it in vain, and howling in 
their own impotence, they burst at its 
feet; or, having mounted up the craggy 
sides, tumble back into their liquid bed. 
He led the hardy sons of Erin; they 
joined the gallant troops led by Fernando 
to crush the Moorish infidel ; but at the 
walls of Grenada the brave O’Herlahy 
was taken, Five years he lingered in 
captivity ; he thought of his absent 
country, and the image of his love was 
never forgotten. ‘The favourite of the 
Algerine Dey became enamoured with 
the noble prisoner; she procured his 
freedom, and would have accompanied 
his flight, but the love he bore another 
forbade; he returned to Spain, and had 
revenge on his captors. His companions 
were fired by his example; they rushed 
into the thickest of the battle, and ruin 
and death marked their gory career. The 
Moors fled, never again to rule in Spain. 
The king embraced the brave youth, 
and gifted O’Herlahy with the proudest 
order of Spanish chivalry. With joy 
he returned to Ireland, no obstacle be- 
tween him and the possession of his love. 

“‘It was towards the hour of noon, 
At the castle of M‘Auliffe every thing 
betokened joy and hilarity. From the 
opposite side of the Aun-Daluagh the 
hills rose covered with waving forests, 
and parties of pleasure were either 
roving the shady alleys for a walk, or 
traversing in search of game: a number 
of cooks were hard at work in the ample 
kitchen of the castle; parties in groups 
were arriving every moment at the 
portal, and the major-domo, with his 
liveried attendants, was marshalling 
each to his apartment, who were bid- 
den guests to witness the marriage of 
the fair heiress of M*‘Auliffe to the 
brave chief of Carrigduve, O’Herlahy. 
Dressed in her nuptial robe of virgin 
white, the lovely Mealane appeared to 
have well deserved the soubriquet of the 
Lily of the Valley. Her fair flaxen 
hair, secured by a golden chaplet, gave 
a stately air to her graceful bust: her 
blue eyes sparkled with uncommon vi- 
vacity, and her slight figure, as it 
glanced to and fro, reminded one of the 
graceful bendings of the flower after 
which she was named; her cheek was 
pale—rather too pale; but all said that 
the situation in which she stood ocea- 
sioned the total absence of colour. 
Once or twice during the afternoon she 
was observed to start suddenly, and 
when uncalled for cry out, ‘I come! [ 
come!’ As if to calm her spirits, she 
said she would try a short walk. O’Her- 
lahy rose to accompany her. 
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*** No, my dear lord ; I bid you stay,’ 
she said. 

“«* What! may I not go with you?’ 

*““*Not now, not now,’ she said, 
mournfully, 

“«« Nay, then, I will follow you.’ 

“<«Tf you do, I go not forth. Abide 
here till my return.’ 

** Mealane walked forth ; but the even- 
ing wind whistled gently down the glen, 
like the sighing of unseen spirits, and 
yet she came not back. ‘The clergyman 
who was to perform the ceremony ar- 
rived, and the bridegroom was waiting, 
but no bride. A peasant who had just 
returned from the opposite of the Aun- 
Daluagh, said he saw a white figure near 
a large tree; but when he spoke he 
received no answer, and went on his 
way wondering. O’Herlahy buckled 
on his trusty armour, and was resolved 
to win his bride or perish. He went 
forth alone; the night was still and 
lonely. Every rock, tree, hill, and glen 
was streaming with the bright light 
which beamed from the full moon; the 
heavens were clear, and studded with 
myriads of glittering stars, which 
twinkled in the intensity of the blue 
sky. O'Herlahy paused on the banks 
of the Aun-Daluagh, and gazed on a 
panorama of beauty ; yet his heart was 
ill at ease for the loss of his beloved, 
and the tears came to his eyes, as turn- 
ing round he looked on the castle of 
M‘Auliffe crowning the hill: lights 
issued from every window, yet sad were 
the hearts within. He crossed the 
stream, and approached the oak tree, 
the oldest in these parts. A figure in 
white reclined beneath the branches; 
he stole cautiously. ‘Mealane!’ At 
the sound of his voice the figure rose 
up, and waving her white hands to bid 
farewell, was borne along the course of 
the stream, as though under the guid- 
ance of some powerful spirit, and fled 
towards the rock, which opened to re- 
ceive her. It closed immediately, and 
since there has been no trace of the fair 
Mealane; but often the nightly wan- 
derer sees the fluttering of the white 
drapery about Mealane’s Rock. O'Her- 
lahy married a less supernatural lady, 
and the lands of M‘Auliffe passed to 
strange hands.” 


We now enter on a coal district, 
and find several extensive mines in 
full operation of working. These 
collieries have been open for nearly a 
century, for Smith, in his valuable 
topography, published originally in 
1749, speaks of coal as “an article 
newly discovered in this county,’ and 
then mentions the beds found here. 
Some good veins, of a quality equal 


to the English, have been often struck 
on; but the general description closely 
resembles what has been found at Kil- 
kenny—it is anthracite and strongly 
sulphureous. The culm turned up is 
largely used in forges and lime-burn- 
ing, and hereafter may be found 
very serviceable for the projected 
railways. Close to the Dromagh col- 
lieries is the castle of the same name, 
a quadrangular building, flanked by 
four circular towers, and almost in a 
perfect state ; it was in olden days the 
chief residence of the lordly O’Keefes, 
but has now fallen wofully from its 
high estate; the court is converted 
into a farm-yard, and the buildings 
around form the appropriate offices. 
A farmer also occupies a venerable 
mansion situated on the river's banks, 
at a little distance ; this is Fort Grady, 
formerly the residence of Lord Guil- 
lamore’s family, and, very likely, the 
* Mount O'Grady’ of an early chapter 
in Jack Hinton also. And now pass- 
ing by Drishane castle, once the pro- 
perty of the Macartys, Lord Mus- 
kerry, and forfeited by them in 1641, 
we arrive at Millstreet, a small town 
on the north bank. 

Milistreet is best known to the 
tourist, as lying en route to Killarney 
from Cork, being thirty-five miles 
from the latter, and about half the 
distance from the former. The ora- 
cular assurance of Dr. Smith, that it 
would be “soon of some note,” has 
not been accomplished ; and we verily 
believe, it seldom saw the traveller 
who did not internally rejoice, and 
perhaps even mumble forth some ex- 
pression of thankfulness, when he felt 
the chaise again in motion, and saw 
his horses’ heads turned either jake- 
wards or to the Beautiful City. Per- 
haps it is that we miss the presence of 
the hospitable O’Leary—not Arthur— 
but assuredly Millstreet hath a most 
lean and famished look. The very 
stones, lying about in profusion in the 
high-street, seem peculiarly hard- 
hearted, and the sun himself has given 
up the idea of making the forlorn 
place smile cheerfully. It must have 
been otherwise in O’Leary’s jovial 
days, who was endowed with true 
Celtic characteristics— 


‘* This gentleman, who possessed a 
competent fortune, and was a justice of 
the peace for the county, resided in a 
small low house, in the vicinity of the 
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village. His residence was more re- 
commended by the contents of its larder 
and cellar, and the kind and courtly 
manners of its owner, than by its ex- 
ternal appearance. No door required 
the protection of a lock, as he said it 
was useless to secure the contents in 
that way, when any person might per- 
take of them who sought it; and that 
any one would intrude from without 
was improbable, as well from the re- 
spect in which he was held, as from the 
reception which it was likely an im- 
pertinent intruder would experience. 
O'Leary, as well by virtue of his ma- 
gisterial authority as his local and per- 
sonal influence, maintained the peace at 
the neighbouring fairs and markets. 
No constabulary or military assistance 
was in those days necessary to enforce 
his behests; his commands were, in 
most cases, sufficient ; but if any proved 
refractory, obedience was promptly ob- 
tained by the eon application of 
the long and weighty pole which he ever 
carried. His figure was lofty, athletic, 
and commanding; in his latter days, 
extremely venerable and patriarchal. 
He generally stationed himself in Mill- 
street in the morning of each succeeding 
day, his long pole supporting his steps, 
and ready, if necessary, to maintain bis 
authority. There he introduced him- 
self to every passing traveller of re- 
spectability, and invited him to enter 
his ever-open door, and partake of his 
unbounded hospitality.” — Dublin Penny 
Journal, Vol. 1. pp. 289-290. 


But these days of peace and good- 
will are fled; and strange things has 
our island witnessed in the period in- 
tervening. There have been many 
alterations—some for the better, not a 
few for the worse—in our social con- 
dition, as well as in our political rela- 
tions. And of the future who shall 
speak, while the big clouds, black with 
a coming storm, are gathering their 
stores of wrath far and wide over our 
unhappy land ? 

From Millstreet to the source of 
the Blackwater is a journey of only 
twelve miles, the river, forming nearly 
the whole way, a boundary between 
Cork and Kerry. The country is 
wild, and the land for the most part 
uncultivated ; but before we arrive at 
the river’s head, we happen on a little 
oasis at Pobble O'Keeffe, (the country 
of the O’Keefe’s) and pass from drea- 
riness and desolation to the midst of 
improvement and fertility. We must 
briefly sketch the cause of this happy 
change. The lands of Pobble O’Keefe 
are Crown lands ; and have been made 
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the subject of an experiment, which 
every well-wisher to our island would 
desire should be only more extensively 
adopted. They were forfeited in 1641, 
by Daniel O’Keefe, an Irish feudal 
lord, on account of his participation in 
that rebellion. For some unexplained 
reason, perhaps either from inacces- 
sibility, or from worthlessness, or from 
both combined, they remained unas- 
signed to any more loyal person; and 
having passed through a nominal own- 
ership, by an English “ Company for 
making hollow sword blades,”—the 
meaning of whose operations, par pa- 
renthese, does not seem very obvious— 
they were demised by the Lord Justices 
and Privy Council of Ireland, to Mr. 
Lewis Jones, for a period of a hundred 
years, the lease bearing date 25th 
March, 1721. On the expiration of 
Mr. Jones’ tenure, Mr. Weale, an 
officer under the Woods and Forests 
Board, was directed to make a personal 
inspection of the estate; and he de- 
livered in a report, recommending the 
retention of the whole in the govern- 
ment’s hands, with a view to its gra- 
dual improvement, at the public ex- 
pense. His report was ordered to be 
printed by the House of Commons, 
and was subsequently adopted in all 
its essential bearings. A vote of 
seventeen thousand pounds was passed 
for the purpose, on the conditional 
terms of the counties mainly concerned 
(Cork and Kerry) supplying a certain 
fixed sum, which accordingly was 
granted, by presentment from the re- 
spective grand juries. The eminent 
civil engineer, Mr. Griffith, was en- 
trusted with the management of the 
whole undertaking ; and the result has 
shown that no wiser selection could 
have been made. Ina very few years 
a surprising change had visibly come 
on the face of this unfrequented tract ; 
a town was commenced, and named 
after that best of sovereigns, our late 
beloved monarch ; agricultural imple- 
ments were introduced, and their 
usage and capability explained ; drain- 
ing was largely entered on; bridges 
were thrown over the chief streams; 
and new lines of road formed in 
all directions, where hitherto the horse- 
men could hardly pass during the 
summer months, and dared not attempt 
it in winter. But the account in the 
Guide Book is more explicit. 


** A yillage was soon built on the 
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eastern bank of the Blackwater, over 
which there is a neat bridge of two ellip- 
tic arches, on the road to Castle Island. 
This is King William’s-town. It con- 
tains one handsome school-house in the 
Elizabethan style, one hotel, a dispen- 
sary, one shop, (the proprietor of which, 
in consequence of the place having of 
late become such a thoroughfare, has 
amassed two hundred pounds in a very 
short space of time), with ten houses 
for tradesmen and labourers; it is also 
well supplied with water. About ten 
minutes’ walk from the village there is a 
neat house, and an extensive farm-yard, 
situated on the model farm, the residence 
of the respectable agent and skilful far- 
mer, Mr. Michael Boyan; also several 
neat farm houses have been built, and 
others are in progress of building. The 
improvements were commenced in 1833. 
Forty-six miles of new road have been 
made, and several bridges built. Four 
hundred acres of sterile bog and moun- 
tain have been brought into tillage, and 
good crops of potatoes, turnips, rye, and 
oats, have been produced. But the most 
gratifying circumstance of all is, that 
from three to four hundred men every 
day are usefully employed in building, 
draining, and fencing. The effect of 
the improvement in the appearance of 
the district is almost miraculous; the 
consequences on the people are almost 
the same.” 


We believe we may make the addi- 
tional statement that this interesting 
colony—for such it is as truly as if si- 
tuated at Swan River—even in its pe- 
cuniary relations, may be considered 
quite successful; already its returns 
almost balance the expenditure, while 
in a few years more, with the com- 
pleter development of its resources, it 
is but reasonable to expect they will 
largely exceed it. 

Close at hand is the source of the 
Blackwater :— 


** About half a mile north of King 
William’s-town, in a bog, is a small 
spring overgrown by rushes. It trickles 
down in three small streams, forming no 
great impediment to human footsteps. 
The hare springs across it with ease, 
and the sportsman jumps from bank to 
bank. Who that beheld the broad river, 
bearing tall ships into Youghal bay, would 
recognize this tiny rivulet as the com- 
mencement of that truly noble stream, 
the Blackwater |” 


With this last extract from our 
pleasant guide we must take our fare- 
well of the river. Had our purpose 
admitted it, the book itself might 
have worthily received at our hands 
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a systematic review; but the cha- 
racter of our papers is narrative, not 
critical, and for this reason we have 
rather accepted the companionship of 
Mr. O’Flanagan’s volume than adju- 
dicated upon its merits. A word at 
parting will, however, sufficiently 
answer the purpose, considering the 
numerous extracts we have made in 
the course of our article, sufficient 
of themselves to show our reliance 
on its trustworthiness. We learn 
from Mr. O’Flanagan’s preface that 
the parentage of his book may be 
fairly attributed to the Cork meet- 
ing, in August 1843, of the British 
Association for the advancement of 
science. A paper on the capa- 
bilities of the river for trade and 
manufactories, was read by him 
before the statistical section, and 
caused that learned body, like Oliver, 
to ask for more. Some of the 
members proposed, in addition, an 
exploring expedition to the upper 
Blackwater, almost as unknown to 
them and to others, as the shores of 
Hudson Bay; and we remember 
very well being present at a public 
meeting in the court-house of Youghal, 
the object of which was to recom- 
mend the enquiry to those locally 
interested. A hand-book was soli- 
cited by these stranger visitants, but 
none was to be had; and the present 
volume was undertaken, as the crafts- 
men say “to supply the deficiency.” 
The author writes in a full appre- 
ciation of his theme, and has evidently 
sought for the most correct infor- 
mation; he gives us some amusing, 
and, what is better, original Irish 
legends, which at once diversify his 
pages, and shed a new interest over 
the localities described. The typo- 
graphy is good, and the illustrations 
numerous and well executed. Were 
we to put on our spectacles, we might 
allude to one or two misprints—to 
a few unimportant inaccuracies in 
dates—and, from a reliance we sup- 
pose on contending authorities, to 
even some contradictions in different 
parts of the book. But these defi- 
ciencies are of so trivial a character, 
and so rare besides, as to be almost 
immaterial. The office Mr. O’Flanagan 
undertook he has discharged very 
ably; and—he will esteem it our 
best praise—has, in our judgment, 
worthily coupled his name with this 
bright and beautiful river. 
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THE LAST LAY OF THE MINSTRELs 


I. 


I had a dream—'twas spring time, and sweet flowers 

Burst into life, adorning all around ; 
Winter-chilled buds, revived by vernal showers 

And genial rays, bedecked the magic ground ; 
High in the air, the skylark’s cheerful song 

Thrilled through the heavens, rejoicing ev'ry heart ; 
All nature smiled, time blithely moved along, 
And scenes of pleasure beamed in ev'ry part. 


II. 























In a rich garden, tilled with skillful care— 
With crocus, wallflower, and fair snowdrop dressed— 
1 wandered, while a being divinely fair 
Moved by my side, and listened while I pressed 
My adoration on her matchless ear. 
Entranced I gazed upon her faultlesss form, 
In Florence once before 1 saw her peer— 
That was cold marble, this with life was warm. 


Ill. 






Methought the Medicean Venus stood 
In life before me, gifted with a soul, 
Such as inhabit the supremely good 
Of angels, highest on the heavenly roll. 
The thrilling lustre of her deep brown eye, 
In softness rivalled that of the gazelle. 
Dark waving ringlets from her forehead high, 
Graced her fair neck, and o’er her bosom fell. 


IV. 



















A smile, which only sleeping infants wear, 
Illumed her features, and lit up their form ; 
Soft lips, like coral exquisite and rare, 
Parting awhile, disclosed the magic charm 
Of living pearls in form of teeth arrayed ; 
Her rounded cheek, refreshed by breath of morn, 
The fairest hue of summer-rose displayed, 
Deepening at times, her beauty to adorn. 


Vv. 






Her arm was symmetry ; and when she tried 

To close her mantle's graceful flowing fold, 
A hand of lily whiteness I descried, 

Decked in bright rubies, emeralds, and gold. 
She moved beside me with a step as free 

As roebuck bounding o'er the grassy mead— 
With fairy foot so light, it seemed to me 
The flow'ry turf exulted in its tread. 
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VI. 
Entranced upon her matchless form I gazed, 

Forgetting all the world contains beside ; 
But when her drooping lids she slowly raised 

And spoke, her accents came with such a tide 
Of sweetest melody upon mine ear, 

That straightway at the idol’s shrine I fell 
Prostrate in soul and body, proud to wear 

The chain her charms had rivetted too well. 


Vil. 


“A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.” 
We sat together in a gay saloon, 
Joy sparkled o’er her features, as a beam 
Of sunshine glitters on a wave at noon. 
To music’s soft bewitching strains we turned ; 
Her voice seemed liquid gold, and as she sung, 
My ardent soul with admiration burned, 
And on her thrilling accents breathless hung. 


VIII. 


In ecstasy I listened while she played, 
Her lovely hand spoke volumes to my heart, 
Feeding the cherished flame that on it preyed, 
And revelled madly in its inmost part. 
Again we wandered o’er the verdant lawn, 
The joyous hours we passed in converse sweet— 
My thoughts, from ev’ry earthly object drawn, 
Centered within that heav’nly calm retreat. 


Ix. 


At times, when April’s fickle breath was warm, 
And Spring’s mild sunbeams cheered the noontide hour, 
In a verandah, dressed with every charm 
Of creeping plants, she sat in queenly power. 
Queen of my soul, and every thought it bears, 
She sat, while lowly at her feet I lay, 
Feebly conveying to her sov'reign ears 
The humble homage that my heart would pay. 


x 


Thus in Elysium did I happy dwell, 
And fondly fancied she was mine for ever. 
Hope fanned the flame that Love had lit so well, 
And told my heart that time would part us never. 
I saw before me years of boundless joy, 
Vistas of lengthened happiness appeared ; 
Nor pain nor grief intruded to alloy 
The pleasing prospect by love’s brightness cheered. 


xt. 
A darkness, deep as Erebus, now spread 

Its thick’ning mantle o’er th’ enchanted scene ; 
Visions of horror floated round my head, 

Casting dismay where joy had lately been. 
Amidst the gathering gloom a voice I heard, 

Deep as the howling of the midnight storm ; 
Which thus in tones like some ill-omened bird, 

Rushed to my brain, and broke the magic charm: 
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XI. 


“ Hold, mortal, hold—thy fondest hopes are vain— 

Love as thou wilt, she never can be thine. 
Remorseless fate forbids thee to obtain 

Thy burning heart’s desire, that being divine. 
Whate’er the torture of thy doom may be, 

Thick walls of adamant must part ye ever ! 
Go, wretched, hapless man, she’s not for thee— 
Another claims her—thine she can be never !” 





XIII. 


Struggling to plead the cause of fervent love, 
I started to my feet, and thus awoke ; 
Unconscious whether in earth, or heaven above, 
Or where the scene, or whose the voice that spoke. 
Slowly my scattered senses were restored, 
And with them came the memory of my dream, 
Bringing the image of that being adored, 
In all her beauty, bright as morning’s beam. 





XIV. 

Since then she’s my companion night and day, 
Where’er I move she’s ever by my side, 

Cheering my lonely path with brightest ray, 
Soothing my heart so sorely, deeply tried. ; 

When midnight strikes the weary hour of rest, 
Her lovely image fills my closing eye ; 

With dreams of her my troubled sleep is bless’d, 

And at my waking she is ever nigh. 





XV. 


When life’s dull business clogs my wandering brain, 
Her rosy smile consoles me with its charm, 
Leading me back in fancy once again 
To happy scenes with love’s illusion warm. 
I hold sweet converse with her mystic form, 
Her lovely lips in kindly tone reply, 
And lull the raging of the inward storm 
That racks my breast with hopeless misery. 





XVI. 





Does music sound, her voice alone I hear ; 
No other song can e’er be sweet to me; 
No other strain can charm my spell-bound ear— 
’Tis filled by her enchanting melody. 
Oft when the dew of silent eve descends, 
I see her fairy fingers sweep the strings— 
The same deep pathos on her touch attends, 
And Weber’s genius to my mem’ry brings. 


XVII. 


Dear blessed vision of that form beloved ! 
Hover around thy humble votary’s way ; 

Comfort an aching heart from hope removed, 
While constant still to thee my vows I pay. 

Thou art my pole-star in the midnight gloon— 
Thou art the sun in whose bright beams I live— 

Whate’er in life may be my future doom, 

No other blessing now has heaven to give. 
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THE WHYCHCOTS ; A LEAF FROM THE CENSUS OF 1841. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Oh, heaven, that one might read the book of fate! 
And see the revolution of the times. 
° . ° how chances mock 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors! Oh, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth, viewing his progress through, 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book, and lay him down and die— 


Tis not ten years gone.” 


SECOND Part Kine Henry LV., Act III, Scene Il, 


“ Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Cagliginola nocte premit Deus, 
Ridetque si mortalis ultra 


Fas trepidet.” 


Once upon atime, as children’s sto- 
ries usually begin, (or rather used to 
begin when this old world was young 
and foolish, and children were chil- 
dren,) I fell asleep, and I dreamed a 
dream, and as you are in my confi- 
dence, gentle and, I hope, easily 
pleased, reader, I will teil it to you. 

I was out walking in the early grey 
of an autumn morning, on the bank 
of one of the canals of this city—I 
forget which—perhaps I never knew 
—and presently, a little way before 
me, I was aware of the presence of a 
man, with a large parchment-covered 
book open in his hand, walking mu- 
singly, like myself. I went up to him, 
and said— 

** May I ask what do you here, and 
what is that book which you hold?” 

He turned slowly to me. 

**T often walk here,” said he, “and 
this is the Book of Fate. Do you 
wish to see it ?” 

* Oh, yes,” replied I. “ Give it to 
me. I would wish to know what is to 
become of me.” 

«You are a fool for that wish,” 
said he; ‘but I am bound not to 
deny the knowledge to those who ask 
it. But I may warn. Read it not, 
for you cannot avert the inevitable 


** Give it me,” said I, eagerly. “I 
may at least learn not to waste my 
hopes, and employ myself to study re- 
signation.” 

I took the book from his hand. It 
was written like a registry, in alpha- 
betical order. I turned to my own 


HORACE. 


name. There were many of the same. 
T read the first hastily ; but my inte- 
rest was fixed upon my own history, 
which I knew was written on the page 
following. 1 endeavoured to turn it, 
but in vain; the leaves fluttered in 
the breeze. I turned too many, and 
then going back, I passed over it. 
There was a spell upon my hand. 
Provoked with my fruitless efforts, I 
awoke, and behold it was a dream ! 

This dwelt long on my memory. It 
was long ere I could overcome, in my 
waking heast, the regret of my dream- 
ing self for the failure of my endea- 
vours to penetrate the future, for I 
almost felt convinced I would have 
seen truth; and I was desirous to see 
it. And is that all ? 

That’s all; but have patience, in- 
dulgent reader ; the dream is no much 
in itself; “but thereby hangs a tale.” 
I am neither a poet nor a philosopher, 
and have therefore no right to deal 
with the abstractions of humanity. I 
am but a simple man, and without 
even the qualification of good gifts as 
a story-teller, to excuse my coming 
before you in that capacity at all. If 
you take interest enough in this “ o'er 
true tale” to seek palliation for my 
temerity, you will also be merciful to 
forgive the manner in which it is re- 
lated, and suffer me like a very proser, 
to commence, par le commencement, to 
show you the seed whence the fruit 
sprung, and give you the cause as well 
as the “ effets” of my intrusion. 

I had forgotten my dream and its dis- 
appointment for many a long day, when 
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the form for the return of the census 
of the population for 1841, which 
met my eyes lying on the hall-table 
in my domicile, No. 2, Upper - 
street, as I was returning to ny room 
after breakfast, on the second Mon- 
day in the pleasant month of June, 
that year, instantaneously recalled it 
to my remembrance. 

I knew not why, as the dream 
spoke of the future, and this ques- 
tioned of the past ; but in endeavour- 
ing to unravel the slight and tangled 
thread of associations which might ac- 
count for its recurrence to my mind— 
in winding slowly back by the mazes 
through which my thoughts must have 
rapidly started ere they seized the 
dream midst the lumbers of memory, 
and connected it with the paper before 
me, I lighted upon not a few reflec- 
tions, and I said to myself, as did the 
author of the immortal “ Doctor” to 
the Bhow Begum—* It ought to be 
written in a book!” 

“It” what? That the memorial 
of the past, now lying to be filled in 
every house in this city, might find a 
voice to warm, from the. desire of 
looking into the future. I thought of 
the many tales, in few words, each 
paper would contain—of the many 
«changes and chances of this mortal 
life’ embraced within the last ten 
years, which would be brought before 
the eyes of old and young in every 
family that day. 

Matter-of-fact enough were the de- 
mands enumerated of the name, the 
age, the condition, single or married, 
and the date of marriage of each in- 
habitant of the house, then of those 
who had been its inhabitants, of the 
same family—who had yielded their 
life within its walls during that period 
—their name, age, cause of death, &c. 

To how many would these words 
be like brine poured on a recent 
wound—to how many more would 
they speak a reproach for their levity 
and forgetfulness; but still how im- 
pressively to all might they read this 
one lesson—that it is well 


** Que l'avenir est a Dieu.” 


Then truth to tell—for it was to self 
my thoughts returned after their wan- 
derings—I considered of what events 
would be recorded in that very paper 
before me— 


“ Quanfulacunqde estis—vos ego magna voco.” 
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How terrible the array would have 
seemed to my heart, had it been given 
me to read it ten years before; and 
yet how calmly I could look upon it 
now, as past—past !—irrevocable— 
how tolerable I had found what it had 
been anguish to anticipate; and turn- 
ing over my papers listlessly, to seek 
for some dates of occurrences that I 
once thought could never be forgot- 
ten, two or three letters caught my 
eye. They were letters to the dead ; 
and there were names there, and 
hopes, and fears, and projects; and 
where were now the objects sharers 
of them all? Gone—changed—buried 
—* forgotten, like a dead man out of 
mind;” and where was the youth 
who wrote those letters, to whom 
“never” and “for ever” were such 
familiar words? Is he wandering a 
dim spectre about the haunts of his 
departed joys? or has he already 
joined those he loved so well in an- 
other and a better world? Ishe? Was 
it J who traced these lines? What am 
I? I ground my teeth with anger—imy 
cheeks burned with shame—I did 
what I often do with myself—I fell 
out with the beast; we had high 
words. Thus they ran between us :— 

“Confound you for a worthless 
dog, I hate to think you belong to 
me. That you were frivolous and in- 
dolent, I knew long ago; but now I 
find that is not the worst of you; 
though to that, perhaps, in part, per- 
tain your other vices; but you per- 
suaded me at one time you were so 
elevated, so tender and true, so pitiful 
and constant, your imagination so ex- 
alted, your soul so full of sensibility, 
that I forgave you many petty sins on 
account thereof; and now see what a 
poor, vacillating, heartless wretch you 
are proved to be—how soun you have 
forgotten what once absorbed you— 
how your most powerful recollections 
are ‘writ in water.’ I will never be- 
lieve you again. Get out of my sight 
—you disgust me.” 

‘*¢ Think again,” says my poor self, 
humbly, “before you give me up. 
Ain I worse than my neighbours? 
Have you done more, in your accusa- 
tions of me, than read alow! a page of 
the book of human nature, as com- 
monly printed? Do you not know 


“*¢ Nought may endure but mutability ?” 


Look around you, and see if you find 
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one man in a thousand who has a 
steadier spirit than yourself, I will 
give you leave to say what you will of 
me. Has the disconsolate wi- 
dower of last year, to whose wedding 
you are asked to go to-morrow, or 
Miss Lackaday, whose lover was killed 
by a fall out hunting a week too soon 
to give her a right to wear weeds, and 
mourn becomingly a twelvemonth and 
aday? Wasn'tit well she was spared 
a blush at dropping them to become 
Lady Tucker within four months of 
his death ? or—or—or : 

In short, the rogue ran on so 
volubly, and spoke so badly of the rest 
of the world, that I was obliged to 
stop him. He failed to make out much 
of a case for himself certainly; he 
acknowledged he was neturally gay, 
but not a hardened fellow in the main; 
that “upon his maturity” he had 
hitherto met with no person worthy of 
enduring remembrance, though he had 
thought he had; that his sorrow had 
been sincere as Jong as it lasted; that 
he had new things to think of every 
day; that he was “unfortunately” 
young, and youth will be elastic, so 
that though I would not be reconciled 
to him in a moment, I was very willing 
to let judgment go by default, lest he 
should get the better of me in the 
argument. ; 

«* Have it your own way,” said I, 
doggedly, “and hold your peace—I 
am tired thinking of you,” and I flung 
myself back in my oaken broken 
elbow chair,” redolent of dirt and 
comfort, as is every article of furni- 
ture in this my glory hole, from the 
ricketty-looking, but solid old table, 
covered with an “olla podrida’ of 
books and scraps of paper, broken 
tools, and odd boot straps, disabled 
fire-arms, and half-solved problems, to 
the soft uncomely footstool by the 
fender, every inkstain on whose once 
crimson complexion I am familiar 
with, even to affection. Sir Thomas 
Brown’s works lay open on the table ; 
my eye fell upon this passage— 


‘* Darkness and light divide the course 
of time, and oblivion shares with me- 
mory the the worthiest part even of our 
living beings. We slightly remember 
our felicities, and the smartest strokes 
of affliction leave but short smart upon 
us; sense endureth no extremities, and 
sorrows destroy us or themselves; to 
weep into stones are fables, Afilictions 
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induce callosities; miseries are slippery 
or fall like snow upon us, which not- 
withstanding is no unhappy stupidity. 
To be ignorant of evils to come, anil 
forgetful of evils past, is a merciful pro- 
vision in nature whereby we digest the 
mixture of our few and evil days.” 


And is it even Alas! poor 
humanity, that our hearts should be 
mutable as our frames, to which some- 
thing is hourly lost or acquired, and 
yet still that we should be unwilling 
believers in the reality of that uncon- 
scious vital operation! Humiliating 
philosophy, how our souls protest 
against it, even while our experience 
confirms its truth. Yet is it true? 
Is not our revolt against the imputa- 
tion of instability to ourselves, and our 
desire and belief in the eternity of our 
own memories, in the thoughts of 
others a silent testimony that there is 
a love which will not perish—a pulse 
in deep-hearted affection which death 
cannot bid pause? I will believe it 
though it never beat in my breast for 
human being, and may never beat for 
me. Why are we given to yearn after 
this undying love, if it may never, never 
be ours? The subject did not bear 
musing on. I rose and lounged over 
to the little Gothic window roofed out 
upon the slates—prospect well known 
but ever new—the old blackened 
housetops to the left—the mountains 
and trees dimly seen in the distance, 
sometimes clear and radiant in sun- 
light and green, and again dark and 
mysterious with night and shadow— 
and nearer still the wide and mighty 
sea stretched in its quiet vastness, 
then dotted with fair ships and white 
gleaming boats—bright, calm, glassy, 
but instinct with power, like the strong 
heart of buoyant youth when filled 
with that indescribable delight which 
the mere sense of being sometimes 
inspires, but oft, vague, troubled mists, 
like these broken reminiscences of the 
past—dimmed hopes of the future. I 
leaned my head against the window 
frame and mused on; nature offered 
no distraction to my thoughts, but 
perversely she seemed to give me 
sympathy. I was weary of myself, of 
my youth, of its vain unconsecrated 
delights, its fleeting pleasures, with 
which for me no feeling of eternity 
might henceforth blend; I longed for 
age, with its hacknied experience, its 
chill material wisdom, its dull torpor. 


so? 
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Just then a sudden burst of sunshine 
fell on the white monument on Killiney 
Hill, and lit with tranquil gladness the 
grey rocks and green corn fields below, 
and the scarce panting sea. I thought 
of heaven. 


“ Surely these feverish aspirations there 
Shall grasp their full desire, 
And this unsettled fire 

Burn calmly, brightly, in immortal air!" 


But why should I dwell longer on my 
own contemplations—enough that I 
passed half an hour looking out of the 
window, and then having inducted my- 
self into a tolerably dusty frock coat, 
and equipped myself w ith hat, gloves, 
and cane, I left the house and saun- 
tered slowly down the street. 

I had no settled purpose ; I had left 
home because I did not well know 
what to do with myself within, and 
thought, “ if thought it may be called 
which thought was none,” that some 
idle excitement might be possibly en- 
countered without—I cared not much 
of what kind, “from pitch and toss 
to manslaughter,” which might serve 
to turn the current of my wayward 
disobedient thoughts that ran hard 
upon discontentment with human 
nature in general and my own in par- 
ticular. Had a temptation come across 
me—a match at cricket, a bet at Rigby’s 
gallery, a row round the harbour, or 
a mad gallop on the fifteen acres, 
might have given a fresh impulse to 
my spirits, and taken me ten minutes 
sooner from —— street, and then— 
what then? You and I might never 
have been facquainted. But none of 
these things were presented to me— 
every body was out of town. I strolled 
on, looking up at some of the open 
windows of the dusty houses, and 
and wondering where the familiar 
owners were disporting themselves, 
when I was stopped at the steps of a 
large house in about the middle of the 
street, by a policeman who had just 
closed the door of the house behind 
him, and was descending when he ad- 
dressed me. 

** Is the master at home, Mr. Frank, 
if you please? I was just going up to 
ask him what I’d best do about the 
poor gentleman that’s in this house; 
l’'ve had some trouble with him, and 
he’s not quite right in his head I’m 
thinking, and yet he’s not all out 
astray either P 
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I knew the man well; he was the 
son of an old tenant of my father, who 
bad procured him his situation. ‘ No, 
Dwyer, my father is out; but what do 
you want with him ?” 

It seemed that when he had left the 
usual form for the return of the census 
the day before, at the house he had 
just quitted, there had been some 
demur on the part of the servant as 
to receiving it. She said the house 
was empty, and referred to her mas- 
ter’s agent, who managed all his busi- 
ness; but after some hesitation she 
took it, and when he called again that 
morning, she acknowledged that her 
master was in the house, and she 
feared dying; that she could not go 
out and leave him alone, nor if she 
was able to do so, did she know to 
whom to apply, as he had no friends 
or relations whom she had ever seen 
or heard of, and he refused to see any 
person. I inquired his name. 

‘<I believe it’s Daly, sir; but I’d be 
thankful if you’d just step over and 
speak to the old woman yourself, if it 
wouldn't be too much trouble, for I’ve 
a wish for the poor gentleman.” 

* You have seen him then,” said I. 

«© She told me to make my way in 
whether she would or no, so I said I 
should see him sir about the paper, 
and that’s the only plea that any one 
can take leave tosee him on. He 
looks mighty bad and he ought to have 
a doctor or his clergy with him—may- 
be, sir, if you could get to speak to 
him, you might bring him to reason.” 

Interested in this whimsical ac- 
count, I accompanied Dwyer to the 
door; I had remarked the house 
often—it was the largest in the 
street, and on one side detached from 
the rest. It seemed quite deserted, 
at least, I had never seen any person 
go in, or out of it, and through 
the lower windows, dim with accumu- 
lated dust, there was nothing visible 
but the bare walls and folding doors 
of a large room and larger hall; 
the paint was worn off the railings, 
the padlocks of the area were rusty 
and cankered, the flagstones below, 
untrodden and overgrown with grass; 
it was a dreary looking abode; it 
might have been inhabited before ‘the 
last ten or twelve yeurs, but since 
that period it had always seemed to 
me in the same state that it was in 
then, there were no bills upon it, 
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nor had there been any in my remem- 
brance, so"I had concluded that it was 
in law. We ascended the steps, and 
one single knock, which the sombre 
appearance of the house perhaps 
caused me to think sounded hollow 
and loud, brought the old woman to 
the door. She regarded me with 
dubious and inhospitable eye ; seeming 
to suspect I came with hostile inten- 
tions, and a sense of the awkward- 
ness of my position as an unbidden 
intruder upon a stranger’s privacy, 
prevented my instantly addressing 
her. While I was endeavouring to 
extemporize some pretext, for having 
accompanied Dwyer, he anticipated 
me. 

“ Well, Mrs. Delany, you know I’m 
not hard, but a man must stand by 
his duty, or lose his place. I must 
bring that paper, right or wrong to 
the office to-night, and if he won't 
fill it, why he must answer for it, 
and that would be troublesome, to 
say no more; but here’s a neighbour, 
Mr. Telford, and if he says that the 
masther is in no way to be account- 
able for the likes, being sick, and 
undther the care of a doctor, well 
and good! Its nothing to me you 


know, but maybe the master would 
have no objection to see him, if he 
heard he was friendly.” 

*‘He’s mighty bad,” she replied, 
«sure enough, no matter who thinks 
it, and it’s for death he must be I’m 
afeard since he tuk so asy to the 
notion of seein any one, for up to 
last week the thought that it ’ud come 
out that he was in it atall atall, ’ud 
be enough to set him wild, anyhow ; 
I'll ax himself will he see yees.” 

On this the crone left us standing 
at the door, and chaining it ajar to 
prevent our entrance. Meanwhile she 
went away; in about five minutes she 
returned, and opening it, desired the 
man to follow her; I entered the 
hall with him and asked her per- 
mission to remain there until his 
return, she hesitated for a few mo- 
ments, but at length consented, and 
with unexpected civility, wiped the 
dust off a chair standing near for 
my accommodation, and went up the 
stairs with Dwyer, leaving me to my 
lucubrations—having taken the first 
step in an adventure with that success 
which generally favours boldness or 
impudence, which you may please to 
call it. 


CHAPTER II. 


** Oh, open the door.’* 


OLD ScotcH BALLaD. 


“He so defaite was that no mannere man 
Scarcely might him knowen where he went 
So was he lean, and thereto pale and wan 
And feeble, that he walketh by potent, 

And what thing was the cause of all his pain, 
° he n’olde the cause’ plain.” 


Tue hall was a square of about forty 
feet, paved chequer-wise with black 
and white marble, two high windows 
looked out upon the street. On the 
left hand side was a deeply sunk old- 
fashioned fire-place, or rather hearth, 
in which stood an urn of cut steel, 
cankered with age and rust. On the 
other side was a door opening, I 
presumed, into aparlour, and opposite 
the hall-door was another which stood 
open, showing a wide passage or cor- 
ridor, off which there were two other 
rooms visible, showing the house to 
be double, and evidently of large size. 

Springing out of the hall (which 
was the full height of the house 
and roofed by a domed skylight) was 
a wide stone staircase with fanciful 


CHAUCER. 


iron balustrades, four flights of steps 
were visible from the hall, when they 
were closed by folding doors, through 
which, when Dwyer and the old 
woman had disappeared, I was at 
leisure to contemplate my situation, 
and gather conjectures from the aspect 
of the house, and imagine the proba- 
bilities with regard to its occupant. 
Scanty, indeed, was the food for 
conjecture here, for furniture there 
was none, but the seat I had occupied, 
and underneath the hollow staircase 
a huge old-fashioned sedan chair, with 
G. D. in brazen letters upon it, and a 
half-effaced coat of arms, which, being 
unskilled in heraldry, afforded me no 
clue to its ownership. I attempted 
to open its door, but in vain ; its stiff- 
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ness (from disuse, I suppose,) resisted 
all my efforts, and I could only see 
through the dim window the blue 
cushions, drapery, and curtains, trim- 
med with tarnished silver lace: this 
had probably been the vehicle of some 
old dowager—mother, aunt, or grand- 
mother of its present owner. What 
visions of elbow sleeves, powdered 
heads, hoops, cards, and cardinals, 
might it not conjure up before him. 
My further scrutiny and cogitations 
were stopped by the re-appearance of 
Dwyer at the folding doors of the 
lobby afore-mentioned, beckoning me 
to come up after him. After passing 
through them, we ascended to the 
highest story of the house, and knock- 
ing at a low door, entered a large 
attic, the windows of which opened on 
the roof, which was partly flat, and 
surrounded by a low parapet wall: the 
room was uncarpeted, and contained 
little more than a small bed and an 
arm chair, on which sat the object of 
my curiosity. He was a tall man, of 
spare figure, and seemed about forty 
years of age. He might have been 
even younger, allowing for the effects 
of grief or sickness ; or he might have 
been several years older, as the long 
hair which hung in straggling locks 
over his coat was nearly white; his 
forehead was high and narrow, and 
crossed with many lines, as if caused 
by its frequent corrugation from pain ; 
his nose was a fine aquiline, and 
though evidently sharpened by ill 
health, it preserved still an almost 
feminine delicacy and softness of out- 
line: his eyes of a deep blue, which 
had a kind of suffused brightness, were 
large and sunken: he was the wreck 
of a very handsome man ; but in the 
uncertain expression of countenance, 
and tremulous movement of the under 
lip, I thought there seemed evidence 
of an impaired intellect. This was 
the impression a first glance gave me ; 
but when he looked at me with calm 
scrutiny for above a minute, and then 
said, with perfect rationality and com- 
posure—* I don’t know you, sir; may 
I inquire what your business is here, 
and with me?” My presence of mind 
entirely forsook me, on finding myself 
in the presence not of an idiot, or 
madman, as I had anticipated, but of 
& person as sane as myself, and prob- 
ably as willing to resent the insult of 
an intrusive visit. I muttered some- 
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thing about the paper which Dwyer 
had left, and, truth to tell, heartily 
wished myself away, as I could not 
reconcile it to myself to impose my 
curiosity under false pretences, but I 
had no present alternative. Happily 
he did not doubt me. 

«* Oh, yes—the number, born, mar- 
ried, died—but she did not die here !— 
not here—I cannot exactly remem- 
ber.” 

He paused: I thought his mind was 
wandering, and took courage to say— 

“‘] beg your pardon for this intru- 
sion, sir ; but the certificate of a phy- 
sician will be a full excuse for your 
not being subjected to painful compli- 
ances ; you seem ill able for business 
at present, and if there is any friend 
or relative whom you might wish to 
see, I will be happy to be the bearer 
of your wishes on the subject.” 

“Ill,” said he; * I am a dying man 
—I know it—I have no desire for a 
physician, for his exertions would be 
in vain. I have a friend, however ; 
but I do not wish to see him; but if 
you will secure his presence when I 
am dead, I will be thankful to you.” 
He spoke slowly, taking breath with 
difficulty between each few words. 

There was a touching dignity in his 
manner and language, which, together 
with the solitary and hopeless nature 
of his circumstances, moved me deeply, 
for his wasted frame and ghastly 
countenance too plainly showed the 
truth of his conviction. 

** Reckon on me with security, sir,” 
replied I, to fulfil all your com- 
mands; but meanwhile suffer me to 
call in a medical man: I cannot but 
hope that your anticipations are 
groundless. See a physician to-day, 
and to-morrow, if you are able for 
business, you can speak of it.” 

“Young man,” said he, grasping 
my arm with a strong pressure, “ you 
do not know me: to you death might 
be terrible—to me he is familiar—I 
can meet him now calmly—all I love 
is with the dead. I have seen no per- 
son for many years past but that 
woman. I have but one wish—one 
command ; and there is a person who 
will execute that, I trust. If I must 
see a physician, so let it be—my will 
is powerless now—it is little matter-— 
my object is already achieved.” 

Fearful of his rescinding this per- 
mission, I left the room, and signing 
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to the servant to follow me, I waited 
for her in the hall. 

“My good woman, I fear your 
master is dying, and it is necessary his 
friends should be informed of his con- 
dition: do you know who they are ?— 
he wishes to settle his affairs, but he 
is not quite himself at present—is 
he ?” 

“Och, he has his sinses right 
enough, sir,” replied she, “ only he’s 
quare, an’ I dunna any wan belongin’ 
to him: I think he has no wan. I'm 
twelve year width him, and sorra wan 
ever come to look afther him, barrin’ 
yersilf. Whiniver they called for 
taxes or the like, they was all sint to 
Mr. Barrett on the quay to be ped; 
and any thing was done to the house, 
mysilf had ordhers to see afiher.” 

“And does Mr. Barrett know any 
thing of your master ?” 

“« The gintleman niver seen him, sir, 
nor no wan but mesilf knew he was in 
it at all, beyant all he bid to be denied 
to Mr. Barrett ; twicet a year he brings 
a letther for him, and the masther 
laves apaper with me for him, whinever 
he comes, and towld me to tell him he 
was in the counthry. Mesilf has been 
afeard this while back since he's been 
gettin’ so donny; only that he niver 
was like another. I done all I could 
width him, but he’d roar murdher at 
me if I dar spake of telling any doc- 
thor about him, and this was the 
way it was width me; I’m thinkin’ he 
seen a power of trouble in his time, or 
maybe done some badness whin he was 
young, that he’s thinkin’ to make up 
for now. He does be readin’ or 
writin’ always, or talkin’ out, and he 
alone. In the day he sted a’most 
always in bid, and thin in the evenin’ 
he'd git up, and walk all through the 
place like a sperrit; and this was his 
way iver since he come in it, till about 
a month ago, whin he tuk this sick- 
ness heavy an his heart ; it’s a cowld 
I believe, but anyhow a trifle id sarve 
to kill him now.” 

I will spare the recital in her lan- 
guage further, and say shortly that all 
I could learn from her was, that 
about twelve years before she was in 
the habit of doing char work in the 
house for the servants, when it was in- 
habited, for a month or six weeks, by 
its owner and his wife—a Mr. Whych- 
cot, a gentleman from England, a 
brother of her master’s; that when 
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the family left it, and went to the 
country, she had the care of the house 
—that once, after Mr. Whychcot 
came there for a day along with her 
master, and she believed they had 
some words, but upon what subject she 
did not know; but the day after Mr. 
Whychcot shot himself, somewhere 
out near the park, and was carried 
home there, and buried in the church 
near, as the jury brought in a verdict 
of temporary derangement; and she 
heard that his wife died the week after 
of fright and grief, and that his bro- 
ther had got the property. She still 
remained there, and was paid as 
usual by Mr. Barrett, who had been 
Mr. Whychcot's agent ; and late one 
evening, in the course of a month 
after she heard these circumstances, 
her present master came to the door, 
and told her he was coming to live 
there ; but desired her to inform no 
person, but to tell all inquirers that 
he was out of town, which command 
she had strictly obeyed, going out 
only for the purpose of getting her 
payment from Mr. Barrett, or of pro- 
curing necessaries for herself‘ind him. 
She told me that Mr. Barrett called 
him Mr. Daly. She seemed an hon- 
est, worthy old woman, and anxious 
about her unfortunate master. I re- 
commended her to remain near him as 
much as possible until my return, and 
not to mention her conference with 
me, and I left the house, pondering 
over how all this would end. 

I had involved myself in an affair 
mysterious enough to give free scope 
for fancy ; but at that moment interest 
for the life of the poor man took the pre- 
cedence in my mind of curiosity as to 
his story. I went directly to Dr. "83 
he was not at home, but hearing that 
he would be at home in an hour, I 
proceeded to seek an interview with 
Mr. Barrett—the agent to whom the 
servant had referred me, and I found 
him in his office on quay. He 
was a round, smart, well-drest, dap- 
per little man, with a tolerable ad- 
dress, but with that indescribable air 
of assumption, which is generally cha- 
racteristic of the bearing of a certain 
class of Dublin attorneys. Bear with 
me, numerous and respectable body ; 
ye may afford to smile at the taunt of 
a briefless barrister; ye have the 
law in your own hands, while, not 
having the fear of Lord Chesterfield 
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before my eyes, (who so strenuously 
warns the young aspirant for fashion, 
against bringing sweeping clauses 
against particular professions) I de- 
nounce your manners as “very pe- 
culiar.” 

But to return to Mr. Barrett: I 
presented him with my card, and re- 
quested to know whether he was agent 
to Mr. Daly, who had a house in 

street. He nodded in the affirma- 
tive. I inquired whether he was per- 
sonally acquainted with him, or could 
inform me whether he had any rela- 
tives living, to whom I could apply, 
as I had some disagreeable surmises 
with regard to his health, state of 
mind, &c. He told me he was not at 
all acquainted with him, having never 
seen him but once, a short time before 
his brother, Mr. Whychcot’s death— 


that since his accession to the property, - 


his intercourse had been carried on 
with him entirely by letter, and that 
his communications were perfectly sa- 
tisfactory and rational. He smiled 
significantly, adding, ‘* He is an odd 
character, I believe, but well able to 
take care of his affairs ; he is too in- 
dolent to look after them himself, but 
he knows they are in safe hands. I 
have lodged for twelve years back, one 
thousand pounds half yearly to his 


credit, in the bank, and I understand 
he does not draw above fifty pounds 
per annum from it. I have made 
many efforts to see him, but in vain ; 
so whatever happens, I am not to 
blame. I am not aware of his having 
any relatives in this country; but if 
he bas, he knows of them, and they 
of him, I dare venture to say. They 
were an eccentric family, I fancy: his 
brother died under odd circumstances 
—perhaps you know ?” 

I made some further inquiries ; but 
failed to discover any thing which could 
throw light on the subject, or account 
for the mysterious seclusion in which 
Mr. Daly had chosen to envelope him- 
self. I was not particularly prepo- 
sessed by the demeanour of the spruce 
little gentleman ; and having no rea- 
son to conclude that a man, who 
clearly occupied no other position as 
regarded him than that of collector of 
his rents, would be better qualified 
than myself to aid or soothe him, I 
did not think it necessary at present 
to inform him of the circumstances 
under which I had become acquainted 
with the subject of my inquiries ; 
therefore thanking him for his infor- 
mation, I made my exit, and returned 
to Dr. s. 


CHAPTER III, 


“ The weary are at rest." 


I found Doctor » having just 
entered his study; and when he had 
listened patiently to my narrative of 
the events of the morning, with his 
usual cordial kindness he volunteered 
to accompany me instantly to 
street. 

It was impossible for him to offer 
an opinion as to the probable disease 
of the unfortunate man; nor did he 
think there was just ground to infer 
that his intellect was impaired, from 
the mere fact of the singular mode of 
life he had adopted. 

*“ Until I have seen him,” said he, 
« we cannot determine on the proper 
course to be taken as to the arrange- 
ment of his affairs.” 

We agreed that it was best that he 
should introduce himself to the pa- 
tient alone; and a few minutes brought 
us to the door. In about a quarter of 


Jos. 


an hour he came down to the hall, 
where I anxiously awaited him, and 
we left the house together. 

«Is he dying, Doctor e 

** Surely,” replied he;  fast—no 
art could save him. Indeed I should 
say, as far as my experience goes, that 
twenty-four hours will probably be his 
utmost period. He has dropsy of the 
chest, superinduced, as well as I can 
judge from the symptoms he detailed, 
by long-standing organic disease of 
the heart ; poor fellow!” 

* Did he give you no hint as to his 
history—his wishes, &c. ?” 

** None whatever. I left all that to 
you ; but itis due to us both that they 
should be inquired into, and that im- 
mediately ; and his friends, if he has 
any, be made aware of his condition. 
I think you said he was a man of pro- 
perty ?” 
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“Do you think his intellects af- 
fected ?” 

** Not in the least ; he is as sane as 
you or I, and it strikes me I have 
seen him before—his countenance is a 
remarkable one. I do not now recall 
where, but I cannot but think his face 
is not unknown to me. I have it—it 
was at Irwin’s I saw him, in the year 
’22—at a party in Irwin’s rooms in 
college; and the name, too—Daly ; 
itis thesame man. Irwin, I have no 
doubt, knows all about him; but 
where to find him—he may be in 
Russia or Constantinople, for aught I 
know.” 

** Oh! leave me to find out Irwin,” 
suid I; “he is in town; I met him 
last week, moping down Grafton- 
street; but, meanwhile, can nothing 
be done for the unhappy man ?—is 
there no palliative ?—he ought not to 
be left solely to that old servant.” 

“ Certainly,” he replied; “some 
person ought to be provided to sit up 
with him. I wished him to see a 
clergyman, for there was no use in 
concealing the truth. Indeed, he 
seemed fully aware of it; but he was 
so strongly averse to this, that I did 
not urge him much, as it is matter of 
feeling. As for remedies, ether and 
opiates might afford a temporary re- 
lief. I will send some slight prepara- 
tion of the kind ; but it is vain to hope 
concerning him. In this case you are 
as good a physician as I; but I will 
call again to-morrow. Farewell. I 
would have you seek Irwin tout de 
suite.” 

So saying, Doctor walked away. 

I was rather chagrined at the easy, 
business-like manner in which the 
ood doctor treated this matter ; and 
internally, perhaps, half accused him 
of barbarity for his seeming insouciance, 
I returned to the house, and made ar- 
rangements with the old woman to 
spend the night there myself, and asked 
her if she required any comfort or 
necessary for her master, which I 
could procure. She told me that 
there was nothing wanting, that his 
inhabiting the wretched room he was 
in was entirely his own choice, and 
that he could not be induced to leaye 
it, though the other rooms in the house 
were fully and even luxuriantly fur- 
nished; and that he would take nothing 
but tea, or such slops as she was well 
able to prepare for him. 
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Musing on the singular adventure 
in which I had thus unexpectedly em- 
barked, and on the best consolations I 
could bring to this mournful and mys- 
terious death-bed, I made my way to 
Irwin’s lodgings, and heard, to my 
dismay, that he was out of town, and 
would not return until the following 
day. So I went back, heavy and dis- 
pirited, to Mr. Daly’s, and found him 
In the access of a paroxysm of anguish, 
from oppression of breathing, which 
lasted for some time. The applica- 
tion of an opiate plaister and a sooth- 
ing draught just sent by Dr. ’ 
gave him temporary relief. It was a 
painful task to call his attention to 
worldly affairs at such a season. I 
hardly knew how to commence it; 
but, strange to say, he was more com- 
posed than I, and in pauses of mitiga- 
tion, told me that his will and papers 
were deposited in his desk in the room 
below ; that the former had been care- 
fully prepared long sincé, and that his 
heir was also to be his executor. He 
sent for it, and caused me and the old 
servant to witness it. I mentioned 
Irwin. 

** That is the man,” said he. “TI 
would not desire to see him now. I 
ought, perhaps, to have done so ere 
this; but I had not courage, and now 
Iam unable. He was a true friend, 
and will love me too well to mourn 
for me. I will not doubt that he will 
fulfil my wishes ; but should he hesi- 
tate, or not be at hand when I die, I 
charge you to see them enforced to 
the letter—I allude to the minute di- 
rections I have given as to the dispo- 
sal of my body. Promise me this "— 
and he looked at me with dying ear- 
nestness. 

I was painfully moved. “ Rely 
upon it, sir,” said J, “ that, as far as 
possible, your commands shall be held 
sacred. Mr. Irwin is an intimate 
friend of mine; but I need not urge 
you to believe in his fidelity. He will 
be here to-morrow.” 

He smiled—“ I trust that may be 
too late.” 

The exertion of speaking had ex- 
hausted him, and a fresh paroxysm 
was the consequence. When this 
passed, it was but to be succeeded by 
another ; but in the momentary inter- 
vals, with a reinforced power of mind 
which now seems to be incredible, he 
spoke calmly—courageously. I prayed 
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him to think of hereafter—of that in- 
visible world to which he was so swiftly 
going. The fearful reality gave me 
eloquence. 

“I have thought of it,” said he— 
‘it is peace, peace.” 

But why should I dwell on this 
scene. I am a novice at description, 
and more graphic pens than mine 
have vainly attempted to pourtray 
what it is to see soul and body part. 
I will not seek to move any heart by 
giving minutely the passages of that 
night. What stirred me deeply might 
seem common-placeto many. To die 
is common-place; but if there be one 
who, however, with anxious eye, 
watched the progress of the disease 
that preyed on him, he will be well 
able to realize that spectacle which, 
once seen, can never be forgotten. In 
no other malady is the powerful, slow, 
sure grasp of the iron hand of death 
so visible. The drilling links, the 
gradual extinction of vitality, the em- 

urpled features fading to an ashen 
ue, the labouring breast which strug- 
gles still, heaving for breath, after 
longer and longer intervals, till at 
length one long, low, gurgling sigh, 
which seemed to me easier than the 
rest, closed his last pang—then was 
the victory decided. I thought that, 
worn out with pain, he slept; but a 
significant look from the servant, who 
stood silent at the foot of the bed, un- 
deceived me. 

“He is gone,” said she, quietly; 
and moving up to the pillow, glared 
the light on the fallen jaw and wide- 
open eyes of the deadman. We were 
alone with the body. 

She closed the glazing eyes, and 
bound a cloth under the chin, while I, 
fixed and almost stupified, sat looking 
on. She then opened the lattice—the 
swallows were just beginning to twitter 
under the window, as the early dawn 
was grey. I rose mechanically, and 
walked over to look out upon the 
parting clouds, and gazed vacantly 
like one ina dream. I know not how 
long I stood there. After a while, I 
turned; there was the old woman, the 
glimmering candle with its long wick 
unsnuffed, and on the little table beside 
the narrow bed—white, bare, and com- 
fortless--stood the half-full phial of 
medicine, and bowl of whey, provided 
for its now painless occupant—the 
cold, calm, majestic corpse. 1 looked 
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on it long and steadily—how dignified, 
how stately—it was a noble statue. I 
could not analyse my feelings, and 
hardly collect my thoughts, the events 
had hurried upon me so rapidly. 
There he lay—a man whose existence 
I had not known when the sun, now 
about to rise, had risen yesterday—of 
whose living history I knew nothing, 
and now I was his sole confidant. 
What had he been—what untold mi- 
series had laid him low ? 

When standing by the death-bed of 
one we love, we are too full of keen 
anguish for reflection, we think not of 
ourselves but of him; but when not 
under the pressure of actual grief, 
there is, in my opinion, an elevating 
influence in the presence of a corpse 
which must be felt, unless by those 
inured by custom to the sight. Who 
but at times must envy it, and long to 
die? I speak not of this as though it 
were a pious feeling, but a kind of na- 
tural reconciliation with mortality 
which inspires us—a mood which, per- 
haps, it would be wise to encourage. 
We cannot but endow the departed 
soul with the same peaceful rest ex- 
pressed in the features of its late te- 
nement, and hope, if not say, “ Surely 
it is well with him.” 

Some lines of that great and good 
man, John Wesley, came forcibly into 
my mind; and if they want the eleva- 
tion of poetic diction to commend them 
to the critical reader, their homely 
embodiment of actual impressions may 
atone for its absence. The feelings 
they express were mine for the moment, 
as with interest and awe I contem- 
plated the still face of this utter stran- 
ger: 


“Oh, lovely appearance of death, 
What sight upon earth is so fair ? 
Not all the gay pageants that breathe, 
Can with a dead body compare. 
With solemn delight I survey 
The corpse when the spirit is fled— 
In love with the beautiful clay, 
And longing to lie in its stead! 


** To mourn and to suffer is mine, 
While bound inlife’s prison I breathe, 
And still for deliverance pine, 
And press to the issues of death. 
What now with my tears I bedew, 
Oh, might I this moment become ; 
My spirit created anew, 
My body consigned to the tomb.” 
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** Lives there a record which hath told 
That she was wedded, widowed, old ?"’ 


* Unless those eyes deceive, 
I may, I must, I will believe 
That she, whose charms so meekly glow, 
Is what she ouly seemed below.” 


In meditations such as these, an hour 
or more passed away; and then the 
glorious morning sun beamed through 
the window into the lonely chamber 
of death. How bright and beautiful 
looked the far hills, and how fresh and 
green in the early dew the rank grass 
and trees, even in the town garden, or 
rather waste plot of ground, at the 
back of the house ; and then the birds, 
in their summer merriment, were flut- 
tering through the branches, particu- 
larly one sweet thrush, who was the 
chief musician— 
“ His dark wings 
Quivered with song, such free triumphant song, 


As if tears were not, as if breaking hearts 
Had not a place below.” 


How shall we explain our changeful 
hearts to ourselves? The scene and 
hour gave a sudden revulsion to my 
thoughts—I felt, thrillingly, a sense of 
life, and youth, and strength too vivid 
to forget. 

Then, hark! there came a voice of 
bells—joy-bells—pealing merrily. Was 
it because death had won? Ay! it 
was—I did not recollect at the time 
the cause—but it was the anniversary of 
the battle of Waterloo. To how many 
had that gay chime been as a knell, 
and told of youth and bravery quelled 
in its beauty and pride—of manly vi- 
gour, and soft, fond, filial, paternal 
husband's love, for ever paralysed and 
chilled ; to how many a heart it told 
its 

*“ Only hope 
Had died beneath the hoofs of trampling steeds ?’’ 


But these thoughts did not come be- 
fore me then. Bells !—some say their 
sound is ever mournful. J think not 
so; but this—it is the most sympa- 
thetic music. It ever speaks of hope or 
of despair—bursting forth, we know 
not whence, the instrument and cause 
alike invisible. The passing bell—the 
knell—has not its high, lone, weird, 
monotonous vibration—without modu- 
lation, without harmony, but solemnly 
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melodious — an inexplicable magic ? 
Like the departing pulsation of life, it 
strikes and stops, and we pause, and 
lo! it strikes again, and again, and 
again, and again, and then there is a 
longer pause, and we listen—but in 
vain, we hear it no more; but it 
leaves the ear still expectant, for it 
“died and gave no sign.” 

And joy-bells—are they not joyous, 
with their quick, successive cadence 
“never ending, still beginning ?” They, 
too, leave the sounds unfinished ; but 
then the heart only hopes for a peal 
more joyful than the last—a dia- 
pason would there seem a chord of 
woe, a signal that all was over. 

I listened, and still they chimed on. 
The morning wore away ; but I could 
not awake myself to reality sufficiently 
to consider what was best to be done, 
or rather what I should first do. The 
noiseand cries inthe street first aroused 
me to a sense of my position; and 
speaking to the old woman, who now, 
worn out with watching and weariness, 
I perceived had fallen asleep in her 
chair, I told her that it would be ne- 
cessary for me to seal her master’s 
desk and property, until I should re- 
turn in a few hours with his executor 
and man of business, to have his will 
read, and its provisions carried into 
effect. 

She, poor old creature, seemed 
really in heart-felt grief, nor (as might 
have been expected, considering her 
class and situation, ) jealous of the inter- 
ference of one whose position with 
regard to her late master might par- 
donably have excited suspicions, if not 
distrust, in a less honest and upright 
mind, and be taken advantage of by a 
grasping and unfeeling one. 

«Then you'd betther come to the 
drawin’-room, sir; it was there I put 
back the paper he sent me width last 
night.” She said Mr. Daly, even 
during his health, seldom rose till 
dusk, and then chiefly spent his time 
in writing, or pacing about that roome 
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He would never suffer the furniture 
to be removed or altered in any way. 
“It was hard to undherstand his 
ways, poor gintleman,” said she ; “ but 
sure he had aright to be pleased, as 
he was the master, and he had a rale 
tindher heart any how.” While she 
spoke, her tears flowed fast, proving, 
as the tears of age ever do, the since- 
rity of her sorrow, and opening the 
door of a large room, we entered. 
The shutters were closed, but through 
a heart-shaped hole cut in the upper 
part of them, the sun poured in a 
slanting beam, showing the myriad 
dancing motes of air, as if every 
breath was instinct with life and 
motion. 

My heart was filled with subdued 
excitement: I was ashamed to ac- 
knowledge the experience of the emo- 
tion which almost stunned me. It 
was a large and lofty room, and fur- 
nished in a style which had been, per- 
haps, fashionable some fifty years ago 
—not antique, but rather out of date. 
The sofas and ottomans were high, 
square, and softly cushioned, and the 
oval-backed chairs covered with rich 
silk drab and rose-coloured damask, 
in a large flowered pattern, and pro- 
fusedly gilt, though now the colours 
were faded. The walls were also 
gilded in panels, and the mirrors and 
pier-glasses between the windows, with 
their marble slabs supported by car- 
yatides, were finished after the showy 
taste of the time. But what chiefly 
arrested my attention was a full length 
picture, the size of life, which occupied 
one end of the room. 

« Whose portrait is that?” in- 
quired I. 

«* Mrs. Whychcot’s, I believe, sir,” 
said the servant. 

«‘ Why, did you never see her—is 
it like her ?” 

*] don't know, sir: I seen her, 
sure enough, but not to know is that 
like her or no. She was weakly, and 
‘id always be muffled up in a shawl. 
But the masther was very partial to 
it, and it’s talkin’ to it he’d spind his 
time, whin he'd be here alone: myself 
often thought that it was afther her 
he broke his heart ; but I niver hard 
him spake of her.” 

The picture, which was finely exe- 
cuted, was that of a young woman, 
represented, as I thought, in charac- 
ter. An Italian scene formed the 
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back-ground, and a small volume lay 
on a seat, from which she seemed just 
risen: the dress was white, and its 
drapery sat almost closely to the 
figure, which was covered nearly to 
the throat: one arm fell listlessly by 
the side, and from the other depended 
a wide-leafed straw hat, knotted with 
blue ribbands, and a ribband of the 
same hue encircled the waist. The 
face was not fully turned, nor yet 
quite in profile: the hair, of a pale 
brown, was bound in a knot behind, so 
as to show the beautiful form of the 
head, and part fell in a thick soft mass, 
as if escaped from its band, down one 
side of the lovely face—most lovely it 
was. The forehead was high and 
calm, and the complexion pale and 
colourless—perhaps too colourless for 
a painting; but it might have faded 
from time. The brows were little 
darker than the hair, and but slightly 
arched. The eyes were a deep grey, 
and the features faultlessly beautiful ; 
but the expression of the whole coun- 
tenance was pensive and melancholy, 
even to a painful degree, for it was a 
speaking picture, and could not but be 
a resemblance of the subject of the 
artist’s pencil ; for never could ima- 
gination supply so touching an index 
of a broken heart as that fair face be- 
spoke. Without any absolute simila- 
rity in form, there was about it an air 
—a look, which reminded me of Gui- 
do’s Beatrice Cenci. I believe that 
their common characteristic was the 
expression of subdued energy visible 
in both. My eyes were rivetted upon 
it, and then did the probable story 
flash upon my mind of wretched— 
perhaps guilty love: but it was hard 
to associate such a thought with that 
of the pure and noble-looking being 
before me. Unfortunate she must 
have been—unworthy never. She was 
sacrificed, perhaps, by ambitious friends 
to the wealth of an elder brother, 
while her heart was another’s. Now 
I had discovered it. Unhappy young 
creature—well, she is at peace—she 
has no sin or sorrow now. Thus did 
I fashion her history. Then turning 
to the old woman, who stood near 
me—- 

“ Here is his desk, sir,” said she, 
“just as he left it. Thursday was 
the last day he was writin’ in it, I 
believe—I never dar stir it. I have 
no readin’ myself, and he niver locked 
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it; but here is the kay. He seena 
grate dale of throuble in his time, l’m 
sure, and it tuk it all to wear him out ; 
another would die in half the time.” 

The knowledge of the whole mys- 
tery was in my power now; but curi- 
ous as I was, I shrunk from learning 
it ; it seemed like sacrilege to pry into 
the secrets of the dead. Perhaps had 
he power now he would forbid me, 
thought 1, and hastily locking the 
desk, and taking the key, I left the 
house, and returned home. 

After parrying the many questions 
at our merry breakfast-table, occa- 
sioned by my grave looks, I soon set 
forth in quest of Irwin, and having 
found him at home, unfolded my er- 
rand. I knew well that never dida 
softer heart beat in an iron frame than 
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in Irwin’s; but, notwithstanding, his 
emotion surprised me. He could not 
listen to my detail of all the circum- 
stances, his grief was so overpower- 
ing when he heard that it was but just 
then that Daly was past all help and 
consolation. 

‘| have sought diligently for years, 
but could find no trace of him: I 
thought he had gone abroad. Had I 
seen him but once living,” he cried 
bitterly, “my poor, poor Richard!— 
To think of my having passed that house 
yesterday, unconscious of what its 
walls separated me from ; and in what 
careless mirth I wasted this night of 
his fate. Come, come,” said he, 
roughly, and dragging my arm under 
his, we left his lodgings, and with a 
rapid pace proceeded to street. 


A MONTH IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Tue world is changing—the poli- 
tical world need we say? The stage- 
coach world. The world of bobbins 
and muslins! Why should not the 
world of Mr. Murphy, the almanack 
novelist? but so it is—the summer 
of the present year having been 
“omitted by particular desire” in 
favour of a less honoured rival. 

Yet, who, amongst the dingy deni- 
zens of our dusty city, yearns not at 
this period of the year, towards the 
healthful breezes and green solitudes 
of the country. The sandy deserts 
of Arabia only want water-carts 
and bells, to complete the resemblance 
between some of their wide wastes 
and our more frequented thorough- 
fares in summer! How often have 
we observed the “‘ Hero of the Nile” 
ignobly swallowed up in dust, and 
the road to the fair at Donnybrook, 
one thick, dark “ palpable obscure ;”’ 
and then the lumbering water-cart 
trundling along, in some unsuspecting 
moment, lets fly full fiz against your 
‘patent leathers,” raising its ad- 
ditional contingent of dust and odours 
which shall be anonymous, and all 
this while you are broiling and evapo- 


rating at every pore. It is no small 
delight, under such a dynasty of heat 
and dust, amid the many intrusions 
of art, on the fair domain of nature, 
which the advancing surges of civi- 
lization every day betray, to learn 
that there are secret spots yet unin- 
vaded by the arch-intruder, “dingles 
and bushy dells” and “ bosky bourns,” 
where the ripening summer sheds its 
thousand charms, and thesoft shadows 
of the country afford a shelter for 
reading and communing with the busy 
spirits of former times, or those of 
our own time, away from the busy tur- 
moil of the world—sweet spots, 
not yet given up to that Iron Monster, 
whose breath is steam and whose 
maw is fed with fire, and threatens 
to overrun the length and breadth 
of the land. We live, of a verity, 
in an age of miracles, not the least 
of which is the “seven leagued 
giant” alluded to. Our fathers, good 
easy mortals, always made their wills, 
before “fitting out an expedition of 
forty or fifty miles” to one of the 
provincial towns, a bit of amuse- 
ment, now put off for a few spare 
moments after breakfast, or after 
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tea, and an economic traveller may, 
with a considerable degree of cer- 
tainty, accept an invitation to break- 
fast in Ireland, to dine in Scotland, 
and do himself the pleasure of join- 
ing John Bull at supper in Lanca- 
shire! Impressed with some such 
mystic hallucination, we formed the 
magnanimous resolve, in the early part 
of the summer months, to forsake the 
fostering attentions of Alma Mater, 
and, leaving the delights of dust and 
duns, commons and morning lectures 
behind us, decided on stretching our 
legs, (by-the-bye, none of the shortest,) 
amongst the Highlands, and along 
the lakes of Scotland. On the eve 
of our departure we fell in with 
three others bent on the same excur- 
sion, and as it may not be entirely 
devoid of interest to certain old gen- 
tlemen in the country to be made 
acquainted with the precise way cer- 
tain young juveniles “ improve” their 
evenings “on town,” when in their 
paternal solicitude they fancy them 
deep in Brinkley and Sophocles, the 
recital of our arrangement will have 
a double effect. 

Behold our three friends sallying 
out, then, under the college gate in 
quest of adventures, every other night 
of the week! You might have seen 
them in the pit of the theatre, until 
eleven; this evening, however, the 
balmy coolness of the air tempts 
them to a walk—after sundry pere- 
grinations, however, even the coolest 
of all possible cool evenings loses its 
attractions, and an attentive observer 
might perceive them “take a dive” 
into a certain classic locality in view 
of the college. There a hurricane 
of spoons and glasses pretty roundly in- 
timates the nature of our friends’ adven- 
turous dispositions, while the easy grace 
with which “nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles,” are dealt round to 
old familiar friends, through clouds 
of tobacco smoke, renders conjec- 
ture all but superfluous, every shadow 
of a doubt gradually disappearing, 
on the production of a certain dubious 
enormity in the shape of a jug of 
“screeching hot water,” a quantity, 
almost incredible, of a certain fluid 
apostrophized by one Michael Cassio, 
and not least, though last, a plateful 
of halfpenny pipes. 

After talking over many subjects of 
eonsiderable interest, but somewhat 
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irrelevant to what we purpose to bring 
before the reader, our friends relapsed 
into a somewhat moody, but withal 
meditative train of thought, inter- 
rupted somewhat abruptly by the 
chairman of our small party. 

“‘ By-the-bye, I say, Walton, what 
amiable neighbourhood will be graced 
by your particularly amiable presence 
during vacation,” he inquired with 
particular gravity. ‘ If I can manage 
to pump my governor down east, I 
have a slender idea of taking a skirt to 
the Isle of Man. What do you say ?” 

“I’m your man,” said the person 
addressed. ‘ Of course, write a very 
pathetic dodge to the old cove, after 
the manner of Sam Slick—soft sawder, 
ahem—or what's this one of the old 
Latin writers says—errebescit or eru- 
bescat—‘ a letter never blushes.’ Ask 
a good round figure; you'll get half.” 

*‘T'll join you,” squeaked a little 
anagram of humanity at the end of 
the table, rejoicing in a patronymic 
we never could think of, but whom we 
called Omikron, in contradiction to 
O mega, the great Dan— I’m your 
man too.” 

‘When do you purpose to take a 
shy at the big wigs for your degree?” 
inquired Walton. ‘ You're becoming 
one of the evergreens in college, eh ?” 

“]’m not done with that ruffianly 
grind yet,” quoth Omikron; “ I have 
dissected the last six winters, still I 
missed the carotids and that d—d 
epigastric yesterday, with part of the 
heart. I must put up the anatomy stiff, 
at any rate; if they ask me any of 
their confounded practical points, why 
I'll just tell ’em I didn’t trouble my 
head about ’em, that’s all.” 

«Right, old fellow,” assented ano- 
ther of the party, deep in the myste- 
ries of slicing a lemon. ‘ Send the 
hot water, however, on a peripatetic 
errand—this way, if you please. 
You're very well off—better than I 
am, I can tell you; here have I been 
all the winter stuck in the mud, get- 
ting up on sciences, and there they 
go tag that ruffianly Heautontimoreum- 
enos to our examination in classics, just 
as if we were not pretty considerably 
screwed up in Latin already.” * 

«© You haven’t Mosheim and Whately 
to be delving at, like me,” interjected 
a third aspirant to university honours ; 
“and Butler’s Analogy, the deuce him- 
self could get no good of—but here 
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comes Sambo with his villainous conun- 
drums for the six hundredth time, and 
that other ruffian, Desdemona.” 

At this moment it may be consistent 
with the duties of the historian to ac- 
quaint the reader that the noise and 
clamour of some three hundred wor- 
shippers at the shrine of Bacchus, sub- 
sided into the deepest silence, and two 
gentlemen came forward, ona small 
stage separated from the rest of the 
apartments, whose faces seemed much 
indebted to a lavish application of 
lamp black ; and with little respect for 
the “ unities,” but less for the text of 
the immortal bard, the uglier of the 
two burst forth into an address to 
Desdemona—the latter sitting all un- 
conscious, like a negro tailor, if such 
an entity happen to be “in rerum 
natura”—not “ fresh as Dian’s visage,” 
as the poet thought fit to represent 
her, but with a new reading of the 
text, “*begrimed and black,’ as her 
sterner half, and ready, like Mrs. 
Caudle or the echo of Killarney, to 
have the last word. The effect of the 
closing few lines was quite electric ; 
the noble Moor bewails his journeys 
end, “the butts” 


“* And very sea mark of his utmost sail," 


and then bursts into that whelming 
torrent amid the profoundest stillness— 


“* Whip me, ye devils, 
From the possession of this heavenly sight! 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur! 
Wash me in steep down gulfs of liquid fire!’ 


He stands transfixed with passion. 

‘Wash, indeed,” interjected a 
voice—* I'd like to know how you are 
off for soap!” 

Whether the guileless Desdemona 
wished for the information, we can’t 
with certainty state, from the hurri- 
cane of laughter which ensued, but 
looking a “team of thunderbolts at 
her,” the noble Moor took up a three- 
legged stool on which he had been 
sitting, and made his exit amid the din 
of trumpets and silver spoons: this 
too soon died away, and our friends 
again subsided into the previous topic. 

“Tsay, O » were you at juris- 
prudénce to-day ?” inquired one of the 
party. 

* Not I, indeed—much better en- 
gaged down Grafton-street with a 
fine pair of killing eyes, than to be 
learning a tarnation lot of stuff about 
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killing cats and poisoning rabbits. I'll 
do the dodge heavy going in, and as 
for the ticket, I don’t care a farthing.” 

«© You'll be bowled. What's Marsh’s 
test ?” 

“Oh, some d d thing about 
hydrogen; as for chemistry, I know 
just as much about it as a cow does of 
cutting corns; this is only my third 
year at it; of course next winter I'll 
make some fellow put me up on it.” 

At this moment the conversation 
was interrupted by a general rush to- 
wards one end of the room, where the 
crash of something like a pewter pot, 
significantly hinted that there was all 
likelihood of a scuffle. Our friend 
O was in the middle of the matter 
in an instant, the other members of 
the party, as a matter of course, re- 
muining in their places. 

‘* As we have got rid of that pre- 
cious juvenile,” resumed Walton, 
“might we not arrange about our 
trip. We shall have little to do during 
vacation, and stop in town I shall not 
for one.” 

“Nor I,” said Jussieu, our botany 
man. 

“Nor J,” roared most vigorously 
our representative of the poetic art, 
and whom we cignified with the name 
of Wordsworth. 

“Nor I,” added a fourth, who 
seemed busily intent on the proceed- 
ings. 

« Agreed, then—we revive the phi- 
losophy of the peripatetics, and pedes- 
trian it somewhere. We have been 
projecting for a long time a run across 
to the Highlands and Scottish lakes— 
what say you to it?” 

‘* I shall join you with all my heart,” 
spoke in Parnassus. 

«And I—” 

“* And you, most potent, grave, and 
reverend professor, you'll come and 
pick up the crucifere—eh? not forget- 
ting the Acrogenous etceteras.” 

“IT fear I can’t; you know I have 
several things to do during summer. 
I'll go with you to Croagh Patrick or 
Mangerton.” 

“ Oh, no, we were at Killarney and 
Connemara last year. ‘ Varium et 
mutabile,’ like that of the ladies should 
be our motto for our vacation rambles.” 

“I don’t half fancy crossing the 
channel. My estimable friend, Dr. 
Johnson, when he defined a ship ‘as a 
prison with the danger of drowning,’ 
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was quite right. I, for one, will put 
my veto on transgressing the bounds 
of terra firma.” 

* We must take another trip, then, 
to the continent of Connemara,” re- 
plied Walton, sulkily, “and see what 
new variety of the convolvulacew, or 
pickled gherkin family, with a long 
name, we may pick up on the Galtees.” 

“ Or for the twenty-third time peri- 
pateticise it in the county Wicklow, 
at the Dargle or elsewhere, to the 
dulcet melody of the ‘ Meeting of the 
Waters,’” edged in a second. 

“Or ruralize it with the nursery 
productions of Stephen’s-green.” 

* Or, or ee 

But Jussieu was quite inflexible ; the 
idea of sea sickness had filled him 
“brimful of horrors,” having once 
been guilty of the extreme reckless- 
ness of venturing a mile and a half to 
sea in a canoe, on a botanic excursion. 
All persuasion seemed literally thrown 
away, till Wordsworth, amid a profu- 
sion of the most magic imagery, with 
divers hints of the unnamed genera 
and species on the shores of Loch 
Lomond, gave the “health of our 
talented friend ;” poor “ Labiate” began 
to relent. If historic accuracy, how- 
ever, must be adhered to, it becomes 
our duty to chronicle the astounding 
fact, that by this he had become con- 
siderably “ fuddled ;” but if, in rising 
to acknowledge the toast, he felt some 
difficulty in gaining the perpendicular, 
the most charitable conclusion perhaps 
we can arrive at, is, that he was as 
much under the influence of his feel- 
ings and natural timidity, as the afore- 
said state of things; his speech was 
particularly astute, but like his other 
modes of progression, considerably 
zig-zag. 

He pretty plainly perceived all 
opposition was useless, and concluded, 
amid visions of botanic immortalit 
not the most stable, (such as a coe 
glass of punch, would be likely to 
inspire,) by giving in his agreement 
to the project, and placing in the 
hands of our “Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,” his contingent of the 
expense. The succeeding Tuesday was 
appointed for bidding adieu to the 
provost and gentlemen with the velvet 
breeches at the college gate, and as 
the night had managed to wax rather 
late and even the gentle Desdemona, 
had long since gone to wash off the 
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lamp black, we separated for the 
night. 

In accordance with the philosophy 
of Corporal Nym, the eventful morn- 
ing, was not long in the course of 
matters, coming round; it appeared, 
however, somewhat portentous, as 
from an early hour, water barrels 
were in brisk demand, and umbrellas 
seemed getting steadily up, our heart 
sunk within us, as we crossed the 
college square to the vicinity of 
“Botany Bay.” Our friends, how- 
ever, nothing daunted, were ready, 
each equipped with a Leghorn hat, 
and a sixpenny blackthorn. We got 
on board towards evening, and before 
the sun had set, the last glimpses of 
poor dear Ireland had passed from 
our view. After walking on deck 
for some time, the evening closed in 
fast, and the more careful went be- 
low. It is a singular trait in our 
mental conformation, when left alone 
amid the great works of nature, how 
insensibly the mind becomes part and 
parcel of the religion and awe breath- 
ing around; several remained on 
deck to enjoy the delicious calm, not 
aripple disturbed the mirrored sur- 
face of the sea; some canvas which 
had been put up with the faint ex- 
pectation of wooing a breeze, flapped 
idly against the mast, and was taken 
in; the stars came out one by one, 
till the entire vault seemed studded 
with gems—one in particular, “ com- 
panion of retiring day,” seemed lin- 
gering at the “closing gates of heaven,” 
or like that other gem, it reminded 
me of Milton’s 


“ Heaven's youngest-teamed star 
The sleeping sea with handmaid lamp attending.” 


On ploughed the steamer, like a 
“thing of life,” each throb of its 
mighty heart, the only interruption 
to the solemn silence that reigned 
around. It was a scene, commonplace 
enough if you will, but still a scene of 
rapture, a scene to revel in, a scene in 
which to waste one’s ideas of gran- 
deur, sublimity, and magnificence—to 
lose one’s identity in the stern majesty 
of nature. I was sorry towards morn- 
ing when a revolving light, far in the 
distance, reminded us of the tiny 
works of art; the moon hung over 
the edge of the horizon also for a 
few moments, reminding me of 
Shelley's Spirit of Night,” * swiftly 
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walking o’er the western wave,” 
then dipped and disappeared. The 
morning was far advanced, yet I 
know not how it had crept on; I was 
too full of feeling, awe, delight, to have 
minded any thing; the deck had been 
long deserted. I now resolved to 
wait the approach of the sun—but 
who shall attempt to describe the 
thousand tints and streaks and flecked 
beauties of sunrise, the gorgeous 
peery of curtained grandeur with 
which the great orb rolls forth upon 
the horizon at sea?—no one, nor 
shall I. You have seen it, gentle 
reader, and your feelings have filled 
you with delight not to be expressed ; 
the same calm seemed brooding over 
the sea as the evening before, nothing 
was visible but sea and sky, and 
the dim twinkling of a light far, far 
away. Oh! yes, that beautiful little 
creature which had followed in our 
track all night, waving its airy wing 
to and fro in the wake of the vessel ; 
like the spirit of peace following the 
good man through the billows and 
waves of the world, did that little 
wanderer ply its untiring wing. 

Before turning in for a sleep, I 
took a walk to the foremost part of 
the vessel, to see how the poor 
people in that quarter managed to 
pass the night; they were all on 
deck, no accommodation whatever 
having been provided to shelter them 
from the inclemency of the weather— 
a subject on which the captain and 
I happened to entertain different 
opinions, and the extreme hardship 
of which formed the subject of a 
rather discursive, shall I say tem- 

estuous argument next morning. 
here were several poor people 
stretched around, and many an 
anxious and perhaps sad heart beat 
under the guise of contented looks 
and smiles, it was really surprising 
to witness the fortitude with which 
they seemed to bear their privation ; 
but it is no new page in the teach- 
ings of the moralist, that it is among 
the poor these’ virtues shine the 
brightest. 

Among the rest, a fine old fellow 
with the frost of some seventy years 
on his head, arrested my attention ; 
he was leaning over the side of the 
vessel, and a few minutes sufficed to 

et into conversation. It was just 
orty-six years since he had seen a 
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trace of Scotland, and the rapture 
of delight with which he watched 
the apparently insignificant point of 
light in the distance, told of “thoughts 
too deep for tears ;” indeed, I thought 
I perceived the poor old fellow once 
or twice rubbing the corners of his 
eye—his wife and sons were many 
ears dead, but one daughter, whom 
. had left after him an infant, he 
was just “ganging up to Edinbro’ 
to see.” He was fifty years — 
at sea, the greater part of whic 

had been spent between Calcutta 
and Liverpool, yet when I intimated 
something about his giving up the 
sea, “Na, na, sir,” said he, “I 
could na live but at sea.” The poor 
fellow related a host of anecdotes of 
his voyages. In the midst of one of 
them he seemed peering at the light 
in the distance; I inquired, “ what 
do you call that light ?” 

“ Yon light sir,” he exclaimed with 
emphasis, “is in Scotland! I ken 
it weel, it has na changed that spot 
these fifty years.” He could go no 
farther, he filled up and I could dis- 
tinctly perceive the large tear rolling 
down his cheek. Yes! said I, inter- 
nally, here isa man, who never “played 
the woman” in his life perhaps before, 
who never trembled at the fury of the 
waves or the storm, who has wasted 
half a century under the burnin 
sunof Hindostan,and who, one shoul 
have imagined, would have forgotten 
every thing about this little isle of 
the west, yet here he is crying with 
delight, at the idea of home! I 
turned away, and bent my steps to- 
wards the cabin. 

After some hours of refreshing 
sleep, the clatter and din of some 
warlike engagement, obliged me to 
turnout: my “compagnons de voyage” 
and other passengers, seemed par- 
ticularly intent on enjoying them- 
selves, in the middle of a Scotch 
breakfast. What a miraculous array 
of fish, flesh, marmalade, tea, coffee, 
toast, ham, poached eggs, poultry, 
and preserves! all the kingdoms of 
nature seemed rifled, to give us a 
flattering idea of our gallant captain 
and his arrangements. I walked on 
deck, preferring some mouthfuls of 
fresh air—we were in the Frith of 
Clyde. 

We had long before passed Ailsa 
Craig, a curious looking rock growing 
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out of the sea, not unlike a Twelfth- 
night cake, if old Father Neptune 
happen to need a small commodity in 
that way. We were passing right 
under the magnificent peaks of Arran 
—a spot full of the boldest and most 
romantic scenery, as we afterwards 
found. Bute, another island appa- 
rently more cultivated, struck us as 
particularly fine, and the Cumrays, on 
which the pilot, much against orders, 
was particularly eloquent, stretched 
away in the distance. Several vessels 
laden with the spoils of different coun- 
tries, in full sail, were beating up the 
the river, and in the distance we 
counted over thirty small craft, with 
their beautiful little white sails, en- 
gaged in fishing; indeed, the bustle 
and beauty of that morning in the 
Clyde, with the exquisite deep emerald 
of the advancing tide, was more than 
sufficient to repay us for the trouble 
of coming across. Ina paroxysm of 
delight, 1 bent my steps to the fore- 
castle to enjoy it with my aged friend 
of the night before; but I missed him, 
and on inquiry learned that he had 
gone in the pilot-boat long before, so 
desirous was the poor old fellow to 


plant his foot on the first available 


point of Scottish ground. This cir- 
cumstance may appear trivial, but as 
the first time we witnessed that true 
love of country which we afterwards 
met in every part of Scotland, it made 
a lasting impression on us. While 
musing for a few minutes on the fore- 
most point of the vessel, and inhaling 
the delicious morning breeze, the merry 
laugh of the poor people near me caught 
my attention ; I bent my ears to listen. 
A fierce controversy seemed to be 
going on between three of the party— 
an old soldier, a somewhat fair repre- 
sentative of John Bull ; a Scotch woman, 
in the possession of a most alarming 
allowance of the several figures of 
speech ; and a poor Irishman, with the 
soft Doric of the county Clare, in all 
its unalloyed beauty. 

The last mentioned had hazarded 
an opinion in an unsuspecting moment, 
it seemed, that the “ Mouth of the 
Shannon” was finer “ than any of your 
Clydes,” and * Scatthery Island much 
purtier to behould than either Arran 
or Bute—aye, or a pair of Butes.” 
This was too much for the temper of 
his fair opponent, who put me in mind 
more than once of the loquacious 
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Mause Headrigg. Her choler began 
to boil over, and an animated discus- 
sion ensued on the relative excellencies 
of the different countries. Many 
points were discussed, to the manifest 
perturbation of poor Paddy’s logic, 
and of a more formidable weapon, his 
temper. They came at length to the 
subject of potatoes. 

‘I always heerd the pyeties was 
betther wid us any how,” said Paddy, 
“in a tone of dismay bordering on 
despair, at the obstinacy of his oppo- 
nent. 

«* Hoot, man, yer kintra canna come 
near Scotland for ’em. Ye have unco 
little sense in that clavering tongue o’ 
ye—what say ye, sir?” appealing to 
the old soldier. 

«« T should be very much inclined to 
draw lots,” quietly remarked that 
functionary, “or toss up a halfpenny 
tosee which of ye is the laziest—d 
pack of knaves. Why don’t ye eat 
bread, and make a present of potatoes 
to the pigs?” 

« We gives pyeties to the pigs too,” 
said Paddy, nothing discomfited, * but 
we keep ones for ourselves too ; they're 
better any how than oatmeal and an 
ingin, biled with a paving stone, and 
called broth.” 

“ Our brose, I think,” said Mause, 
‘wad fatten your lugs; it ‘ill be a 
bicker o’ brose, man, ye’ll be thinking 
of the noo, and no of potatoes and 
saut. Ye dinna ken e’en the right 
way of planting and watering the 
potato in Ireland.” 

*« Yerra, ma'am, we don’t,” ex- 
claimed Paddy, bursting into a fit of 
laughing. ‘ Wathering ’em, alannah! 
I knew well they didn’t grow at all 
with ye—wathering ‘em, ma’am! yerra, 
they comes by nather to us—they don’t 
want no wather.” 

This seemed irresistible as a matter 
of reasoning, and Paddy, by the unani- 
mous roar of every one, was declared 
winner—John Bull, somewhat after the 
instructive legend of the hare and the 
tortoise, being “no where.” Signs of 
preparation were pretty visible soon 
on board, and somewhat about eleven 
o'clock we landed at Greenock. A 
short discussion now ensued whether 
we should go up to Glasgow by rail- 
road, or stop at Greenock a couple of 
days, and take a boat across to Loch 
Long, Loch Eyk, and the Western 
Highlands. Our botanic friend car- 
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ried the point, as he came to a dead 

halt, and would go no where else. 

The little steamer from the Broomie- 
law soon came up puffing and panting, 

and, leaving our luggage behind us, we 

directed our course across the Clyde, 
and, landing at a beautiful little spot, 
Dunoon, set out most vigorously for a 
walk into the exquisite highlands of 
Argyleshire. Our geography was more 
than once at fault, being provided with 
no guide-book, except the delightful 
romance of Miss Jane Porter; still 
while travelling over the same ground 
as Wallace and Lady Mar, with a 
glinting of the Clyde occasionally 
visible, we thought; we should scarcely 
go astray, though with those magnifi- 
cent blue hills about us, with their 
delicious breezes from every quarter 
of heaven, and refreshed in pure high- 
land fashion, with some “ bannocks of 
barley meal,” and the classic Glenlivet, 
it was something bordering on the 
fabulous how we stretched away. We 
were informed that Inverary was some 
few dozen miles from us; however 
the sun thinking it time to give up 
for the day, we were fain to follow his 
example. 

After a night of the most refreshing 
sleep we were again fully equipped at 
the first intimation of morning,, and 
after sundry hints from our canny 
hostess, the estimable Mrs. Mac 
Lachlan, set out for Loch Long. By 
what combination of miracles we 
reached it, has since been to me a 
subject of amazement. The grandeur 
and rugged magnificence of the hills 
was quite equal to that of the day 
before, being one of the chief locali- 
ties for deer-stalking. Perhaps I 
should best consult the integrity of the 
tourist’s equanimity, with an especial 
regard also to that of his shin bones, 
by advising him in such a strait to go 
on to Inverary or back to the Clyde. 
If his legs are superior to the vulgar 
fashion of breaking, as Scrope, I think, 
says, so much the better, as in coming 
down precipices adorned with sharp- 
edged angular rocks, his feet will get 
unadvisedly into awkward holes and 
cavities, and then the numerous moun- 
tain streams, to which “ distance lends 
such enchantment,” tumbling over 
their little rocky barriers, become so 
provoking, crossing one’s path, we 
were obliged to ford it quietly a couple 
of times, and once were on the point 








of having recourse to what Walton 
was pleased to term, the “ paltry sub- 
terfuge” of swimming, but that a 
young lady on the opposite bank, after 
pretty considerable hailing, “ pushed 
her light shallop from the shore,” and 
rescued us. 

Next morning we reached Dumbar- 
ton, and having visited the Rock and 
Castle hanging over the Clyde, set off 
for the lower end of Loch Lomond— 
a little spot called Balloch. Beyond 
Dumbarton we came unexpectedly on 
the monument and cottage sacred to 
the literary memory of Smollet. Need 
I say, we passed them with many a 
thought of poor “ Humphrey Clinker.” 
Some interesting-looking gentlemens’ 
seats were also pointed out; but for 
us the rather rude pile alluded to had 
infinitely more attractions. The little 
steamer (Water Witch) was on the 
point of starting as we got on board, 
and before many minutes we were 
worming our way up the lake; and 
here let me premise, by saying, that I 
consider it little less than “ flat bur- 
glary” to trench on the time-honoured 
privileges of the guide-books, and that 
where the reader may wish for mathe- 
matical exactness in description, he 
will find it in those useful repositories 
of the pathetic and trigonometric— 
not in our sketch. 

The weather, sometimes in a threat- 
ening mood, betrayed little tendency to 
sympathise with our sight-seeing ad- 
ventures, and like a wily politician, 
or any thing else much and particularly 
addicted to locomotion, it seemed un- 
certain which way to turn, so that we 
began to entertain sundry misgivings 
as to the result of our tour; and the 
permeability of straw hats to rain. 
Quite suddenly, however, it began to 
clear, and a gentle breeze—the guar- 
dian spirit of the lake—seemed anxious 
to honour us, and as the little steamer 
ran along each studded isle, and off 
each “‘beaked promontory,” we could 
perceive the morning mists skimming 
the surface of the lake, and rolling 
into beautiful masses of cloud along 
the hills, more particularly over the 
peak of the majestic Ben Lomond. 
Before arriving right under Ben Lo- 
mond, nothing can exceed the exqui- 
site beauty of the scenery. The po- 
sition of the little streams with respect 
to the relative points of the landscape, 
changes every minute, presenting to 
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the eye a series of the most lovely 
pictures, groupings, and combinations, 
of nature’s pencil, which the most 
vivid imagination can scarcely fancy 
to be real. We had not gone unpre- 
pared to expect something magnificent, 
yet were we utterly amazed and de- 
lighted. Our botanic friend was the 
only dissentient ; he was all anxiety to 
get to the top of Ben Lomond, to 
learn if a particular cryptogamia, with 
a name as long as his own looks, en- 
joyed that elevated position in society. 
He seemed on the very verge of des- 
pair, with his tin case slung at his 
back quite empty, his portfolio, new 
from the shop, in a similar condition 
of vacuity. The poetic member of 
our party seemed wrapped in the 
beauty of every thing around. And 
Walton, with a dim, but reverential 
pondering over the philosophy of old 
Isaac, cast many a “longing lingering 
look” into the depths below after trouts 
and conger eels. A superficial observer 
might have imagined him looking 
after the philosopher’s stone, or trying 
the “ binomial theorem,” but several 
cogent reasons led to the belief of 
that being a mistake. After gliding 
along for some miles, breakfast, by 
way of poetic license, made its appear- 
ance. Some of the braw Scots bodies, 
with their huge plaids rolled about 
them, seemed to consider it the most 
picturesque phenomenon they had yet 
witnessed ; and one lady, after looking 
a quarto volume of poetry at Ben Lo- 
mond, asked very inquiringly after 
‘poached eggs, and a wee bit fish 
with mustard!” The breakfast was 
eminently Scotch, so we need say little 
more, that being a receipt in full for 
all further description. On emerging 
from the cabin, one ecstacy of rapture 
burst from every one—we were now 
in the midst of the most magic fairy 
land! The lake beginning to narrow, 
continues one succession of exquisite 
sketches for some miles; the border, 
beautifully indented with mimic bays 
and promontories, appeared elegantly 
planted, save ever and anon where 
some naked rock presented a barrier 
to the sapient aggressions of the Laird 
of Dumbiedikes. Yet even amid the 
wildest clefts of such rocks the grace- 
ful outline of the fir and pine were 
often perceptible. The little islands 
scattered up and down partook of the 
same character, but seemed more wild 
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and luxuriant, several of them not un- 
like pieces of rock-work thrown up 
from the depths below, others again, 
more precipitous and rugged, reflected 
in all their deep and glorious colouring 
in the calm surface of the lake. Inch- 
murrin, the largest of the islands, is 
particularly fine, being beautifully 
wooded, and abounding with deer ;— 
passing it we could desery them 
amongst the heather, and Walton 
quite suddenly was seized with the 
most amiable affection for the Duke 
of Montrose, who keeps a hunting- 
box on the lake. We stopped shortly 
after at the beautiful little inn at Tar- 
bert, purposing to get to the top of 
Ben Lomond in the morning. 

You have given that peremptory 
official, * Boots,” orders to call you at 
four to go to the top of Mangerton— 
you have got, possibly, to the top of 
St. Paul's on Ludgate-hill, or have 
been tempted to the summit of the 
Righi, to see the sun rising, tempted 
by the vivid description of a fair con- 
tributor to the University—you have 
mounted the Alps, or failed in the as- 
cent of Mont Blanc itself—yet not till 
you have put them all together ina 
Pelion-upon-Ossa way of doing things, 
and added some tender reminiscences 
of Cotopaxi and Chimboraso, will 
you have any thing approaching an idea 
of the labour attending the ascent of 
Ben Lomond: still, when you have 
gained the summit—by-the-bye we 
never did!—you will be more than 
repaid. We were very fortunate in 
meeting two Scotch gentlemen who 
had left the smoke and noise of Glas- 
gow for some days, intent on going 
to the top—one a lieutenant in a High- 
land regiment in Glasgow, all pipeclay 
and poetry—the other a delightful 
creature, all prose and pig-iron—in- 
deed only for the latter (a living re- 
presentative of Mr. Nickleby) we 
never would have gone half the dis- 
tance we did. For the first few miles 
he literally talked himself hoarse ; his 
philosophy seemed one step in advance 
of Horatio’s, as it included every ima- 
ginable thing in “heaven and earth.” 
If we stopped by accident for a mo- 
ment, a malicious assent to what he 
had been saying sent him off again “ at 
a tangent.” 

‘** You purpose to make the most of 
your time, sir,” edged in Walton, a 
few minutes after we had left the boat 
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for Ben Lomond ; “ you seem equip- 
ped after the most approved piscatorial 
arrangement.” 

“ Yes, sir, just ganging to see what 
I can do in Loch Katrine—trout ex- 
cellent at present—should have been 
down a fortnight sooner—some pigs on 
hands—carried me to Liverpool— 
dreadful panic, sir, in the market.— 
Railways—world mad, sir, about rail- 
ways—crash South Sea bubble, sir, 
particularly in Ireland.—lIreland fine 
country —industrial resources neg- 
lected. Such water power, sir, in 
Lancashire, would supply the world. 
Killaloe, sir, ought to be a second 
Lanark, Trade just now tremendous 
—thanks to Sir Henry Pottinger—Sir 
Henry, an Irishman—met him at din- 
ner last month—fine fellow—said 
something about a picture—Chinese 
know nothing of perspective, however 
—how superior Salvator or Vandyke 
—by-the-bye, pigs looking up—I shall 
have a knock at the little Murillo you 
may have seen in Argyle-street—finer 
than any in the College—you’ve seen 
them of course.” 

We ventured to say we had not 
yet been to the “ Metropolis of the 
West.” 

“Only thing, sir, worth seeing— 
aye, the statue of the Duke—one or 
two mistakes however, in that—one or 
two mistakes about the Duke himself 
—a little too much to say the other 
day about Maynooth—not Pee 
polite to the gentlemen of the press. 
My friend Macauley too, a little too 
loquacious~all Edinburgh since up 
against him—better stick to the Re- 
view. Poor Peter Plimley—what a 
loss—often heard him at St. Paul’s. 
Music there also very fine—music 
sir, how enchanting. What a spot 
yon to enjoy Beethoven’s symphonies 
—Beethoven deaf—Milton blind— 
instruction of deaf and blind amazing 
at present. You've been to the Insti- 
tution, Liverpool—that and the Ceme- 
tery and docks worth visiting. Birk- 
enhead a second Liverpool—dined 
with my cousin Frederick there last 
week—know him, sir ?—an exceed- 
ingly good fellow—plenty of claret, 
imported for himself —champaigne 
also, sir, very superior.” 

‘I wish we had a taste of its quality 
here,” said our botanic friend, regu- 
larly tired out ; “it would be delight- 
ful to drink the memory of Robert 
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Burns or Walter Scott on the top of 
Ben-what-you-call-it, up yonder.” 

“« Aye, sir, yon were two great men. 
I was down to the Festival at Ayr—all 
Scotland there, glorious old Christo- 
pher Northat the head of them—Ear] of 
Eglinton in the chair—obliged to come 
home by the Clyde—ever in the Clyde, 
sir? You should go and see Arran— 
by-the-bye, you take a moor for grouse 
in August—better than steaming it to 
Ostend, Aix-la-Chapelle, and all up 
that way—stupid work, sir—railroads 
badly laid down—eternal meerchaums 
and sour krout—one day at the Tro- 
sachs worth it all—and then Ehren- 
breitstein! Give me Arthur’s Seat and 
Edinburgh Castle—the Pentland Hills 
and Leith, and the Frith of Forth— 
nothing like it any where, sir; and 
then the Forth itself winding away up 
to Stirling—you'll have been away to 
Stirling before now, sir ? and seen the 
Castle and Bannockburn ?—na, na, sir, 
no such places as yon any where in 
the world. You have read of Robert 
Bruce ?” 

I assented; but knowing what a 
favourite subject he was now on, I 
made a shy of my sixpenny stick at an 
imaginary grouse, and thus managed 
to scatter our party. When we came 
up again, we made an unanimous halt 
to enjoy the delicious scene around— 
not so our garrulous friend—on, on he 
went about Wallace and Bruce, Miss 
Porter, Tait’s Magazine, the Alham- 
bra, the Rocky Mountains, mange in 
sheep, Texas, Trichinopoly, pig iron, 
Sir Robert Peel, and a thousand other 
things particularly appropriate to the 
magnificence around us ;—indeed we 
were beginning to feel some compunc- 
tious visitings that our communicative 
friend was not entirely right in his 
upper “tier of boxes,” till his “ com- 
pagnon du voyage” quieted our fears. 
We stretched along in the grass at 
length, about half way up the hill, 
while he pointed out the chief points 
of interest in the landscape, his descrip- 
tions reminding us very strongly of 
the children’s conceit “ cross-read- 
ing” a newspaper—his account of 
the various exquisite scenes about us 
was agreeably diversified by the exact 
amount of bullion and paper in the 
Bank of England, with a lengthy pa- 
renthesis about the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, while his digres- 
sions into the realms of fancy and fur- 
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naces bore something of the elliptical 
character—the longer axis of the 
ellipse stretching formidably towards 
the hot-blast arrangement, it would 
be quite impossible to give a sufficient 
idea of the patch-work brilliancies of 
our talking friend, as we plodded 
along up the hill; and when we lost 
him near the summit, as he went away 
across the country, we thought we 
never should “look upon his like again.” 
Our intention of gaining the summit 
of the hill we soon after gave up in 
utter hopelessness, and commenced 
our descent towards the lake—the 
prospect how magnificent! We stop- 
ped again and again; the deep stern 
silence of the mountains, the majestic 
grandeur of every thing around, so 
much in harmony, struck each of us 
with emotions of awe and adoration. 
Not a breath seemed to stir. We lay 
down to listen to the silent hush; it 
was grand beyond description—“ na- 
ture’s silent eloquence ;” indeed we 
held our breath to prevent the “slight- 
est, faintest motion,” but were sensible 
to nothing save the indistinct murmur 
of our hearts beating. Ina state of 
drowsy delightfulness, we continued 
for some time inhaling the balmy 
freshness of the air. Away far and 
wide stretched the everlasting hills— 
“the sky-roofed temple,” in which we 
were no unmoved worshippers—some, 
with soft undulations displaying many 
a valley and glen, where alone traces 
of human existence were visible ; 
others, precipitous and rugged, lift- 
ing their gaunt and rugged heads into 
the sky. Taking from my pocket a 
volume, I purposed to read ore ro- 
tundo for the eilification of all; but 
each had already called “ spirits from 
the vasty deep” of their several pock- 
ets. One had got his favourite of the 
Lake. School, Walton Davy’s “ Sal- 
monia,” while our botanic victim was 
deep in the mysteries of some con- 
founded “Flora Britannica.” Never 
shall I forget that inspiring half hour, 
“recubans” without the “ tegmine 
fagi”—stretched al fresco—the glo- 
rious sun blazing down upon us with 
all his might—the air the most deli- 
cious balm. What a relief to the 
drowsy atmosphere of the college 
lecture-room, where the beauties of 
Plutarch and Plato are interrupted 
by all imaginable noises, und you are 
requested not to pelt grains of shot 
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and peas at the professor. Having 
beat to arms again, we were once 
more under weigh, and soon regained 
our boat. “ Rob Roy’s cave” having 
been duly explored, we bent our 
course to Inversnaid, a lonely spot, 
where we landed, and once more set out 
on terra firma for Loch Katrine. We 
were now in the midst of Rob Roy’s 
classic country ; and a more wild or 
uncultivated spot it would be difficult 
to imagine. As Andrew Fairservice 
would say, it was just the place for a 
broken head, or to get “a length of 
a cauld dirk in our waim.” We were 
quite at sea, as to the exact position 
of Loch Katrine; and when we 
wished to be set right, we received a 
torrent of some incomprehensible 
jargon, relating, if we could trust to 
gestures, more to the sale of certain 
barley-cakes and dried fish disposed 
saltier-wise in the window, than our 
road to Loch Katrine. Remember- 
ing a device of the sage Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie in the same spot, and under 
somewhat dissimilar circumstances, 
we offered a shock-headed representa- 
tive of the Dougal Creature a certain 
number of ** bawbees,” if he would 
act as Cicerone, and speak a shade or 
two more like a civilized being, a sti- 
pulation, the former part of which, 
at least, he readily accepted. He 
pointed out Rob Roy’s house, Glen- 
gyle, and described his grave in the 
churchyard at Balquhidder ; and 
when we asked whether we passed the 
*Clachan of Aberfoyle,” he seemed 
wrapped in an ecstacy of delight and 
Gaelic. We met one solitary indivi- 
dual on our five miles walk, driving a 
very primitive-looking cart without 
wheels! two shafts with a rude frame- 
work, no unapt resemblance to a 
sledge. Indeed the analogy was some- 
what farther borne out, the rude colt 
attached reminding one of a rein- 
deer, so coarse, and withal lanky. We 
asked the poor man what our Dougal 
Creature was striving to say so vigo- 
rously in Gaelic; but of the two, he 
seemed himself the more incompre- 
hensible! Grouse and cock started 
in numbers at our feet; but, being 
furnished with no more formidable 
munitions of war than the sticks so 
often alluded to, our sport was con- 
fined to a magnanimous fling of the 
aforesaid weapon—a variety of battue 
which afforded us some excellent ex- 
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ercise amongst the heather. ‘The 
game, it may not be amiss to say en 
passant, is strictly preserved ; and as 
every “bit wean on the side of the 
brae,” in the vernacular, every young 
curmudgeon within ear-shot, is pro 
tanto “game keeper for the laird,” 
that “clarum et venerabile nomen,” 
poacher is quite unknown. One of 
our party (is it necessary to confess 
it was myself?) regretted exceedingly 
he had not brought a little bit of a 
“ double-barrelled thing” with him, 
that was along with the luggage ; but 
it was most fortunate we did not, or 
we should have been all hauled up, 
as Walton remarked, like Captain 
Lackland, under statute sixteen hun- 
dred and one, “for coming with 
hawks, hounds, setter-dogs, guns, 
cross-bows, or other engines for the 
destruction of game,” without the poor 
satisfaction of a second Bartoline Sad- 
dletree to prosecute us. Having got 
a glimpse of Loch Katrine at last, we 
dismissed our guide, having been pre- 
viously assured, if we just “ ganged 
on a wee bit mile straight adoon,” we 
should meet the head of the lake. 
We plodded away; but the “ wee bit 


mile” spindling into longitude inter- 
minable, we thought we never should 


have met the end of it. When we 
arrived at the little cottage at the head 
of the lake, or, as the hostess was 
pleased to dignify it, the “Inn,” we 
were offered beds, with the easy busi- 
ness air of a waiter in Princes-street. 
We declined the favour, and, as the 
evening promised well, set off on 
Loch Katrine for the Trosachs. Before 
we set out, our “ commissariat depart- 
ment” was considerably reinforced by 
some excellent ham, and cold roast 
beef, with something else that bore a 
fascinating resemblance to cold grouse, 
a rather formidable-looking bottle of 
the most inimitable Jslay also seemed 
to enjoy a very flattering place in the 
affections of all on board. And here, 
perhaps, we might indulge in one of 
those rhapsodies which the most face- 
tious of the great reformers of the 
present age so amusingly ridicules, 
and speak of hills, and valleys, and 
islands, “ bathed in sunlight,” “ flooded 
with summer glories,” ef cetera, but 
we should feebly, indeed, convey the 
most infinitesimal idea of the exquisite 
beauty of that ten miles’ pull up the 
lake. At first, a little flat, and some- 
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what commonplace, the borders of the 
lake soon become precipitous, and on 
rounding one particular point, all the 
magic scenery of the “ Lady of the 
Lake” bursts on our view. Having 
contrived to get through the cold 
grouse rather respectably, and ex- 
plored the depths of the black bottle, 
we were in excellent humour to-hear 
about Fitz James, and Roderick Dhu, 
and the Fair Ellen. Our pilot seemed 
“well up” on the poem— 

“Tt ‘ill be no far from this,” said 
he, with a most villainous Scotch 
brogue, “ that rash chiel Graeme swam 
across. You mind (recollect) weel, 
sir, the words— 


“Tell Roderick Dhu, 
nought, « 

Not the pure service of a boat 

To waft me to yon mountain side’-— 

Then plunged he in the flashing tide, 

Bold o’er the flood his head he bore, 

And stoutly he steered away for the 
shore. 


I owed him 


You ken the remainder.” 

We inquired after “ Ellen’s Isle.” 

‘I'd make ye visit that, gentlemen, 
and see the eeho and the bower; but 
it is unco late to see them.” 

The evening was closing in fast ; 
so, after hearing several parts of the 
poem recited by our Palinurus, we 
thought it better to make for the little 
inn in the glen of the Trosachs. On 
approaching the end of our journey, 
we were utterly amazed and delighted 
hy the beauty and sylvan richness of 
the encircling hills; and when we 
stepped on shore, and bent our steps 
through the glen, we were obliged 
unanimously to confess we had indeed 
seen nothing even in Scotland that 
could at all compare with the magni- 
ficence and beauty of the Trosachs. 
It isa spot to ramble through from 
night till morning, from morning till 
night, with the great magician of the 
north. As we passed through it, 
“the western waves of ebbing day” 
were flinging their long shadows 
across the glen, our poetic friend was 
fain to commence a recitation, the 
truthfulness of which was particularly 
striking :— 


‘One burnished sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath us rolled ; 
In all her length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
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And islands that, empurpled bright, 

Floated amid the livelier light ; 

And mountains that like giants stand, 

To sentinel enchanted land. 

High on the south, huge Ben- Venue 

Down to the lake in masses threw 

Craggs, knolls, and mounds, confusedly 
hurl’d, 

The fragments of an earlier world; 

While on the north, through middle air, 

Ben-An heaved high his forehead bare.” 


Indeed, before we reached the little 
inn, we had read through the two first 
cantos of thisexquisite poem ; nor was 
our poetic ravishment at all abated, 
till the waiter, in a somewhat pragma- 
tical way, proffered a long document 
professing to be a bill of fare, and 
threw out the faintest possible hint we 
were late for dinner, but, we might 
have “a chop to our tea.” We 
begged to be favoured with the last- 
named luxury, without the chop, and 
sallied out again to enjoy the delicious 
calm of the evening. It would be 
difficult to fancy a more secluded 
or exquisite spot than that little 
inn at the Trosachs. We were just 
thinking how completely severed 
from the world we were, when a 
fashionable chaise drove up, and put 
to flight our misgivings. Such an 
apparition we were scarcely prepared 
for. A Highland foray we could un- 
derstand ; but when a beautiful small 
foot and ankle, followed by their 
pretty owner, and a second foot and 
ankle! and a third! made their ap- 
pearance, some indistinct vision of 
Jacob’s dream came over us, and our 
Highland associations suffered consi- 
derable perturbations. A descent to 
levy “black mail” would have been 
quite in character; but a wedding 
party from Edinburgh was quite a 
different matter. Yet such a spot for 
a honey-moon of poetry and love, pro- 
vided always that the ladies kept from 
mounting inaccessible heights after 
harebells and roses, can scarcely be 
imagined. We speak from grim ex- 
perience. 

The succeeding day being Sunday, 
the Sabbath stillness of every thing was 
beautifully impressive. We were in- 
formed the nearest “kirk” was ten 
miles off at Callander ; but that ina 
little glen at the back of the Trosachs 
the few stray inhabitants of the spot, 
“two or three” usually “ met toge- 
ther” to read the Bible. We were 
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much inclined to join in their primi- 
tive worship, not unmindful of the 
inspiring promise of that Holy Book, 
but thought it perhaps better taste not 
to interrupt their quiet devotions, by 
the appearance of so large a party of 
strangers. In the after part of the 
day, the several inmates of the little 
building turned out for a ramble along 
Loch Katrine, and through the glen, 
when we contrived todo the amiable— 
aimable (by-the-by, how is it spelt ?)— 
with our fair visitants of the previous 
evening. Need we chronicle those 
delightful hours? The “ Maid of 
Athens,” who took away Byron's 
heart, is now Mrs. Somebody of 
Egina. Our ‘* Lady of the Lake” 
was within one inch of committing the 
same predatory inroads on the affec- 
tions of one of our party, and when we 
set off in the evening for Callander, 
one of our number, ahem! seemed 
particularly anxious to remain to ex- 
plore the botany of the glen, and with 
the ill-fated tin-box and portfolio, 
straw-hat and gaiters, represented 
about as lachrymose an Adonis, in 
quest of 


* Beds of hyacinths and roses,” 


as you could easily meet. 

At Callander, the “ Pass of Leny” 
and * Bracklin Bridge” are most 
worthy the attention of the travellers. 
Having lost the coach next morning, 
we posted it to Stirling, a much plea- 
santer mode of seeing the country, 
which all along is particularly fine. 
We passed the pretty village of Doune ; 
Blair Drummond, where we could see 
some dozens of hares darting through 
the grounds, and a little after the 
beautifully cultivated property of Mr. 
Smith, Deanston, where his reforms 
in the systems of draining have been 
tried, and given to the agricultural 
world. The view of Stirling Castle, 
however, soon becomes the chief point 
of interest in the landscape, and one 
begins insensibly to think of the beau- 
tiful but unfortunate Mary, and the 
thousand historic associations con- 
nected with her name. We were 
soon rattling through the pretty streets 
of Stirling. Having been put down 
at the inn, we ordered something in 
the guise of lunch to be ready in a 
couple of hours, and bent our steps 
towards the castle. The street is 
fearfully steep, but before many mi- 
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nutes we were on the topmost point of 

this magnificent relic of ages long 

gone by. 

A rather frowny-looking official 
volunteered his services as guide ; 
but beyond the more salient points 
of interest he seemed to know nothing. 
The view from the different em- 
brasures is perfectly beautiful, and 
in point of historic interest perhaps 
unequalled in the three kingdoms ; 
on our side, the everlasting Gram- 
pians towering into the sky ; and then 
around Bannockburn, with its flag- 
staff still proudly venerated; “ Head- 
ing Hill,” where James executed Al- 
bany ; the Forth, the Teith, rife with 
historic reminiscences. A green spot 
is shown where the tournaments were 
held, and the * Ladies Hill,” where 
possibly Mary sat the “ Queen of 
beauty.” We looked at it again and 
again for her sake, and then turned to 
explore the castle. 

“If you'll just gang up yonder,” 
said our sleepy friend, “ you'll see 
(Queen Mary’s apartments.” 

We were all obedience; and after 
inounting up some steps, expecting 
some old and time-honoured associa- 
tion, we were met by a rough voice 
inside, «* What’s your wull?” Think. 
ing it should be Lord Darnley at least, 
we begged to be excused for our in- 
trusion on royalty, and were descend- 
ing with sundry trepidations, when an 
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Helen Macgregorish-looking young 
lady, with her hair in papers, and a 
squalling child in her arms, begged of 
us to enter. Not being quite aware, 
however, that the ** Queen of Scots” 
was endeared by any such associations 
as the two we have mentioned, we took 
the rest for granted, and turned to- 
wards another part of the building. 
The chamber where Douglas was mur- 
dered was next shown to us, and the 
walled-in space where some of the 
James's confined his lions. How we 
wished some of those we had visited 
were in a somewhat similar custody ! 
Casting one parting glanceat Bannock- 
burn, we descended. There, at least, 
we could imagine the haughty Edward 
with his troops engaged with Bruce, 
and Douglas and Randolph foremost in 
the fight; but the gentleman who 
acted as Cicerone seemed to think it 
almost a statutable offence to delay 
‘* glowering o’er auld histories.” 

Pretty considerably fortified at the 
inn against the drive, we set out for 
Falkirk, where we were to meet the 
train for Edinburgh. I got ensconced 
next to a Scotchwoman on the top of 
the coach, who bored the life out of 
me with her Highland jargon, (your 
Scotchwoman, I may say parentheti- 
cally, is your only true bore). She 
more than once brought to my mind 
the lady in “the Search after Happi- 
ness,” as she asked 


‘** About the news from Eastern parts, 
And of her absent bairns—pure Highland hearts! 
If peace brought doon the price of tea and pepper, 
And if the niémugs were grown ony cheaper ; 
Were there nae speerings of our Mungo Park— 
Ye'll be the gentleman that wants the sark ? 
If ye wad buy a web o’ auld wife’s spinning, 
I'll warrant ye it’s a weel-wearing linen.” 


Something like the “ Suitaun of 
Serendib,” I essayed to tell her that 
not linen, but a little fresh air and 
health, were the commodities I was in 
search of, and in the blandest manner 
asked whether she felt not very happy 
on the shores of Loch Katrine. 

*¢ Na, na,” said she, ** them d d 
steamer bodies frae Glasgow should 
bring doon their chimney-boat, that a’ 
the warld kens will na pay, and tak 
the bit out o’ the puir weans’ mouths.” 

On further enquiry, we found that 
the previous season a small steamer 
was placed on the lake. One beauti- 
ful evening, as usual, she was scen 


panting away up to the Trosachs ; but 
next morning was non inventus—gone 
to the bottom of the lake, or up into 
the sky—for she could not have got 
out of the lake except the way she 
came—namely, in pieces. 

«* What happened her?” said Wal- 
ton, with the utmost curiosity ; ‘ she 
can't surely have sunk ?” 

«« Why, it'll be she was just scuttled 
frae the outside, that’s a’,” replied our 
communicative acquaintance, with a 
no very amiable smile on her counte- 
nance. 

It seemed this was a fact; 
steamer having interfered with 


the 
the 
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vested rights of these descendants of 
Rob Roy, whose sole inheritance now 
seemed a fishing-boat and Scott’s 
« Lady of the Lake.” We might pos- 
sibly have learned some further ad- 
ventures, but we were now at Falkirk ; 
and when we saw our fair friend safely 
deposit herself in a third-class carriage, 
we felt something like a night-mare off 
our spirits. 


We were up in Edinburgh before © 


we were well settled in the carriage; 
and when I state that we remained a 
week in Auld Reehie, and met several 
old friends, and raked up many old as- 
sociations, and dined with the “ Foigh 
a Ballaghs ” at the Castle, and hada 
night of it at Ambrose's, in pure re- 
spect for certain quaint productions in 
another magazine, and visited the sights 
on the Calton, and went through Holy- 
rood, and heard Christopher North 
lecture, and Doctor Chalmers preach 
—not on poor laws—I have noticed 
sufficient ; but, like my old friend on 
Ben Lomond, were I once to set off 
to describe all the “lions” we came 
across, I should get transfixed in pig- 
iron, or deep into the mysteries of 
The good 


stone-quarries or statistics. 
people of Edinburgh, like all the rest 
of the world, seem attacked with the 


prevailing “epidemic,” and serious 
notions are entertained of making a 
tunnel under the Calton, to connect 
two branches of railway. We heard 
them blasting the rock: we only hope 
they may not disturb the Jews in their 
subterranean abode hard by. 

Our pilgrimage to the shrine of Sir 
Walter Scott was undertaken at the 
close of the week; but so profuse and 
poetic in their praise of Abbotsford 
seem the guide-books, which, for the 
first time, we now happened to meet, 
that we should be intruding on their 
valued province to say any thing. The 
trees planted by his own hand—the 
thousand reminiscences of that great 
spirit as you walk through the house— 
the room where that last calm scene, 
described by Lockhart, took place- 
now, indeed, could we fancy we had 
got somewhat nearer the great mind, 
revelling in Waverley or Marmion. 
After leaving the house, we turned our 
faces towards the last resting-place of 
this great and good man—Drybureh 
Abbey. What a homily on ‘human 
greatness ! No king or noble lay be- 
neath, yet eould we kiss the dust that 
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lay over that calm grave. We thought 
of the lines of Milton on a kindred 
poet, and believed that neither did 
Scott for his memory require 

“ The labour of an age in piled stones, 


Or that his hallow’d reliques 
Under a starry pointing pyramid.” 


should be hid 


But in that little Gothic ruin, with 
the clustering ivy overhead, and the 
fresh air of heaven wafting incense all 
around, lay ‘“ sepulechred in such 
pomp,” 


* That kings for such o tom) would wish to die,” 

A couple of days after we went to 
Dalkeith Palace, as put forth in the 
bills of performance.” ‘The grounds 
are very beautiful, and the interior of 
the house rather elegant; but if the 
awkward looking pile conveys the idea 
of a Scotch palace, we have many 
prettier palaces in Ireland, not gene- 
rally acknowledged as such; I could 
venture to promise half a dozen at 
least, between Limerick and Castle 
Connell on the upper Shannon, and a 
day’s fishing to boot, worth the entire 
little stream at Dalkeith. 

Our second “ Sabbath” was passed 
in Edinburgh. Much has been said 
and written about the observance of 
that blessed day in the modern Athens, 
and elsewhere in Scotland; but we 
were quite unprepared for the sense 
and religious veneration 
with which every one regards the first 
day of the week in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Every one, old and young, 
**gangs away to kirk,” at the precise 
time the minister gets into the pulpit ; 
the doors are closed—no loiterers being 
allowed to disturb the congregation. 
A psalm is read out—every one joins, 
as if his heart was set on out-singing 
his neighbour, no organ being allowed 
in any of the kirks; and when ser- 
vice terminates, every “ gangs 
hame,” in as business a way us he 
came. No straggling or promenading 
about town—no cantering round the 
different squares on hired chargers, cr 
running down to the Rock,” and 

g jarvies 19 the 
Brook” or © Strawberry bods,’ 
your other Dubiin atrecities. 

Our next point of interest was Perth 
—there are two routes from Edinburgh 
to Perth, the more preferable, perhaps, 
that by (Qlueensfel rv, Kinross, Loch Le- 


of respect 


one 


up again—no 


vith 
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ven, Glenfarg,and Moncrieff Hill, three 
miles from Perth. Here the Romans 
viewed the Tay, crying out in a mo- 
ment of pardonable forgetfulness, 
Ecce Tibur! The view of Perth and 
its valley is one of the most lovely, at 
least, in the north of Scotland,—the 
valley of the Tay spreading away east 
and west in all its exuberance and 
beauty. 

In the town of Perth there is no- 
thing very particular that we had not 
seen amongst the wynds and closes of 
Edinburgh. Two miles outside the 
town, however, we met Scoon Palace ; 
from this Edward carried off the coro- 
nation stone to Westminister Abbey. 

Hitherto we had been much _in- 
debted to the modern 
wheel conveyances ; we were obliged 
now to step ont on a somewhat more 
independent system, and after a walk 
of some twelve or fourteen miles, (hear 
that all loiterers in Grafton-street) 
reached the sweet village of Dunkeld. 
Our way at first lay through what was 
“ Birnam Wood” that came to Dun- 
sinane, and following the 
Malcolm, we cut down branches, (how 
we thought of our botanic friend in 
the Trosachs!) and marched along— 
thereby “ shadowing the number of our 
host,” perhaps more classie than for- 
midable. 


“ Hang out our banners on the outward walls, 


The cry is still, we come” 


pleasantly remarked our poetic friend 
—indeed he seemed to hold out a flag 
of distress particularly soon, a dandy 
Dublin boot not being the most agree. 
able permissive to step out on a hard 
dry road. 

The * Falls of the Braan”’ were next 
in order; and when I say we were 
delighted, but a little disaj ppointed, I 
have said every thing particularly ne- 
cessary. We now thought it time to 
get back to Glasgow, which we ef- 
fected by a geographical cut across the 
country, through regions where the 
traces of civilization were in the 
last degree indistinct—spots indeed, 
some of them, where the imprint of a 
high-heeled boot would be as great 
curiosity, as a similar phenomenon 
happened to be to Robinson Crusoe. 
We had seen some wild spots in dear 
Ireland; but to see real, thorough, 
dismal, unmitigated desolation, permit 
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me to recommend to you some parts 
of the a of Scotland. When 
we were landed somewhat abruptly 
at the Conch. office again, in Princes- 
street, we imagined we had come into 
another latitude and longitude alto- 
r, and could fancy the canny 
citizens of the Canongate and North 
Bridge, as magnified ants moving 
about an ant-hill. What they thought 
of us in return I can’t well say, but we 
were a little the “* worse of the wear ;” 
however, after sundry evolutions at 
the hotel, and applications of cold 
cream, we were enabled to “put our 
faces before” our friends once more. 
We took the last train in the evening, 
and were sleeping soundly at the 
‘* North British,” in Glasgow, a little 
after eleven o’clock that night. 
‘Thenext day being Sunday (our third 
Sunday in Scotland) we had another 
opportunity of noticing the devout and 
religious observance of the Sabbath, 
which struck us so forcibly in Edin- 
burgh. Being a dies non for going 
about, we satisfied ourselves with 
“ganzing to kirk,’ and afterwards 
took a tour towards the Broomielaw. 
We spent the greater part of the 
the succeeding week in the “ Metro- 
polis of the West,” and were highly 
pleased. ‘The “ Glasgow bodies” have 
great reason to be proud of their 
Exchange and Statue, the College and 
Huniterian Museum, with its valuable 
pictures, the Cemetery, Infirmary, 
Banks, Churches, and ‘Squares ; but 
it would be getting a little too com- 
monplace to say any thing about our 
visit toeach. The city, like Edinburgh, 
is a curious combination of the antique 
and the modern; and while wending 
our way down the Saut market, we 
insensibly got back to the days of the 
worthy Bailie Nicol Jarvie. The air 
of business in Glasgow is quite delight- 
ful, except, perhaps, in Manchester 
and Liverpool, there is nothing at all 
to compare with it; yet if any thing 
intellectual, particularly if it be na- 
tional, happen to be going on, scores 
of persons will be found amongst the 
most prominent, who seem to enjoy it 
not the less, that they were a short 
hour before engaged in the sublimities 
of pig iron, or the mysteries of can- 
vas or cotton. The theatre in Glas. 
gow is a perfect gem in point of deco- 
ration and paintings; in general the 
legitimate drama, however, is “* quoted 
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at a very low figure” by the business 
folks, from their tired out acquaintance 
with the * old familiar faces” of the 
company, disguise them as they may. 
Any particular “star,” however, ap- 
pearing above the dramatic horizon, 
never fails to bring immense houses. 
The quiet, thoughtful demeanour of 
the audience is the first thing that 
strikes one accustomed to the elegances 
of the upper gallery nearer home ; 
every one seems to come to learn and 
be amused. It has often been a subject 
of wonder, that the same neighbour- 
hood, at least the same people, could 
have given origin to such men as Wait 
and Burns, from the lowest ranks of 
society ; the secret seems to lie, how- 
ever, in the very general information 
diffused amongst the great masses of 
the people in Scotland. James Watt 
and Robert Burns represent many of 
the operatives of Glasgow—a singular 
comfirmation of the abstract mechanical 
and poetic. We had several oppor- 
tunities of observing this during our 
stay, particularly at the book auctions 
and the theatre, and amid the clank- 
ing of wheels and cylinders in several 
of the factories. 

One night, in quest of information, 
we directed our adventurous wing to- 
wards the least refined part of the 
house; it was chiefly occupied by 
engineers and stokers, all day exposed 
to the heat of the furnace or engine- 
room, yet willing to undergo a second 
broiling for the sake of the intellec- 
tual treat afforded by Macready’s por- 
traiture of Macbeth. The house was 
crammed, yet you could hear every 
word as though it were empty. We 
contrived to ‘draw out” a young 
man, an engineer, who sat before us, 
before the play had proceeded very far. 
He held the text of Shakspeare in his 
hand, which he referred to occasion- 
ally as some new idea struck him, but 
what seemed to delight him beyond 
measure, was the well-known music of 
the Witches’ part. Though dressed 
in afustian jacket, betraying no very 
equivocal traces of oil and smoke, his 
criticisms were at once the most natu- 
ral, many of them deep and well 
founded, and all conceived in the most 
excellent taste. Between the two last 
scenes, the orchestra struck up a piece 
of music—a complete Babel of chro- 
matic horrors—a kind of Scotch reel 
grafted on a polka. 
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“Yon, I take it, has nae muckle 
harmony nor melody in it,” said he ; 
“it ‘ll be some figment of that daft 
eallant yon. Oh, sir, what sweet bon- 
nie bits in Mozart and Weber, or even 
Donizetti, they could play just as weel ; 
na, na, sir, horses ganging round in 
a myill winna get on for scolding.” 

* You're fond of good music, I per- 
ceive.” 

** Of music verra fond, sir. I mind 
verra weel the opera folk here lang 
syne—Der Freyschutz, and Puritani, 
and Norma—oh, sir, it was delicious.” 

By an imperceptible detour, I led 
him to his own subject, but here he 
was quite at home, and with a fami- 
liarity with the matter quite amazing, 
described the peculiarities of almost 
every steamer in the Clyde.” 

*€ IT say, Jock, your vibrating cylinder, 
how does she work?” said he to an 
acquaintance two seats from him, and 
forthwith he and Jock entered into 
a curious and animated comparison of 
facts which seemed of considerable 
interest, on the relative value of the 
fixed and movable cylinder, inter- 
rupted somewhat abruptly by the sober 
looking representative of the divine art 
of physic, and Lady Macbeth. The 
conduct of this plain, unpretending 
man (and the pit and gallery was full 
of such) contrasted strangely with that 
of an individual, a stranger, I believe, 
who sat near us in the boxes another 
night, and who gave origin to a scene 
scarcely within the bounds of credibi- 
lity. The play was Othello, in the 
middle of which this person indulged 
in some sarcastic sneers towards the 
gentle Desdemona. The gentleman 
acting Othello, I believe knew his man, 
but in an unsuspecting moment he 
crossed the footlights, scrambled up 
into the box, and gave him a thorough 
pummelling, returning very quietly to 
finish his part! We could scarcely 
believe, even in matter-of-fact Glas- 
gow, such a piece of acting would be 
tolerated; but the habitus of the 
theatre seemed to look upon it as an 
ordinary piece of business enough, nor 
had we much time to differ with them 
in opinion, as we left on the succeeding 
day. 
The most interesting spot we visited 
in the vicinity of Glasgow, was the 
“Falls of the Clyde;” en route we 
passed Bothwell Castle, a magnificent 
ruin, and a little farther, on Bothwell 
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Bridge, so celebrated in story, after 
which the first fall, that of Stonebyres, 
comes into view. We were scarcely 
prepared for a scene so heautiful, and 
withal quiet and unpretending—the 
entire waters of the Clyde rushing in 
three successive falls over their rocky 
barriers, in the midst of the most 
exquisite bit of country we had seen, 
at least in Lanark. A little farther, 
still tracing up the Clyde, we came to 
the falls of Corra Linn and Bonning- 
ton—a delicious walk through groves 
of trees, the thunder of the river in 
our ears, and all that the most lovely 
and picturesque country could afford 
of rural quietude to soften and har- 
monize a scene at once bold and mag- 
nificent. We picked up our lost pleiad 
in one of the groves, where, after the 
manner of a wayward Alcibiades, he 
had been recounting his conquests in 
the fields of love and botany, with no 
stern Socrates to direct the current of 
his philosophy. The tin box and port- 
folio were replete with specimens, and 
he seemed on his way only to invade 
the southern parts of Scotland—Sel- 
kirk, and Jedburgh, and the Tweed; 
we parted, however, with the driest pos- 
sible eye-lids. (Mem.—Gentle reader, 
never join an entomologist or botanist 
when you intend to enjoy yourself.) 
Qn our return to town we went 
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through some of the factories by espe- 
cial favour, particularly the St. Rollox 
Chemical Works—the most extraordi- 
nary and perfect establishment perhaps 
in the world, and next morning were 
away from Ardrossan, with an occa- 
sional gleam of sunshine and a deli- 
cious breeze in the North Channel, 
and bound for Old Ireland. 

One wordin conclusion. We parted 
from Scotland, not without many re- 
grets. We might have gone farther 
north, did our time permit, but even 
the few sweet spots we had seen sufii- 
cicntly disclosed to us the broad fea- 
tures of this favoured land; indeed, 
our impressions of the country of John 
Knox and Robert Bruce, have been 
such as shall not be readily erased. 
Yet we think there are sweeter and 
sunnier spots for the tourist to discover, 
where the laugh of youth is merrier, 
‘the tints of the earth and the hues 
of the sky” more softly beautiful, the 
cead mille fealthagh of the people bub- 
bling up more generously from the 
heart. We will only add, we would 
not exchange Ireland, with its Killar- 
ney, and Glengariff, and Lismore, and 
Wicklow, Connemara, Cove, Lough 
Erne, Lough Derg, and Giant’s Cause- 
way, for Scotland and the Orkneys put 


- together. 
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FIRST 
Ir is unnecessary to explore into the 
remote ancestry of those who have 
achieved for themselves an eminence 
which no ancestry can give or take 
away. The family records of William 
Magee must be briefly adverted to, as 
the incidents of a life illustrated by 
the most honourable distinctions, and 
rendered interesting by the events in 
which he bore a distinguished part— 
must claim all the space we can afford 
to its relation. Of his lineage, the 
most authentic account which we have 
been able to obtain refers us to 1640, 
when the immediate ancestor of his 
family came over from Scotland,* and 
settled in the County of Fermanagh, 
and may be presumed to have been in 
competent circumstances, 

John Magee, the father of the 
archbishop, appears to have been resi- 
dent in Enniskillen.t He had married 
a person likewise of Scottish descent 
—a woman of some property, to whose 
worth, piety, and considerable talent, 
her illustrious son may have been in- 
debted for much of his after successes 
in life. She was a Presbyterian. 

By the generous credulity of Mr. 
John Magee, the circumstances of the 
family were reduced from comparative 
affluence to a struggling condition. 
He was betrayed into some liability, 
which soon placed him at the mercy of 
creditors ; but the clear integrity of 
his conduct obtained liberal terms, 
and he was rewarded with an allow- 
ance of £100 a year. 

By a memorandum of his own, 
made in 1799, the archbishop would 
appear to have been born in 1764; 
but according to the authority from 
which our statement is mainly drawn, 
he was born in 1766, in Enniskillen. 
He was the third child, and only sur- 
viving son of his parents. His dispo- 
sition to learn was early shown. In 
the fifth year of his age he was sent to 
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school to Mr. Fea, as a day-scholar ; 


in two years more he was removed to 
the endowed school of Enniskillen, of 
which Dr. Noble was then the head 
master. On the history of this por- 
tion of his life we must be cursory : 
a half-brother of his mother’s, Dr. 
Viridet—a gentleman deservedly dis- 
tinguished for parts and knowledge, 
and happily endowed with the most 
exalted moral temper of mind—early 
impressed with a conviction of the 
striking abilities of his nephew, and 
determined that no fair advantage 
should be wanting—took the youth to 
reside with himself, in order more 
efficiently to superintend his prepara- 
tion for the University, in which he 
rightly foresaw the distinctions to 
which he might be expected to arrive. 
Under the care of this excellent and 
able guardian, he rapidly advanced in 
his studies; and before he had com- 
pleted his fifteenth year, he entered 
Trinity College, in June, 1781, as a 
pensioner, under Dr. Richard Stack. 
In college he was assiduous in the 
cultivation of those social enjoyments, 
for which his wit, facility of language, 
and the vivacity both of his intellect and 
affections, so eminently qualified him. 
He was no less industrious in the ac- 
quisition of the various branches of 
elementary knowledge, which com- 
posed the undergraduate course—a 
course, which, though even then in ad- 
vance of the time, was very far short 
of that which has since, by his own 
labour, and that of a few other dis- 
tinguished cotemporaries, been sub- 
stituted. It must, indeed, be fairly 
allowed, that the studies to which the 
world has been indebted for so large 
and comprehensive a command of 
learning, and such singular skill in its 
application, cannot, without much un- 
fairness, be regarded as defective ; and 
when it is recollected that the greater 





* In the previous year the Covenant was proclaimed in Scotland, and the fierce 
struggle commenced between Charles and his Scottish subjects, which soon, by the 
rapid diffusion and prevalence of the popular spirit, compelled the royalists to emi- 
grate in considerable numbers. Among these was Magee’s ancestor. ‘The name of 
Magee was, we believe, adopted on the same occasion. 

+ We have in our possession a document, bearing the seal of the corporation of 
Enniskillen, and recording the election of Mr. John Magee as a freeman of that 


borough in the year 1759 
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changes since effected, ure mainly due 
to the progress which has been made 
in mathematical seience, it must he 
felt how very sufiicient for all its 
proper uses must have been the course 
of studies then pursued. 

With all the fire and vivacity of his 
temperament there is somewhat wor- 
thy of reflectionin the studious diligence 
of Magee at this interesting period of 
his career, It was his custom to pur- 
sue his studies throughout the day, 
from an early hour in the morning 
till ten at night, when instead of yield- 
ing his wearied nerves to well-earned 
rest, he rather looked for the relaxa- 
tions of society. At that late hour, 
he frequently laid aside his book, to 
appear in the haunt of social gaiety, 
the colloquial circles, then so brilliant 
in the Irish metropolis. | Whatever 
was the complexion of the party, 
Magee_was a welcome addition. In- 
nocent in his liveliest conversation, 
severely irreproachable in his morals, 
his ready repartee, his prompt good 
feeling, and easy expression of mind, 
already distinguished him. It is al- 
most superfluous to say how great 
were successes which obtained a still 
higher distinction for his academic 
career, 


‘* He obtained all the college"honours ; 
he got nine certificates—all that could 
be got in the first three years ; the last 
year he had no occasion to go in for any 
examinations but the Hilary and Octo- 
ber; the October being for the degree, 
there was no certificate; he got besides 
the‘ four Hilary premiums. He was 
besides a Wold medal man.”—Mrs. Hun- 
ter’s M.S. 


Of this time, now one of curious 
interest, the records are scanty ; and 
if it were not so, we could not here 
well avail ourselves of the abundance. 
From the letters of his uncle, Mr. 
Daniel Viridet, we can distinctly as- 
certain the main points of his conduct 
and character for many years. Mr. 
Viridet was evidently a person of ex- 
tensive attainments. 

He had been himself a Scholar,* 
and evidently possessed no slight at- 
tainments in academic literature. 

A few extracts from the correspon- 
dence of this gentleman may interest 
the reader, and convey a more distinct 
Pasi than we can otherwise hope to 








give, of this period of Magee’s life. 
In 1782, Mr. Viridet thus addresses 


hin it— 


‘We cre all well here. Mueh of our 
hap yiae : depends on the figure you and 
Hob will ent at the next examinations.” 


And again in the same year— 


‘You need make no apology to me 
for any trouble or expense you can put 
me to. If in the trouble I took in ex- 
plaining the passage that puzzled you, 
I have opened your eyes to the sense of 
your author, I am fully repaid.” 


In the same letter he adds— 


** Cut a figure in the course—read— 
be a scholar and no money 
that I can command shall be refused 
you. . . . Consult me, then, freely 
as a brother on any thing that puzzles, 
or any thing that happens you. You 
will not hear from me again till, I hope, 
you will obtain the premium. Do not, 
however, suffer yourself to be over- 
anxious, too much awed or concerned 
about it—that might confuse or disturb 
you. Ne quid nimis, is an old and just 
proverb.” 


A letter from the same hand, on the 
29th January following, ascertains the 
fact that Magee then obtained a sci- 
ence premium in the most distinguished 
manner. Among other things hesays— 


‘““Mr. Stack’s kind greetings arose 
not merely from friendship for you or 
me, but from deference to merit. A 
modest, unassuming behaviour is now 
more necessary for youthanever. . . 

A fellowship is what I wish you 
to obtain; and you have begun so well, 
that Ido not doubt at all of your sue- 
cess. . . . You have taken the lead 
gloriously, and to lose it would be 
shameful, How many were in your 
division—were Crofton and Miller with 
you? Remember you beat them easily 
now, and will beat them more easily 
when mathematics come into play. . . 

Consult me about every word of 
the Odes, I know them well, &c. 

As to Locke, you surprise me 
much; I never thought it easier than 
Murray. It requires attention, and 
clearness in the head, and frequent lec- 
tures, to bring you into his purpose, &c. 
‘ . You have proved yourself, 
in Murray, Greek, and Latin, “equal to 
any one of your division; and after 
Locke, your ‘other sciences are all so 
much mathematics, or mathematical, 
that I should have no doubt of you at 
all, ma once could master this. But 


* Mr. Viridet obtained his ohutenhle in 1769, together with Dr. R. Stack, 


under whom he afterwards entered his nephew. 
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I know your diligence, and cannot be 
brought to doubt the infinite powers of 
your abilities.” 

To set a just value on the substance 
of these brief extracts, the reader must 
keep in mind that they are the language 
of a distinguished scholar, having ob- 
viously a thorough acquaintance with, 
and a deep habitual interest in the sub- 
ject of academic literature. A letter 
in the following April acquaints us 
with the fact that Magee obtained the 
certificate, thus confirming his supe- 
riority in his division. 

** You have done well. Your own re- 
flections must reward you—my thanks 
cannot add to that recompense; if they 
can, you have them most heartily and 
sincerely—you have them almost more 
for your unsolicited and early declara- 
tions of endeavouring to win, than for 
the success you had in obtaining the last 
glorious testimony of your literary merit 
and application, &c. Don’t 
spare to take any money you desire for 
necessaries, or for any amusement you 
like. What was Yelverton, 
and what is he now?” 

We think these extracts enough to 
convey a clear impression of the suc- 
cess with which Magee commenced a 
course, the results of which amply in- 
dicate that it continued to be at least 
as meritoriously distinguished. 

It appears from many passages in 
Mr. Viridet’s letters, that his nephew 
was considerably inconvenienced by 
the idle habits of his chum. As the 
period of the scholarship examination 
approached, we can easily perceive 
that there was so little doubt of the 
result, that it could not have been a 
subject of anxiety. 

Magee obtained his scholarship in 
1784. The most remarkable among 
his cotemporary scholars of the same 
year, were Ussher, Phibbs, Russel, 
and Ward, who like him afterwards 
became fellows, Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
of unhappy memory in the history 
of this country, and Richard Jebb, 
the late excellent judge of the King’s 
Bench. Among the body of exist- 
ing scholars at the time, were several 
afterwards well-known names: Thomas 
Addis Emmet; that excellent man 
and illustrious naturalist, Whitley 
Stokes, afterwards among the fellows 
and professors ; William Conyngham 
Plunket, since Lord Plunket ; George 
Miller, the able and eloquent Profes- 
sor of History; Richard Graves, 
among the most learned of our theolo- 
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gians. In the following year, the il- 
lustrious name of Bushe was added to 
the roll. It was a period of high in- 
tellectual eminence in Ireland. The 
college had not then attained the high 
scientific reputation, which now places 
its fellows and professors in the fore- 
most rank of European science. Sci- 
ence itself had not yet attained that 
vast development, or that position 
of superiority which it now holds 
among the branches of human know- 
ledge. But in the classical, metaphy- 
sical, moral, and political sciences, 
which were the standard elements of 
mental attainment, as well as in the 
range of science then open to the stu- 
dent, no University stood higher in 
reputation, or perhaps in reality so 
high—an estimate which will stand 
the test of comparison when fairly 
applied. Much unfairness has been 
displayed on this important subject, 
which we cannot pass without some 
comment: the University should be 
tried by its fruit: not publications, of 
which the greater part float idly down 
the stream of oblivion, but men: 
orators, statesman, and theologians, 
whose after celebrity, whose eloquence, 
and whose writings, are as much the 
produce of their Alma Mater, as if 
their lives had been passed within her 
venerable walls. The occasion does 
not permit any expanded commemora- 
tion of the eminent names of Burke, 
Berkeley, Young, Grattan, Flood, 
Fitzgibbon, &c. &c. who were amongst 
the most striving and successful alumni 
of the “ Silent Sister,” and who ob- 
tained, in their times and professions, 
all the fame and success that lay within 
the compass of attainment; and now 
that our fellows and professors stand 
in leading places in the ranks of dis- 
covery, and that we possess names 
which may fairly contest the intellec- 
tual palm with either of the two English 
Universities, in their several depart- 
ments of learning, we may still look 
back with justifiable complacency on 
the period when men like Magee, 
Plunket, Saurin, Bushe, were armed 
for the competition in which their 
equals have not been found among 
those whose invidious superiority was 
only to be maintained by unwarrant- 
able sneers at the “ Silent Sister,” or 
at the bombast of that popular rhetoric, 
which they were pleased to call “ Irish 
eloquence.” 

But the eventful life of Magee de- 
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mands too many details to allow us to 
linger on those of his undergraduate 
course. We shall offer one more brief 
testimony, which may serve to show 
how deep and general must have been 
the impression made in this period by 
Magee :— 

“Mr. Seton writes thus of you to 
me—‘ But for your great comfort, and 
to my great satisfaction, I hear from all 
who know him [Magee], that there is 
not a doubt but that he will be a fellow: 
his abilities are shining, his application 
intense, his morals pure, and his man- 
ners genteel and amiable.” 


The interval between his first de- 
gree in the commencement of 1786 
and the year 1788, when he ob- 
tained his fellowship, was devoted 
to the same undeviating course of 
laborious application. During the 
interval thus occupied, his health had 
begun to give way to exertions far 
more congenial to his high-wrought and 
mercurial temper of mind, than adapted 
toa frame not naturally robust. He 
was indeed a very remarkable instance 
of that power which a frame of deli- 
cate structure sometimes has been re- 
marked to derive from such a spirit. 
Such spirits, indeed, are, for reasons 
which we shall not stay to discuss, 
oftener found in the haunts of active 
life, or in the scenes of gaiety, than in 
the pale quiet of the study. Were it 
not so, we incline to suspect there 
would appear a greater frequency of 
ruling spirits in the world. Not that 
high animal spirit is even commonly 
combined with intellectual power ; it 
is indeed a rare combination ; but it is 
to the union of restless energy with 
strong reason, that such men as Ma- 
gee are due. The observation is by 
no means idle: the high and strenuous 
part which he took in the far more 
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momentous concerns in which he was 
afterwards a prominent actor, cannot 
be fully comprehended without an 
ample allowance for this most essen- 
tial aspect of his character. And at 
the present period of our narrative, 
when he was engaged in the most la- 
borious, and, if adequately pursued, 
most deep and extensive course of 
study known, his strength was sup- 
ported by the vitality of a spirit that 
could not yield to weariness or depres- 
sion. Nor did he, during the whole 
time, deny himself to the social circle, 
which he loved, and for which he was 
so framed. After twelve hours of 
drudgery, while others sought for rest 
or sleep, he refreshed himself with 
lively chat, or keen discussion, or re- 
paired with laughter, smiles, and wit, 
what mental toil had worn. 

In 1788, he obtained the fellowship, 
and gained very great praise for his an- 
swering, against a remarkably distin- 
guished bench of rival candidates.* 
There cannot indeed be any doubt as to 
the very superior excellence of his an- 
swering, when it is recollected that on 
this occasion Dr. Miller, two years 
his senior, was among those who were 
that year unsuccessful. We should, 
perhaps, apologise for recurring to 
such a test ; but to be excelled by Ma- 
gee, is surely no deduction from the 
most honourable fame; and if it were, 
few indeed can afford it so well as 
Dr. Miller. We ought also to add, 
that the result of the fellowship exa- 
mination was then mainly governed 
by mathematical and physical answer- 
ing. And Magee was among the most 
eminent mathematicians of his time, 
and might have been as permanently 
distinguished in this as he was in more 
popular departments of literature, 
had not his talent been called into a 


* After obtaining his fellowship, Magee paid a visit to Enniskillen—it was the 


first after an absence of ten years. The following extract from a letter which he 
wrote upon the occasion, conveys a lively impression of his feelings :—* I will con- 
fess to you, I felt a little bit of silly pride as [ approached the place of my nativity, 
from the reflexion that it had once distinguished itself so much by its gallant efforts 
in the cause of liberty and religion. I may well forgive others their pride of wealth, 
of learning, of rank, or of birth, when I could be vain of the name of an Enniskillener. 
It is now ten years since I left this, and the joy at my return would astonish you. But 
that, very fortunately, Ihave made myself the property of my old master, Mr. Noble, 
by declaring my visit to him, I should have been torn in pieces to satisfy the demands, 
not only of my friends, but of almost every gentleman in the country. In short, they 
make a kind of show of me here, and the manner in which I am received is so extra- 
vagant, that I would not venture to describe it.” In fact, as we learn from another 
source, the houses were illuminated in Enniskillen; the horses were taken from the 
chaise, and he was drawn to the inn; and Lord Enniskillen, his father’s old friend, 
kept open house for three days, that all might meet him. 
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more important and more suitable 
field of action. 

Magee was framed for the exigen- 
cies of the time, and soon selected the 
path which we have not the smallest 
doubt was marked out for him by the 
Providence that governs all things to 
purposed ends, and raises up among 
the good or evil those instruments 
best adapted to the immediate work- 
ing of events. Mr. Viridet, looking 
with a fond, but not mistaken par- 
tiality on the talents, in the develop- 
ment of which so much was due to 
himself, considered that neither the 
University nor the Church offered an 
adequate field for their exertion. 
Though not inferior in learning to 
any body in Europe, the college of 
Dublin exacted the most overwhelm- 
ing labour from its fellows; of whom 
the number was not more than barely 
adequate to their most wide and bur- 
thensome range of duties, rendering 
it a question of curiosity to understand 
how men like Berkeley, Hamilton, and 
Young could have attained their dis- 
tinguished eminence in letters and sci- 
ence; and offering difficulties nearly 
insurmountable to less than the highest 
genius, to extend their intellectual 
walk beyond the mental treadmill of 
the classes and daily lectures. The 
state of the Church, as we shall have 
occasion to show, was, at the time, less 
promising still. It was at nearly its 
lowest ebb in attainment, in influ- 
ence, and in spirit; nor could Mr. 
Viridet foresee that his nephew was 
to be a signal instrument in the 
hands of God to raise it from its 
prostration. He was zealous in his 
wishes that Magee should study for 
the bar, which then afforded the 
fairest scope for powers such as he 
possessed, and was the main attrac- 
tion for the talent and ambition of 
the day. Possessed of a free, prompt, 
and powerful eloquence, and of that 
simple and flowing mastery of appro- 
priate diction which is not (we think) 
to be acquired, and can only flow from 
the very happiest natural adaptation, 
Magee could not fail to have been 
prompted towards the bar. The na- 
tural constitution of his temper was 
aspiring, and every friend must have 
been incessantly telling him what he 
was fit for. But he turned into the 
seemingly obscure path of clerical and 
academical duties, and early formed a 
strong wish to enter into holy orders, 
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Had his uncle not at the time been in 
some measure restricted in means, so 
that he could not, when he wished, 
meet the expenses of fees and terms, 
it is quite evident that Magce must 
have yield ad to the wishes of one 
whose desires were to him as impera- 
tive as laws. The opportunity thus 
passed, and now that he might be ex- 
pected to apply his own resources to the 
purpose, an obstacle arose which could 
not be surmounted without more assi- 
duity and effort than he felt called for 
in opposition to his own views for 
himself. In order to take the Jay 
fellowship, it was necessary for him to 
obtain a dispensation from the pro- 
vost. Hutchinson, who then held 
that station, was, as is known, nota 
college man, and carried into his 
office the intrigues and favouritisms of 
civil life as it then existed in Ireland. 
It was believed, and, we have much 
reason to think, not unjustly, that he 
refused his dispensation to Magee, to 
keep open the lay fellowship for a 
future candidate. However this may 
have been, there is no doubt that Ma- 
gee applied, and was decisively re- 
fused. We can doubt as little that 
the disappointment was borne with 
that equanimity which results from 
such efforts of painful compliance as 
are contrary to the inclination. It 
may be more just to say, that he had 
for some time deeply felt the influence 
of his providential call to a ministry in 
which a spirit like his was wanting, 
and in which he was to be a chosen 
instrument of great ameliorations. 
The pain of a contest in which the 
highest and noblest affections of his 
breast were set in opposition to each 
other, can be well understood from 
the letters, impassioned to violence, of 
the good old man who had hitherto 
identified himself with his progress, and 
was now incensed at the provost’s refu- 
sal, and not less at the lukewarm zeal of 
his nephew, whom he could not bear to 
see turning away from the lofty path 
of honour to which he had destined 
his course, and passing into what he 
called “ignotas semitas vite.” Among 
many remarkable expressions of strong 
indignation, which we shall not quote, 
Mr. Viridet writes :—* I have written 
to Willy Plunket, and have not spoken 
intelligibly, for Iam nearly choked with 
rage. May Providence favour your 
real interests, and enable him or sume 
other friend to reseue vou from ruin. 
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Oh! if he were as you are now, how 
little he would mind any obstacle that 
malice or deep shamming might throw 
in the way of his better hopes.” But 
happily the truer and better path was 
chosen, and, like the choice of Solo- 
mon, the fame and dignity he rejected 
were eventually to be added to the 
** wisdom” which he chose. He was 
ordained deacon in Kevin’s Church, 
May 25th, 1790. His first sermon 
was preached soon after at Peter's 
Church, in Drogheda. He was ap- 
pointed to preach the sermon on the 
Restoration, in the College Chapel, on 
the 29th of May, 1791. And though 
much obstructed in the preparation 
by the consequences of a severe scald, 
which confined him to his chamber 
for some weeks, he so acquitted him- 
self on the occasion, as to be specially 
complimented by the provost and fel- 
lows, with a request for the publica- 
tion of his discourse. He was, ne- 
vertheless, not quite satisfied himself 
with the composition, and declined to 
avail himself of the occasion. In the 
account which he himself gave of these 
circumstances, in a letter which has 
been preserved, there occurs the follow- 
ing striking comment on Paine. Hav- 
ing first mentioned that he had attacked 
his positions in the sermon, and 
praised his popular style, he goes on— 
‘In short, in Paine, whatever is good 
is not new; whatever is new, is bad. 
His positions are Locke’s, (in his Essay 
on Government,) without the limita- 
tions which render it possible to re- 
duce them to practice; so that, on 
the whole, he may be called Locke 
run mad.” 

It was about the year 1790, that 
Magee became acquainted with Miss 
Elizabeth Moulson, niece to Dr. Tho- 
mas Perceval, of Manchester, and at 
that time on a visit to her friends in 
Dublin. From the correspondence 
which followed up to the time of their 
union, the most valuable recollections 
of his character, feelings, and of the 
details of his personal history during 
the earliest periods of his fellowship, 
are to be obtained. They indicate in- 
deed, with all the force and distinct- 
ness to be expected from the unre- 
served warmth of private intercourse, 
the wenuine features of the extraordi- 
nary character which was afterwards 
to be, under the direction of Provi- 
dence, the instrument of great changes 
in the Christian chureh. And there 
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is nothing more remarkable than the 
perceptible combination of the deepest 
and most enthusiastic tenderness in 
the private relations of life, with a 
stern and inflexible pertinacity in the 
maintenance or vindication of what- 
ever he regarded in the light of 
public duty. This temper, which 
was afterwards to be manifested on a 
broad scale, and with important effects, 
at 'the head of the church in Ireland, 
had now to pass through an interval of 
trying and corroborative discipline in 
the more confined sphere of the uni- 
versity. 

He had obtained his fellowship while 
Hutchinson was provost. That gentle- 
man, a lawyer of great ability and 
high eminence both at the bar and in 
the Irish House of Commons, having 
been placed at the head of a body of 
which he had not been a member, con- 
trary both to usage and the inclination 
of its members ; as was to be expected, 
a strong spirit of ill feeling was gene- 
rated on either side, and a long sue- 
cession of harassing disputes was the 
consequence. A few of the more 
pliant sided with the provost, and 
were repaid by partial acts of au- 
thority in their favour; the rest, 
when occasion offered, were made to 
feel the weight of the same authority. 
A right which, if it really existed, had 
not been enforced till then, was as- 
serted and acted on by the provost. 
When a fellow died or went out, his 
pupils had always been distributed 
among the remaining ‘fellows at the 
will of themselves or their parents ; if 
no such will were expressed, it was then 
the privilege or duty of the provost 
to assign the pupils at his discretion to 
such tutors as he might think fit. The 
existing provost, however, claimed the 
absolute right to dispose of the pupils 
thus circumstanced, without regard to 
their own wishes or those of their 
parents. Some instances of the harsh 
exercise of this privilege had already 
occurred, and the disagreements of 
the previous year had also operated 
to excite a strong spirit of resistance. 
The resignation of Doctor Richard 
Stack in 1791, left a large chamber to 
be disposed of; and as Magee had 
been the favourite pupil of that gentle- 
man, a large proportion of the pupils, 
to the amount of four or five and 
twenty, were, also designed by the 
doctor, and with their parents’ con- 
sent and their own, to be now trans- 
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ferred to Magee. Again the provost 
interfered, and assigned the larger 
part of them to Messrs. Phibbs, Stop- 
ford, and Ussher. Resistance was 
resolved upon, and those fellows who 
felt themselves aggrieved, prepared to 
submit the question to a visitation. 
Magee’s very superior aptitude for busi- 
ness, and the consideration that he was 
the principal sufferer, caused the main 
burthen of the preparatory proceed- 
ings to be thrown on him. The labour 
was aggravated by a heavy weight of 
academic duties, as he happened at 
the time to fill the troublesome office 
of junior dean. After very conside- 
rable labour in searching into the state 
of authority and precedent, and in 
preparing cases for counsel, the ques- 
tion was brought before the visitors in 
August, 1791, and decided rather 
hastily and peremptorily for the pro- 
vost. The matter does not retain 
sufficient interest to rake it up now 
from its oblivion; it is little likely 
that the case would have arisen, had 
not a spirit of disunion been infused 
into the college by the unjust, offen- 
sive, and inconsiderate conduct of a 
corrupt and tyrannical government in 
placing a stranger at the head of the 
university. Mr. Hutchinson let pass 
no oceasion to assert and vindicate 
whatever power he conceived himself 
to possess, and as such a temper can- 
not fail to find matter for vexatious 
interference, there could not be any 
long continuance of peace within the 
college walls. It was indeed the same 
spirit of insult and vindictive feeling 
in the following year, when the pro- 
fessorship of astronomy became va- 
cant, which dictated the nomination of 
a stranger. This was, it is true, one of 
those fortunate cases in which an insult 
and an injury turns out an eventual 
benefit ; and posterity, which can esti- 
mate by results, may rejoice in the 
selection which gave to Trinity Col- 
lege and the Irish Church that great 
and able mathematician and astro- 
nomer, and exemplary prelate, Dr. 
Brinkley, the late Bishop of Cloyne. 
In the period of the present portion 
of our narrative, the disadvantages 
with which the junior fellows had to 
contend, were not confined to those 
arising from an irregular and uncon- 
stitutional control in the person of an 
extern ruler, who carried into a seat 
of learning the miserable arts of a 
political intriguer. There were dis- 
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orders and difficulties to be resisted 
which were inherent in the state of 
society in Ireland. It was, it will be 
remembered, the day of the hard- 
drinking and gambling old school of 
country gentlemen, the swearing and 
bullying race whose open hospitality 
allowed all to enter and none to de- 
part sober, whose boast and pleasure 
was the overflowing bowl, so fre- 
quently mingled with blood—a state 
of society which in its most aggravated 
form, in parts of the west of Ireland, 
has never had adequate justice done to 
its fierce and dissolute morals and 
manners, even in the page of fiction. (By 
such portraitures, indeed, the purpose 
of fiction would ill be served.) At 
that period, the youth of Ireland re- 
ceived the more influential part of 
their early culture in the stable, where 
they imbibed, froin associates addition- 
ally depraved, the vices of their fathers, 
without the gentlemanly temper which, 
without correcting, softened and hu- 
manized those vices. With such a 
training, they submitted more or less 
with an ill grace to the control of 
mothers—themselves in numerous in- 
stances not better than mere house- 
wives corrupted by affluence and 
luxury—or yielded a forced subjection 
to the tyranny of boarding-schools ; 
and were too happy to emerge into the 
modified independence of the univer- 
sity, carrying with them their low and 
vicious tastes, their undisciplined tem - 
pers, and the hot, wild passions of 
youth. It may be said that this is too 
unqualified a statement of the condition 
of those times ; that this demoralization 
was far from universal: this we admit ; 
but we are not engaged in the history 
of that state of manners, and must be 
restricted by an immediate purpose— 
its effect on the university, by the disci- 
pline of which it was to be encountered. 
Every man of ordinary common sense 
is aware how even a small infusion of 
such vicious elements, congenial as they 
are to human passions, will rapidly taint 
the whole mass; and the more so when 
from other causes which we shall have 
to mention further on, the religious 
state of society, on which all true 
practical morality must depend, was in 
the very lowest condition. 

But to estimate the effect of this state 
of things in a university, is a question 
important in the commemoration of 
one who, more than any other, had 
the merit of originating the great 
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and salutary changes which amended 
this evil state, first in college and then 
in town. The office of junior dean, 
which devolved upon him in 1791, 
was then no sinecure. The students 
were the “cream and flower” of the 
dissolute generation which we have 
above attempted faintly to describe, 
fully indoctrinated in the mysteries of 
Bacchus and Venus, little encumbered 
with any rudiments of learning, less 
with morals, and not at all with reli- 
gion; they had in most instances 
passed the age of school discipline, and 
attained the passions of maturity, with- 
out the soberness or discretion which 
is the attainment mostly of more ad- 
vanced experience. Under such condi- 
tions it is easy to understand what must 
have been the effect of social aggrega- 
tion, inripening, developing, and diffus- 
ing the prevailing vices of the time in 
their worst form. In such a state of 
things, no practicable discipline could 
have been enough to control the im- 
pulses of insubordination among a mass 
of fiery youths separated from the ge- 
neral currents of social life, and thrown 
upon eachother for amusement. There 
could hardly fail to be some leading 
characters among the crowd of youths, 
by their wit, courage, and physical 
prowess, to give an impulse to folly 
and misdirected ambition, and to 
ornament the degradation of vice. 
A lesser circle of desperadoes, chiefly 
from the lower ranks, distinguished 
by more abandoned habits of dissi- 
pation, by their recklessness and dar- 
ing, and sometimes by their talent, 
afforded examples to weaker minds in 
the low heroism of riot and lawless- 
ness. The university, of which it is 
no flattery to say, that it has still kept 
in advance of the progress of society 
in Ireland, has long shaken off this 
evil state “of discipline ;* and it must 
be acknowledged also that the rapid 
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amelioration of the manners, morals, 
and tastes of society are such as must 
by this have amply effected the same 
desirable ends. Ireland, whatever may 
be the evil destinies she has yet to add 
to a dark and long succession of evil, 
will never, we may dare to trust, be 
again doomed to see the state of social 
barbarism from which the following 
description was but one of the essen- 
tial results :— 

** What a situation this must be, sur- 
rounded by eight hundred restless, and 
many of them mischievous blades, con- 
tinually mixing in one mass, you may 
form a conjecture, but that conjecture 
will be far “short of the reality. I was 
not two days in office when I was obliged 
to sally out at eleven at night, from a 
warm room and under a heavy cold, to 
put a stop to a battle between a party 
of our sanctified youth and a body of 
the police. After plunging through the 
dirty streets on avery wet night, for 
more than an hour, I raked them all 
into the college, some out of the watch- 
house and some out of the kennel, &e.” 
—MS. Letter from Magee to Miss Moul- 


son, 


In this early period of his career, 
the reforming spirit of Magee was 
shown by an important improve- 
ment of discipline. The usage of 
wearing the academic dress had long 
fallen into disuse and disrepute, while 
in the then existing state of manners 
it would obviously have had the use- 
ful effect, of operating to restrain the 
conduct, by subjecting the person to 
more distinct observation. ‘The deans 
had long talked of it as a thing to be 
done, but had successively shrunk from 
the unpopularity of the attempt. The 
resolute and prompt spirit of Magee 
was wanting to effect the desired 
change: he began by wearing his own 
cap and gown in every part of the 
town, and having thus shown the 
example, he prevailed on the other 


* Such dispositions are, under the’assumed conditions, only directly to be reme- 
died by constraints proportioned to the outbreaks they are meant to control; but 
for other very plain reasons, such constraints could not be adopted in a univer- 
sity. The wisdom of Trinity College has been shown in its cautious and gradual 
relaxation of such constraints as could not be enforced further than as irritants 
and incentives to fierce opposition, giving a centralization to youthful passions. 
Instead of the fierce esprit de corps of former days, a temperate combination of in- 
‘uence and authority, of moderate freedom and restriction, of penalty and reward, 
have tended to communicate the decent and respectable sense of the gentleman’s 
and Christian’s character. Instead of a crowd of grown-up schoolboys, with the 
folly of children and the passions of men, under astern and yet inadequate control, 
our college now displays a very gratifying spectacle of al] that ought to be looked 
for by the parent in the child—all that the enlightened statesman would wish in the 
improved promise of the rising age, 
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junior fellows to do the saiue. ‘This 
first excited a strong disposition to 
resistance, and made the dean fora 
short time very unpopular: he never- 
theless firmly persisted, and the stu- 
dents soon became reconciled to a re- 
gulation which produced the happiest 
effects, insomuch that the dean re- 
ceived the thanks of the provost offi- 
cially at the board. Thus we may at 
this “early period of his history? trace 
the same enterprising and efficient 
spirit which we shall hereafter have to 
view ona broader stage, and in still 
more momentous efforts for reform 
and improvement. 

So much talent, energy, and efficient 
industry, must have operated to obtain 
for Magee, among the students and 
members of the University, that influ- 
ence which they are mostly sure to win 
for their possessor. But he was still 
more remarkable for other endow- 
ments— those qualities which give 
its real value and attraction to su- 
perior knowledge, and those still 
more winning dispositions which con- 
ciliate regard. He was not one 
those silent repositories of dates 
titles, whose ponderous erudition 


of 
and 
san 


only, like heavy artillery, be brought 
out in the pitched battle — that re- 


closet and 
to give it 


quire the silence of the 
the shelf of the library 
avail. Still less was he the barren 
retailer of knowledge cut and dry 
into shallow deducibles, and under- 
stood in the spirit of a conundrum. 
His extensive reading had been di- 
gested and assimilated, and his know- 
ledge was his mind; it overflowed in 
his familiar conversation, and gave a 
character even to his language. In 
most men so large a mastery of the 
elements of thought might have as- 
sumed the character of pedautry ; but 
his gaiety, vivacity, and salient wit, 
with the kindly promptitude of his 
affections and social sympathies, com- 
pletely neutralized any such effect. 

“His playful liveliness and wit,” writes 
a correspondent, 
the company wherever he was; and, to 
use the words of one who knew and 
loved him, such were his moral feelings 
and pure tastes, that he never uttered a 
jest that was not conformable to the 
feeling s of delicacy and religion; for 
this he was remarkable in youth, and in 
later years the writer has often admired 
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the innocence and simplicity of his extra- 
ordinary and agreeable wit. Disposed 
to the utmost cheerfulness, he made 
others happy in his society. . . . 
He had,” continues our correspondent, 
‘a peculiar talent for making others 
pleased with themselves.” 


Iu common with every man of sense 
and honour, he was alive not only to 
the interest and character of the com- 
munity of which he was a member, 
but he entered with warmth and zeal 
into the interests of every fellow-stu- 
dent who came within the range of 
his circle of intercousre. Among his 
intimate friends were to be chiefly 
reckoned those whose names were af- 
terwards best known for any high vir- 
tues or brilliant talents. Plunket, 
Bushe, Burrowes, &c., were among 
the most intimate. The following ac- 
cidental sketch taken from one of his 
letters to the lady who afterwards be- 
came his wife, may give some idea of 
his very considerable popularity in 
that early period :— 

“Just after I received your letters, 
[I was unlucky enough to get my leg 
scalded by a kettle of boiling water. 
The pain of this was, for some time, 
excessive. However, when this was 
abated, and nothing seemed to remain 
but confinement for a few weeks, I 
looked upon the accident as fortunate, 
since it gave me an opportunity, as I 
thought, of employing my time as I 
wished, without the interruption of 
business. . . ‘ But as soon 
as my misfortune became known, my 
friends, both from college and town, 
flocked in upon me, from a compassion- 
ate wish to alleviate my sufferings ; and 
as, like poor Macheath, ‘the Captain 
was always at home,’ I was never left 
for one moment to myself. My doors 
were obliged to be continually open; 
and I went to bed every night (and not 
even then did my friends leave me till a 


late hour) more fatigued than ever I 


had been by the most laborious exer- 
* 
cise. 


Between such men as Magee and 
his intimates, it is interesting to think 
what spacious fields of thought may 
have been traversed and explored in 
many of these sittings. ‘Though it 
must also occur, how painful must 
have been the infliction which he must 
occasionally have been forced to en- 
dure, when thus chained down by the 
cruel charity of good-natured duil- 
ness ! 


* Letter written March, 1791, 
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In 1793, his marriage took place 
with Miss Moulson. A strong at- 
tachment, founded on either side on 
the most enduring and true grounds 
both of sentiment and reason, from 
the time of their first acquaintance, in 
1791, had, during the interval, taken 
possession of his breast, and while it 
was, on account of the obstacles to be 
overcome, an object of great anxiety, 
it had also a very useful effect in modi- 
fying his lively and and social temper- 
ament. With all his intellectual 
ardour, Magee was not one to live 
alone: there was no man more fully 
alive to those bright and vivid influ- 
ences which make the gay and mixed 
assembly so attractive in youth to 
every “heart of human mould:” and 
amidst all the hurry of engagements 
and lectures, he had been subject to a 
divided rule: the love of studious pur- 
suits was disturbed by the wants of 
the affections, and the lights of old 
authority were thrown somewhat into 
the shade by those more youthful and 
attractive lights, to which Mr. Moore 
attributes properties of a very oppo- 
site nature. But the many lesser 
lights were at last condensed in the 
one pure bright star, which was to 
rule his destiny— 


“To light his home and cheer his way.” 


But the immediate circumstances in 
which he was placed, were not such as 
to admit of an immediate union with 
the lady of his choice. Some time was 
to elapse before the income to arise 
from his fellowship could offer an ade- 
quate provision for the married state. 
A house, or at least expensive lodg- 
ings, and a distinct establishment, must 
have been indispensably requisite. At 
first, indeed, it was evidently (as we 
can collect from his letters) his im- 
pression that the attainment of his 
wishes could only be effected by the 
acceptance of a living. And for some 
time, it is certain, he felt himself re- 
duced to await the falling in of a col- 
lege living. In this object he was, 
however, impeded, by his strong sense 
of what was due to the lady of his 
choice. He could not bear the thought 
of bringing her out of a most respect- 
able and happy home in a civilized 
country, into some quarter remote 
from her friends and life, to the poor 
establishment of a country parson in 
Ireland. And with all the impatience 
of a lover, he commanded his ardour, 
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and resolved to wait for an adequate 
living. The consequence was, an in- 
terval of separation. It would be 
unsuitable to these pages as it would 
be unnecessary to dilate upon the suf- 
ferings which, though prescriptively 
the theme of song, are not less the 
universal truth of nature. Every 
one worth caring for can recal some 
clouded moment of that yearning of 
the heart for which there is no lan- 
guage, when divided by some heavy 
and insurmountable barrier from the 
only object to which it is linked with 
all its life. We are writing with a 
guarded pen, and would not be thought 
to indulge in the commonplaces of 
sentiment upon this subject; but 
to leave it untouched would be 
most unpardonably to omit a true and 
interesting feature of the strong and 
firm character which we have to illus- 
trate. We extract a few sentences 
from himself, and trust the reader 
will not be unthankful for the speci- 
men of a love-letter from the pen 
which has transfixed the infidel and 
the heretic :— 

“have been this moment employed 
in burning a letter intended for your 
perusal. My triumph for the fortunate 
state of spirits I enjoyed after our part- 
ing was shortened ; it scarcely survived 
my last letter— my spirits fell imme- 
diately after—the utmost efforts of my 
reason were insufficient to rally them. 
I every instant felt a want of something 
that I was uneasy without. Every 
hour of the day continued to bring with 
it the tender, but melancholy recollec- 
tion of some interesting employment, 
that a short while before had been an- 
nexed to it. I felt myself some way 
desolate, as if cut off from the world, 
without a friend, or eveu a companion. 
These horrors accumulated upon me, 
until no longer able to support them, I 
yesterday sat down and ungenerously 
sought relief, by oy them to you. 
However, though I had not resolution 
to prevent me from writing, 1 had just 
enough to delay sending my letter until 
this morning, and in the mean time I 
have summoned all my courage against 
it, and destroyed it.” 

It is needless to show how deeply 
true to the finest feelings of human 
nature is this language—the sincere 
private breathing of the noblest and 
least perishable affection: and it comes 
with a peculiar charm of contrast in 
a life only known to the public by the 
high and stern strivings of official 
authority, in a station of the most 
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awful obligation, and under the most 
trying and embarrassing positions, in 
which all considerations but duty were 
to be peremptorily overlooked and 
rejected, if not disregarded. 

The long wished for union took 
place in 1793. Every one more or 
less feels, what otherwise it would not 
be easy to explain, the common pro- 
cess by which strong inclinations gra- 
dually modify, and at last set aside, the 
scruples and delays of cold and calcu- 
lating prudence. In the interval, such 
livings as had fallen were not allowed 
to come so far as Magee, or were ina- 
dequate in point of income. The liv- 
ing of Cappagh was, in fact, the only 
one since 1791, when Dr. Richard 
Stack had gone out on the livings of 
Omagh and Killyleagh, one or both of 
which he exchanged for Cappagh. But 
it seems probable that Magee came to 
the conviction that the retention of his 
fellowship, while it would be little in- 
ferior in point of income, offered many 
advantages of no less importance. To 
Magee, as well as to his affianced bride, 
a woman of considerable talents and 
attainments, the refined and civilized 
circle of the University and the metro- 
polis was more than wealth could 
otherwise compensate. There was 
also evidently a fairer scope for the 
hopes of future distinction, which could 
not be wanting to a man like Magee. 
The college statutes alone presented 
an obstacle to the marriage of its fel- 
lows; but a rule so little conformable 
with human nature, or the principles 
of Christianity, had long become in- 
operative. All circumstances tended 
to recommend and favour this union, 
so long desired, and so essential to the 
happiness of one so alive to the power 
and influence of the social affections. 
And never was there a union in 
which more of worth, affection, and 
all the more sterling qualities which 
contribute to the happiness, dignity, 
and adornment of the married state, 
were combined in two human beings— 
so far as we are enabled to judge from 
the correspondence, not only before 
their marriage, but long after, when 
many years of prosperity had afforded 
the most trying test, as also from the 
uniform authority of those who best 
had the means of judging, in the un- 
guarded intercourse of domestic pri- 
vacy. 

As the great importance of the 
events of the later periods of Magee’s 
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life renders it inexpedient to go into 
the details of his academic conduct, or 
to relate at length the transactions in 
which he took an active part as a mem- 
ber of this body, we may here offer a 
summary view of the character which, 
at this period, he soon acquired, and 
ever maintained: and we must observe, 
that this is the more important, as the 
same firm and leading qualities which 
distinguished him in college, offer an 
essential aid in rightly appreciating his 
merits as the Archbishop of Dublin. 
We have already given instances of 
the prompt energy and the emi- 
nent practical efficiency which ne- 
ver failed to place him immedi- 
ately at the head of every move- 
ment in which he was induced to 
take part. It is even remarkable to 
notice the manner in which every 
selfish consideration and all the little 
personal motives by which ordinary 
men are swayed, in him gave way, 
so that he seemed to throw aside 
his very nature at times, in the course 
of any affair which seemed to involve 
aduty. On such occasions, he mani- 
fested an indomitable energy which 
seemed to throw its influence over 
the minds of his associates; and 
often it has happened, when he has 
succeeded in rousing the dull or 
indifferent into some strenuous pro- 
ceeding—the labour has still been 
thrown upon himself. In the elec- 
tions, in the assertion of the rights 
of the fellows, or in those col- 
lisions with the provost to which 
we have adverted, however he may 
have simply begun by taking his 
individual part, he was sure in the 
course of a few weeks to be found 
heavily engaged in the researches, 
arrangements, and writings neces- 
sary—in exciting some to action, and 
instructing others how to act. And 
perusing as we have been enabled to 
do, the remaining records of the 
several transactions of this descrip- 
tion in which he bore a part, we 
can say that every word and act in 
which he appears, contributes to shew 
beyond question, the high and clear 
temper of his integrity, and the un- 
flinching spirit which could at any 
moment sacrifice every personal mo- 
tive and feeling, to what he regarded 
as the right and true principles of 
action. With these remarks we feel 
compelled to pass the details, for 
which the material lies on our table, 
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of his active exertions in many 
transactions of college interest. In 
the elections he was by far the most 
efficient friend that a candidate could 
have; from the time that Mr. Plun- 
ket first offered himself, he was his 
strenuous ally and a main agent in 
his success. Considerable efforts were 
made on the part of government to 
detach him from this friend, and offers 
were made, which only had the effect 
of adding fervour to his zeal. 

During the early periods of his col- 
lege life, Magee’s political opinions 
were, in common with many of the 
ablest men of his time, those of a liberal 
and constitutional Whig, as those terms 
were once understood. But at the 
time to which our narrative has now 
arrived, his sentiments had gradually 
undergone a change. A very rapid 
and demonstrative succession of pub- 
lic indications could not fail to 
impress on every honest and sober- 
ininded looker-on, that the purty 
of his principal associates, was one 
to which a thorough Christian of 
the Protestant Church could not 
continue to belong without a com- 
promise of principle. It was not 
even the difference of opinion which 
imust soon have arisen between him 
and them on several party questions ; 
but it was impossible not to per- 
ceive and feel that the views which 
were entitled to be called liberal, 
were then undergoing a rapid tran- 
sition into extremes: the spirit of 
democracy had long possessed them, 
though under many a specious dis- 
guise ; but the spirit of infidelity, 
sprung from the same source, both 
in temper and principle, was fast be- 
ginning to characterize the Whigs, 
and by various indications to sepa- 
rate from them and attach to the 
Tory party, many who felt that no 
political consideration was to be 
weighed against the higher allegiance 
of the Christian. It became clear 
enough, also, to the more sagacious 
that all their fair pretences would be 
carried farther than they yet antici- 
pated—that liberty would become 
license—that the petition for equality 
would grow into the fierce clamour 
for ascendancy—that the claim of all 


* Kirwan has fallen into an unmerited disrepute by the comparison which his 
remaining discourses have been exposed to with the more strictly Gospel preaching 
of more recent times; but in this estimate the consideration has been over looked of 
his comparative superiority over the preaching of his own time, 
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religions would become the assertion 
of no religion. A Christian divine 
of the Church of England, must even 
at the early period of our narrative, 
have felt that he could not continue 
in political communion with that 
party. But then, with the better 
and more intelligent Whigs, there was 
little yet to awaken any very decided 
sense of opposition—in many things 
they were still within the compass of 
justice and moderation. Much could 
not yet be resolved into its conse- 
quences, and there was scope enough 
even in politics for the common inter- 
course of men of essentially opposed 
tendencies. 

We must next proceed to the neces- 
sary task of offering some view of the 
state of religion and its teachers at the 
same period. To this we must call 
the reader’s attention, as it constitutes 
the essential introduction to any ade- 
quate view of the early labours of 
Magee as a preacher and writer, 
and still more so of his successful ex- 
ertions as the instrument of Providence 
in reforming that vitiated and low state 
of which we shall offer a slight, but, we 
trust, distinctsketch. As might be anti- 
cipated, Magee soon began to attract 
public notice as a preacher. It was a 
time when this was no slight test of ora- 
torical power ; the public ear was ren- 
dered discerning and fastidious by the 
eloquence of Curran, Grattan, and 
other great orators, and the “ repose 
of the pulpit” had been broken by 
the powerful appeals of Kirwan.* 

We have already described the low 
state of morals at that time; we are 
now in some measure to account for 
it. The stream had been poisoned at 
the fountain-head. The teaching of the 
Scripture was either wholly set aside, 
or simply adverted to as the foundation 
of the prudential system of ethics, or 
the philosophical cusuistry, cold, un- 
practical, and erroneous, which filled 
the ears of the church-going crowd 
with unprofitable sound. It was 
usual to appeal to the passions and 
the moral sentiments, by the rheto- 
rician; the subtle reverted to theories 
of fitness, or deduced from afar the 
results of good and evil; the prac- 
tical common sense of the many in- 
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culeated the homelier but far truer 
maxims of the vulgar, and instilled 
the prudence and practical advan- 
tage and detriment of vice and virtue. 
The only real foundation in the re- 
vealed word was shuffled off in a 
Single sentence of formal recog- 
nition at the end. Such teaching 
was an essential result of a period 
of the most dissolute morals, when 
every vice was so broadly matted and 
engrained in the entire texture of 
the public mind, that the very name 
of sin, or any, the most remote al- 
lusion to a pure ground of action, 
carried a ludicrous impression to the 
ear, as “cant,” or “swaddling,” or 
** fanaticism,’ or somewhat too remote 
from humanity to be worthy of a 
serious thought. It was easy to feel 
that the utmost enforcement of ab- 
stract ethics, or prudential morality 
imposed no chain and conveyed no 
real reproof; and as might well be 
anticipated in such a state of things, 
the preacher but too commonly took 
a perverted pride in shewing that he 
was no strait-laced slave to the dull 
formalities of an office held in no 
very high respect by his associates. 
Like the Prior of Jorvaulx he could 
wind the horn, and drain the bowl, 
and the parson’s tale and song were 
not among the dullest in the merry 
ring. Andhe could not, for very 
shame, censure too effectually in the 
pulpit what he practised in the ways 
of life—far indeed from the “ strait 
gate” described by the master whom 
he little served. It was in this state 
of religion, that Kirwan began to 
refer with plain and explicit unreserve 
to the real fundamental element of 
all true teaching, in the great lead- 
ing truths of the Gospel, and directly 
dared to disclaim, in the most ex- 
plicit language, those motives and 
rules which were at the time the low 
philosophy of the day. This was a 
first step—it was but a first step; it 
would, however, be unjust not to ob- 
serve, that considering the state of 
the public opinion as we have de- 
scribed it, he could not well have 
produced the same effects by going 
much further. No eloquence (hu- 
manly speakiug) could then have re- 
deemed the full preaching of the 
Gospel from the popular charge of 
“ swaddling,” or some such term of 
contempt. 

@uch was the state of religion, and 
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such the state of the pulpit, when 
Magee first commenced that honour- 
able career, in which he was to carry 
both so far beyond such unworthy and 
inadequate conditions. 

Weshall notin this memoir enter into 
the minute history of Magee’s earliest 
achievements in the pulpit. He rapidly 
attained the reputation which his elo- 
quence, determination of purpose, and 
learning could not miss in his position of 
advantage ; and with sucha reputation, 
he was, as a matter of course, fre- 
quently solicited to preach a charity 
sermon. 

We have before us a list of his dis- 
courses for the support of the chari- 
table institutions of Dublin, from 1794 
to 1806, including Dun’s Hospital, the 
Lying-in Hospital, St. Peter's parish, 
Meath Hospital, Penitentiary, St. 
Mary’s, Asylum for Females, &c. &c., 
several before the lord lieutenant, and 
some in England—plainly enough indi- 
cating that he was much sought on all 
occasions of charity, or of any public 
importance. On one occasion, his 
eloquence and courage were signalized 
by a discourse before the profligate 
court of Lord Westmoreland, in which 
he ventured boldly and explicitly to 
arraign the licentiousness of the time. 
Of this we have spoken in the fore- 
going pages ; it would lead us too far 
beyond our purpose, to describe how 
the brutal debauchery of the inferior 
classes were countenanced by the more 
refined dissipations of the superior. 
But there was, in the especial time of 
which we are speaking, an inner circle 
of vice, which consisted of the elite of 
fashionable life, and lay like a halo of 
darkness round the vice-regal court. 
To comprehend its character in the 
fewest words, we may refer the reader 
to the recollections of the court of 
Charles II. On this occasion, Magee 
having been called upon to preach, 
took his text from Isaiah v. 16— 
‘“¢ Wash ye, make ye clean ;” and as we 
have been Informed, delivered a plain 
and forcible exposure of the immora- 
lities and indecorums which were then 
so ostentatiously borne. We are not 
informed what special notice was taken 
of this discourse, in the circle that was 
adorned by the notorious Mrs. Strat- 
ford, by Lady Fitzgibbon, and Lady 
Westmeath, and other fair votarists of 
the Bona Dea, who made no mystery 
of their profession. But we mention 
the circumstance, as it shows at least 
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how little subserviency, or “ doctrines 
fashioned to the varying hour,” had 
to do with his promotion. 

To return to the general character 
of his public discourses. On those oc- 
casions his success was next and nearly 
equal to that of Kirwan, though the 
means were indeed widely different. 
Some remarks on this difference will 
offer the briefest and most advantageous 
view of his general style and character 
asapreacher. The styleof Kirwan was 
like the popular oratory of the Irish 
parliament—in a high degree orna- 
mental, dramatic, and elaborated for 
effect. That of Magee hada power 
resulting from a very opposite cause : 
his language and rhetoric were the 
peculiar and genuine flow of a mind 
framed for the communication of an 
exhaustless fountain of knowledge—. 
hence, however rich might be the tex- 
ture of his phrases, they carried no 
impression of study or conscious 
design ; his was pre-eminently both 
the style and manner of what Johnson 
calls “a full man.” It was a river 
* exulting and abounding” in its even 
depth and flow—no working up, no 
studied verbal effects, no pictures to 
bring the hearer’s imagination to his side 
nor did he turn from the tenor ofhis plain 
forcible and commanding line of reason 
to address the passions; and yet be- 
fore he concluded, both the imagina- 
tion and the feelings had responded to 
the power of reason and force of state- 
ment. Such were the several cha- 
racters of style and manner, as we (in 
distant after times) infer them from 
the perusal of remains. But the 
actual effects are attested by the re- 
corded result. His sermon for the 
Female Orphan House in 1802, was 
followed by a published vote of thanks 
from the governors, which states the 
collection in church at £702. And 
though we think it easy to overvalue 
the flattering generalities into which 
public addresses havea tendency to fall, 
the following extract has the stamp of 
sincerity and truth:— They are sen- 
sible how much they are indebted to 
him for the readiness with which, 
amidst his many engagements, he un- 
dertook the office of their advocate, 
and for the ability und effect with 
which he discussed the true principles 
of charity—a discussion from which 
they trust may be derived not temporary 
advantages only, but that the permanent 
interests of the establishment, &c.” 
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But Magee was to obtain a far 
more permanent as well as nobler 
reputation than popular eloquence 
even in the pulpit, can win for its 
possessor. Some time in 1795, he was 
appointed Donnellan lecturer for the 
year. His attention directed itself on 
this occasion to a subject which has 
occupied the attention of the pro- 
foundest minds—the interpretation of 
seventy weeks in the prophecy of 
Daniel. On this important and inte- 
resting topic he preached twenty-two 
sermons, of which the fame was largely 
spread in both kingdoms, and the pub- 
lication impatiently looked for by theo- 
logians. As they had been delivered in 
the college chapel, before the most 
competent audience then perhaps ex- 
isting, there was no doubt as to the 
value they should possess as a pub- 
lication. But while engaged in pre- 
paring them for the press, his atten- 
tion was strongly awakened by 
the impulse which the Socinian 
heresy had received from writers 
in England, whose success was due 
mainly to the revolutionary tenets 
with which their doctrines were cha- 
racteristically combined. Those doc- 
trines had at the time received a great 
additional impulse from the writings 
of Mr. Belsham, which happily called 
up in the University of Dublin a cham- 
pion unequalled in modern times for 
the defence of scriptural truth. Two 
sermons were preached in the college 
in proof of the doctrines of the atone- 
ment, and published in 1801, with a 
brief dedication to the students of the 
college. Their publication had been 
loudly called for ; but while they were 
passing through the press, it occurred 
to his mind that the subject required 
a far more extensive treatment. The 
varied resources of sophistry, and all 
the small but shrewd cunning of mis- 
interpretation had been exhausted 
upon the subject, and demanded expo- 
sure. Under this conviction, he delayed 
the publication until he poured forth 
that body of annotations which consti- 
tute the well-known volumes of his 
great work “On the Atonement.” 
As this is the lasting monument 
on which his place among our Eng- 
lish divines is fixed, we shall have 
to offer some critical reflections upon 
it in the close of this m-moir. It 
is now mentioned in its pl ce among 
the main incidents of his life, and as 
the foundation of his promotion. 
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THE OUTPOST BUGLE. 


Grey dawn broke on our bivouacs. 
A bugle sounded shrill, 

And a thousand throats repeat the notes 
Along the outpost-hill. 

“Stand to your arms !—stand to your arms! 
See! there the mist rolls past. 

Look! deep below, dense stands the foe— 
Rise, comrades—gather fast !” 


We spring from soldier-slumber— 
ho sleeps when bugles call ? 

To arms we stand for our fatherland, 
True sons of Britain all. 

Proud at our head is the chief who led 
Our ranks to former glory ; 

Old soldiers tried, we too feel pride— 
Our deeds may live in story ! 


* Sound loud ‘ advance !’” he cried ; 
«* Who fears these men of France ?”’ 
Then downward bold our battle roll’d 
As our bugles rung “ advance !” 
Below combine column and line, 
And fiery fight flames far ; 
Then spoke our chief bold words and brief, 
As onward surg’d the war. 


«* Now, comrades, cheer for England ! 
* Old England!’ be our cry. 

One loud hurra!—win we must this day— 
Charge, comrades—charge or die !” 

Then shouting loud defiance proud, 
We shouldered—few to few— 

And with England’s might for England’s right, 
Charged home—like Britons true. 


Volley on volley poured the foe— 
So pours the tropic rain— 

And on us fell thick shot and shell, 
Our ranks were riven—in vain ! 

For still each rank, as comrades sank, 
Closed in with dauntless tread ; 

Till victory beamed, as our bayonets gleamed 
O’er foes and comrades dead. 


« Cease fire !”—the bugles blew, 
And Mercy loves that sound. 
The struggle’s passed—that welcome blast 
For Victory, is wound. 
The fight is done, the field is won, 
And we count our comrades o’er ; 
But;many this morn who heard that horn, 
Shall “ stand to arms” no more! 
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Let now our bugles wail 
A requiem o’er the brave. ; 

Though men of steel, we soldiers feel— 
Tears dew a comrade’s grave. 

For the dead we've tears, for the victors cheers— 
A tear and a cheer for all !— 

And we'll think and tell how they fought and fell, 
When sounds our bugle-call. 


J. C. 


Sixth (Royal) Regiment. 


A PLEA FOR ILLUSION, 


BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


I. 


Of such as mock the mind that weaves 
Fond dreams, to cheat life’s real woes, 
The poet's lay no record leaves, 
The painter’s brush no portrait shows. 
’Tis hard to blame the charméd sleep 
Which aching heads so keenly woo— 
The aching heart seeks opiates, too, 
In visionary musings deep, 
Its pains in joys that steep! 


Il. 


Oh! kindly look on them who take 

A short, sweet lease of heavenly dwellings ! 
The reveries of fancy make 

A calm on passion’s angry swellings ! 
Nor call them idle, if they sit 

Unheeding all the riot round them : 

Their visions have in silence bound them 
To labours richer than his wits, 
Who at them scoffs and spits! 


Ill. 


But when our castles in the air 

We, dreamers of the world, would raise, 
Let ’s build them of the clouds most fair, 

And nearest heaven, so that our gaze— 
Undazzled by the gorgeous shine 

Of suns and stars that are not lent 

For dalliance vain and time misspent— 
May rest on visions more divine 
Than, idler! thine or mine! 





















































































































































































































































































































A sournaL, the organ of the British 
cabinet, and the ablest advocate of the 
ministerial policy, affirms, that it has 
repeatedly asked, without receiving 
a rational answer, “‘ What is the quar- 
rel of the Irish Protestants with Sir 
Robert Peel’s government?” We are 
not sanguine enough to suppose that 
we can succeed in an enterprise in 
which, it would appear, many have 
failed, that of inducing the querist to 
express himself satisfied with the reply 
which his question has provoked ; but, 
regarding that bold question, from the 
circumstances in which it has been pro- 
posed, as eminently deserving of an 
answer, we shall bestow our best atten- 
tion upon it. We consider the chal- 
lenge of ‘The Standard” as the chal- 
lenge of Sir Robert Peel himself, and 
will endeavour to meet it with the 
decorum which the Right Honourable 
Baronet has a right to demand, and in 
that spirit of candour which each and 
every portion of the Protestants of 
Treland would expect in its organ or 
representative. 

Were we disposed to be captious, 
we would take exception to the use of 
the word “ quarrel” in the question 
we are about to answer. It is not true 
that the Protestants have any quarrel 
with Sir Robert Peel's government. 
To constitute a quarrel there must be 
reciprocity of aggression. Where all 
the suffering is on one side, and the 
violence or severity on the other, there 
may be assault, and injury, and wrong 
<ihene searcely can be quarrel. The 
Protestants of Ireland have suffered, 
and have not retaliated. They made 

eat efforts to raise Sir Robert Peel 
into power—they have made no efforts 
to displace him—they have no quarrel 
with his government, unless the word 
be understood in that sense in which it 
signifies a ground of complaint or of- 
fence. Itis in this sense, we appre- 
hend, the word is used—in this sense 
we propose to consider it, while, with- 
out further preface, we proceed to 
enumerate the grounds of complaint 
which have been furnished by Sir 
Robert Peel’s government to the dis- 
appointed Protestants of Ireland. 

«The Standard,” in a tone of con- 
fidence which seems rather an argu- 
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ment than an interrogation, or an 
interrogation of that startling kind 
which shapes out the figure in which 
defiance is best expressed, proposes 
certain questions, to which, it seems 
to anticipate, the answers must be 
favourable to the cause it patronizes, 
If these are the questions best and 
safest to propose, (as, considering the 
acknowledged ability of the advocate, 
we may conclude they are,) that cause 
cannot be, at the same time, success- 
fully and honourably defended. 


** And now, one word upon the gene- 
ral question— What is the quarrel of the 
Trish Protestants with Sir Robert Peel's 
government? This is a question that we 
have often asked without ever obtaining 
a rational answer. Did that govern- 
ment leave the lives and properties of 
the loyal people of Ireland undefended 
in a season of danger, as they were 
always before left undefended? We 
presume that the Irish Protestants do 
not forget the care bestowed npon their 
safety in 1842-43. Did Sir Robert 
Peel's government coquet and traffic 
with traitors, according to the invete- 
rate practice of fifty years? We pre- 
sume that the state trials live still in 
memory. Lastly, did Sir Robert Peel’s 
government direct penal laws against 
Protestantism, and persecution against 
Protestants, according to the old prac- 
tice? No, it allowed the penal law 
against processions to expire, and out of 
its expiration has arisen this very case 
of Mr. Watson, who has been removed 
from the commission of the peace for an 
indiscretion which, if imitated, would 
render necessary the re-enactment of 
the penal law in question, and Mr. Wat- 
son’s is the only case of a persecuted 
Protestant that we have yet heard of. 
What, then, is the quarrel of the Irish 
Protestants with Sir Robert Peel’s go- 
vernment ? We repeat the question, 
and demand to have it answered.” 


We have borrowed this citation from 
a provincial journal, as we have not im- 
mediately at hand the number of “ The 
Standard” in which it originally ap- 
peared. Of its accuracy as a citation 
we cannot entertain a doubt, neither 
will it be denied that it is characteris- 
tic of the spirit in which Sir Robert 
Peel’s ablest apologist has uniformly 
defended him. Although in form in- 
terrogative, the passageis, in substance, 
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affirmative, intimating, in language 
which seems to defy contradiction or 
doubt, that the government of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel has entitled itself to the 
praise of having been eminently care- 
ful of the lives and interests of loyal 
subjects in Ireland—of having libe- 
rated Protestants, or suffered them to 
be liberated, from the oppression of a 
severe and partial law—and of having 
discountenanced and disconcerted the 
schemes of agitators and “ traitors.” 
We cannot accord this praise, although 
we might do so, without prejudice to 
our argument. We might admit, and 
would gladly admit, were it true, that 
the claims of ‘‘ The Standard” on be- 
half of Sir Robert Peel were well 
founded, while we, at the same time, 
insisted, that Irish Protestants had 
strong grounds of complaint against 
him. Unhappily, it appears that even 
these specific interrogatories, which 
seem intended to fix attention on the 
most undeniable merits of ministerial 
policy, have the effect of rendering 
not only blemishes but vices conspi- 
cuous. We shall consider the inter- 
rogatories in order. 

‘Did the government” (of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel) ‘leave the lives and pro- 
perties of the loyal people of Ireland 
undefended in a season of danger, as 
they were always before left unde- 
fended?” ‘As they were always be- 
fore left undefended!” Here there is 
a two-fold question—one part remind- 
ing us of what Sir Robert Peel is 
assumed to have done—one, of what 
his predecessors had left undone. We 
cannot, however, return the answer 
which is evidently anticipated. Truth 
constrains us to affirm, that, whether 
we judge the government of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel purely by its own acts, or by 
a comparison with the governments by 
which it was preceded, it is not enti- 
tled to the praise, either comparative 
or positive, which seems arrogated as 
its due. We affirm, deliberately, that, 
taking into account the magnitude of 
the danger, as manifested in demon- 
strations and declarations of a charac- 
ter unusually formidable—the power 
of government in the legislature and 
executive—the circumstances, charac- 
ter, and conduct of the friends of Bri- 
tish connection—there never was a 
period of Irish history, since the acces- 
sion of William the Third—or perhaps 
before it, except during the brief 
tyranny of James—in which “the 


lives and properties of loyal men” 
seemed so little thought of in arrange- 
ments made for the defence of the 
country, as during the portion which 
has elapsed of Sir Robert Peel’s admi- 
nistration. ‘* We presume,” adds “The 
Standard,” “ that the Irish Protestants 
do not forget the care bestowed on 
their safety in 1842-1843.” The pre- 
sumption is reasonable—the Irish Pro- 
testants are not likely to forget the 
incidents of these two years ; but as to 
the “care bestowed on their safety,” 
they require yet to be taught wherein 
it consisted—how it was manifested : 
for our parts, we declare, with the 
most entire and unaffected sincerity, 
we have7seen no symptoms of it. We 
may be told that the military and police 
were augmented—that pensioners were, 
in case of necessity, to be called out 
into active service—that several towns 
were strongly garrisoned, and some 
military posts fortified. We frankly 
admit all this, and more—we admit 
that all necessary arrangements were 
made, and all due precautions taken, 
to secure Ireland as a dependency of 
the British crown, and to make agita- 
tors know that a repeal of the legislative 
union could not be forcibly effected, 
contrary to the will of the government 
and legislature ; but we affirm, that all 
this is very different from caring for 
the safety of the lives and properties of 
loyal men. We deny that any such 
care was effectually manifested. “Those 
who resided in garrisoned towns were 
not excluded from the benefits of mili- 
tary protection—those who resided in 
rural districts, and who could absent 
themselves from the sphere of their 
duties, and were willing so to do, had 
it in their power to ‘‘ escape for their 
lives” from tumult and extreme dan. 
ger; but those whose aim it was to 
disorganize society, to intimidate the 
loyal, and inflame the disaffected, were 
also left free to prosecute their pur. 
poses up to the very verge of insur- 
rection. They could cabal and agitate, 
menace and cajole—they could lay the 
whole country under contribution, and 
extend the fear of their vengeance 
wherever it was profitable for them that 
it should fall—they could extend their 
organized association, and hold their 
stated sittings, and summon their mon- 
ster meetings, with as little let or im- 
pediment as if there were no loyal men 
to be alarmed by this truculent agita- 
tion, or no presiding government to 
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afford the protection which civil alle- 
giance reckons among its inseparable 
conditions. 

It was not thus those governments 
acted with which ‘The Standard” de- 
sires to have Sir Robert Peel’s adminis- 
tration compared; nor can Protestants 
beinsensible to the difference. They re- 
member that former governments ap- 
peared to consider the interests of loyal 
subjects as well as those of the crown ; 
that while they garrisoned Ireland with 
troops, in such a manner as taught the 
disafected that it was no time to rebel, 
they also enacted laws, and executed 
them, by which the mid-day agitator 
and the midnight incendiary were em- 
barrassed in their vocation. They 
remember the Insurrection Act, passed 
with the concurrent sanction of Whigs 
and Tories, introduced by the Duke 
of Wellington, and supported by Mr. 
Grattan, in the year 1807, continued 
in 1808-1810. They remember the 
proclamation and the renewed Insur- 
rection Act of 1814, continued in 1816, 
expiring 1817, to be renewed again in 
1822. They remember the act of 
1825, against illegal associations, its 
continuance 1826, 1827; the act for 
the suppression of the ‘‘ Catholic As- 
sociation ” in 1829; the proclamation 
to put down the Anti-Union Society in 
1830; the struggles between the repeal 
party and the Anglesea government in 
1831, 1832; the act “for the more 
effectual suppression of local distur- 
bances and dangerous associations in 
Treland,” in 1833; the atempted re- 
newal of this coercion act in the year 
following; the contests and conspira- 
cies it occasioned, eventuating, ulti- 
mately, in the resignation of Earl 
Grey. They remember that, if the 
Melbourne administration which suc- 
ceeded, visited on them the govern- 
ments of Normanby and Ebrington, it 
nevertheless was strong enough or wise 
enough to contrive by the Lichfield- 
house compact, or some other arrange- 
ment, that there should be no such 
fearful demonstrations of power and 
purpose as later days have witnessed ; 
and they certainly are not likely to 
forget, that when those demonstrations 
were made, and the Peel government 
strengthened the military force in the 
eountry, if repealers were warned that 
their objects could not be achieved by 
war, they, the loyal Protestants, were 
also taught that their alarms and their 
dangers were accounted matters of but 
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slight consideration. In a word, Sir 
Robert Peel did but half his duty— 
a comparison with former ministers 
renders his omissions only the more 
conspicuous. Like them, he showed 
a resolution to retain Ireland as an in- 
tegral part of the British Empire ; he 
did not, like them, take measures to 
protect the loyal men who were the 
best friends to the connection he de- 
fended. 

It may be said, that the ordinary 
means of counteracting the schemes of 
disaffection, and securing the public 
peace, were not such as it would have 
been expedient to employ. It may be 
said, that the frequent departures from 
the principle of British law to which 
we have alluded, seem to testify 
against themselves, proclaiming that 
they were inexpedient, and thus ex- 
cusing Sir Robert Peel for abstaining 
from them. An objection of this kind 
would be out of place in an argument 
which concerns itself only with the 
fact, has the present government been 
more careful than its predecessors of 
the lives and properties of loyal men, 
and which leaves altogether out of consi- 
deration the policy of neglecting them. 
We are asked not whether Sir Robert 
Peel adopted a system of policy wiser 
than that of the ministers to whom he 
has succeeded, but whether he was 
more careful than they of loyal men’s 
safety. We deny that he was. Per- 
haps, there never before were more 
elaborate or ampler preparations made 
to avenge, if necessary, the massacre 
of loyal men, or even to ensure success 
to the cause for which they died ; there 
certainly never before was less heed, 
apparently, taken, to protect ‘their 
properties and lives.” 

But while we account an objection 
like this inadmissible against our argu- 
ment, we hold it not irrelevant to our 
subject. The lesson read to us in the 
too frequent departures from the ordi- 
nary course of law, is very different 
from that which our adversaries seem 
to have gleaned from them. To us 
they proclaim not the folly of changing 
the laws we are supposed to lie under, 
but their unsuitableness to the cireum- 
stances of our times and country. We 
can well understand, that, while Roman 
Catholics had what were considered 
wrongs to be redressed, wise men and 
generous might strongly object to the 
adding the vexation of oppressive laws 
to their continually besetting disabili- 
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ties. It was then a plausible topic to 
urge, that disorder and discontent 
would cease when aggrieved men were 
righted, and that it was unworthy of a 
great nation to attempt, by the enact- 
ment of severe laws, an enterprise in 
which she was sure to succeed by show- 
ing herself just and generous. Such 
a topic could not now be plausible. 
Elective franchise, emancipation, edu- 
cation, reform—none of these was like 
‘‘ repeal,” there is no experimenting on 
this last; and when an association, 
strong enough and widely-extended 
enough to keep a country in disorder, 
declares that it will never be at peace 
until it has achieved a measure fraught 
with national ruin, there seems but one 
course suitable to the emergency, and 
this Sir Robert Peel did not take. He 
should have peremptorily insisted that, 
whatever was to be thought of the law- 
fulness of petitioning for repeal, the 
processes through which it was to be 
attained must be peaceful. He should 
have enforced upon its champions ab- 
stinence from all that savoured of con- 
spiracy or intimidation. In short, he 
should have cared for the lives and 
properties of loyal men—should have 
secured them even against the alarm, 
which is a sore evil in human life, and 
which too often deteriorates character 
and corrupts principle. In thus pro- 
tecting loyal men, he would have best 
consulted for the well-being of the 
empire, and he would have had the 
support that is most desirable—support 
from the wise and good of all parties. 
He has pursued a different and, we 
fear, a disastrous course—he has 

uarded against rebellion, he has al- 
owed free scope to agitation; and, 
while refusing to yield repeal to the 
clamour with which it is demanded, he 
has been the means of cherishing, if 
not of evoking, a spirit, which will fur- 
nish as good reasons or excuses for the 
final and fatal concession, as Sir Robert 
Peel himself alleged, in the evil day 
when he passed over to the side of 
emancipation. 

The minister cannot be praised for 
the wisdom of a course like this, nor 
can he be excused on the ground of its 
necessity, Having come into power 
with an overwhelming majority in 
parliament—with all the advantage 
derivable from the strong desire ofa 
weary people to be at rest—Sir Robert 
Peel had nothing more to do than to 
act fairly—administer the laws justly 


—distribute the government patro- 
nage impartially—and he would have 
had ample support in putting down, 
and keeping down, all agitation for 
the repeal of the Union. He would 
not, therefore, have been unsuccessful, 
had he taken courage to meet the 
difficulty when it first appeared; had 
he done so, Irish Protestants would 
have been grateful to him; and in 
consulting for their welfare, he would 
have consulted for the best interests 
of the kingdom. His policy was 
different ; and the gratitude of Pro- 
testants is accordingly a mixed feel- 
ing. ‘They are grateful, to the full 
extent that they ought, for military 
arrangements which taught rebellion 
that it had little prospect of success ; 
but they “do not forget” that agita- 
tors who were warned not to rebel, 
were left free to intimidate ; and that 
their lives and properties were left 
exposed to perils greater than had 
ever before been uncared for by the 
legislature. An untoward accident at 
any monster meeting—an impatient 
movement by the outragéd and indig- 
nant Protestants of Ulster—would 
have been followed by calamities 
which it is, in itself a severe affliction 
to contemplate. That they were not 
experienced is not to be ascribed to 
Sir Robert Peel's government; it is 
ascribable to leaders in the repeal 
movement, who felt that extreme cau- 
tion in their opening enterprises was 
essential to their ultimate success; 
and to Protestant noblemen and gen- 
tlemen in the north of Ireland, whom 
the existing government so far from 
encouraging in their disinterested ex- 
ertions, has done every thing in its 
power to disgust into inaction. The 
loyal men of Ireland, therefore, owe 
little thanks to the Peel government 
for its care of their safety. They 
complain that that government in- 
dulged or connived at a terrific Agita- 
tion, which it could, and ought to 
have suppressed; and that, while it 
took precautions to prevent the success 
of an insurrection, it did not take 
measures for the security of the lives 
and fortunes of peaceable and loyal 
British subjects. 

**II. Did Sir Robert Peel’s govern- 
ment coquet and traflic with traitors, 
according to the inveterate practice of 
fifty years?” This is the second 
question 3 it admits of a brief answer. 
The “Standard,” which proposes it, 
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has thus characterized the Romish 
hierarchy and priesthood :— 


«The crimes of Ireland (see Standard) 
the frightful outrages and cruel murders, 
which have made the name of the island 
a bye-word in thecivilized world—are, in 
fact, the crimes of the Romanist bishops 
and priests of Ireland ; for, if they had 
co-operated with the law—if they had 
not nursed the cherished antipathy to 
Britain upon blood—no such crimes 
could have been committed. Let us 
not forget the cases of the honest and 
pious men driven from the Romish 
Church, because they would not counte- 
nance the Ribbon conspiracy; and this, 
too, at the very time when CRo.Lty and 
Morray were sickening the very turn- 
spits in Dublin Castle with their lip- 
loyalty. 

* From 1798, when the Romish 
priests took the field as leaders in the 
rebellion, the crimes that have disgraced 
Ireland have been the crimes of conspi- 
rators, and, as such, known to the 
priests, from whom no conspiracy can be 
hidden. 

‘*The proofs, however, in question 
are so conclusive, that no one is excusa- 
ble who ever doubted the disloyalty of 
the Romanist bishops and priests of 
Ireland. 

‘**As to the threat of desecrating 
chapels to schools of sedition, and 
bringing up the ignorant to fit them for the 
gallows, is it not what they have been 
doing for centuries, though they have 
not before acknowledged the wickedness 
with such desperate effrontery? If the 

riests are to be teachers of treason— 
f their chapels are to be schools of 
treason—if the end of their teaching is 
to fit men for the gallows, it must be 
unnecessary to say what is the duty of 
a humane legislature in reference to such 
teachers, such schools, and such pupils. 

‘* BANISH THE TEACHERS, shut up or 
regulate the schools, and put it out of 
the power of the pupils to harm you, 
their country, and themselves : this is 
all that was done by the penal code, 
against which so much invective was di- 
rected,” 


This passage we have borrowed from 
the “Dublin Evening Mail.” From 
the same source we take an answer to 
‘«* The Standard’s” question :— 


*« We beg to refer ‘The’Standard ’ to 
the legislative measures that have been 
since enacted, and the course of pro- 
ceeding that has been since adopted to- 
wards those priests and pupils, and both 
sustained and advocated by that jour- 
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—only two years and three months 
ago: their church endowed by law; 
their prelates elevated in rank, and 
given precedence by act of parliament 
to peers of the realm; £75,000 a-year 
of the public money bestowed upon the 
priests (‘to fit men for the gallows’) 
for the exclusive education of Roman 
Catholics in the national schools, while 
a grant of a single shilling is refused to 
the primate or the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church; the foundation of pro- 
vincial colleges—which, with the exce 
tion of that in Ulster, will be wholly 
popish, &c. &e,” 





So much for the courtship of a body 
of men to whom “ The Standard” has 
applieda name which we shall not adopt 
as our own, and of whom it has been 
said, on authority not to be gainsayed, 
and in terms which have never been 
denied, that they are ‘‘at heart all 
ardent repealers.” 

But all repealers were not treated 
with the indulgence bestowed on the 
ecclesiastical portions of the body (we 
do not like to copy the strong terms 
suggested to us). ‘The Standard” 
“presumes that the state trials live 
still in memory.” To us it would 
seem as if apologists of the govern- 
ment should wish them dead. ‘‘ The 
Standard,” however, is right—long 
must it be before the state trials are 
forgotten. Judges, jurors, counsel, 
people, repealers, and friends of Bri- 
tish connection, Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics, England and Ireland, 
have strong reason to remember them. 
The future historian will write of 
them as among the agencies through 
which the interests of repeal were 
promoted. ‘They gave proof that the 
law was strong enough to put down 
agitation, and that upon the govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel rested 
the responsibility of so thwarting law 
as to render it powerless. The trials 
at bar in Dublin, with the verdict of 
the jury and judgmentsof the bench, the 
deliberate opinion of the judges in Eng- 
land, the reversal of the judgment thus 
solemnly confirmed, and the agency 
through which it was reversed in the 
House of Lords, constitute altogether 
a monster procedure, in which the 
government has done more to shake 
the authority of law than all the 
intemperance of the most seditious 
agitation. And the declaration of Sir 
Robert Peel, which may well be taken 
as his comment on the disastrous his- 
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tory (a declaration, not to the effect | Peel—no advocate who respects his re- 
that the law should be strengthened putation—should ever wantonly bring 
to do what the peers of England were _ the state trials into remembrance. 

required to consent to certain law III. « Lastly, did Sir Robert Peel’s 
lords hindering it from doing, but to government direct penal laws against 
the effect that there existed in Ireland _ Protestantism and persecutions against 
‘a formidable confederacy against the Protestants, according to the old 
British government which must be practice? No; it allowed the penal 
broken up, and which he believed law against Protestants to expire, 
could not be broken up by force), and out of its expiration has arisen 
gives a character to the whole trans- this very case of Mr. Watson, who has 
action which it would be impossible to been removed from the commission of 
describe adequately without using lan- the peace for an indiscretion which, 
guage of a description from which, if imitated, would render necessary 
whenever it may be avoided, it is our the re-enactment of the penal law in 
uniform practice to abstain. This we question.”* For this the apologist 
will say:—no friend of Sir Robert seems to claim credit, we think un- 


* We think it advisable to subjoin the letter in which Mr. Watson’s deprival of 
the deputy-lieutenantship is notified. If the passage in italics be true, “ The 
Standard ” is not correct in saying, that Sir Robert Peel’s government has ‘“al- 


lowed the penal act against Protestants to expire.” 
“ Dublin Castle, 3lst July, 1845. 

** Srr—I am directed by the Lerd Lieutenant, to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 23rd instant, stating, in answer to that which inquired of you, 
‘as deputy lieutenant of the county Antrim, whether you joined in the resolutions 
of the Lisburn Orangemen, or signed them as chairman’—that you signed the 
resolutions alluded to as chairman, and not as deputy lieutenant. 

“ His Excellency has received this answer with deep regret. 

“It must be in your recollection that the subject of Orangesocieties has anxiously 
engaged the attention of the crown and the legislature. 

“¢ On the 25th of February, 1836, his late Majesty King William the Fourth, in 
reply to an address of the House of Commons, praying his Majesty to discourage 
Orange lodges, expressed himself to the following effect :— 

«««] willingly assent to the prayer of my faithful Commons, that I will be pleased 
to take such measures as may seem to me advisable for the effectual discourage- 
ment of Orange lodges, and generally of all political societies, excluding persons of 
a different religious faith, using secret signs and symbols, and acting by means 
of associated branches. It is my firm intention to discourage all such societies 
in my dominions; and I rely with confidence on the fidelity of my loyal subjects 
to support me in this determination.’ 

«The intentions of his Majesty, as thus expressed, were without delay adopted 
and enforced by the legislature. 

“In act of the same session (6 and 7 William IV., cap. 38,) on a subject not 
necessarily involving the question, opportunity was taken of inserting pooner 
(sections 8, 9,) which opposed the strongest practical impediments to the assem- 
bling of societies constituted as Orange lodges are described to be; and a subse- 
quent act, specially directed to the purpose (2 and 3 Victoria, chap. 74,) put an 
end to their legal existence. 

‘‘The subject was again brought under the notice of parliament in the past 
session, when this act was renewed by the 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 78; aad a bill 
is now passing through parliament for its further continuance. 

“The law being thus unequivocal, and the sense of the legislature thus de- 
liberately pronounced, you have, nevertheless, thought fit, while bearing the 
commission of the peace and the office of deputy lieutenant for the county of 
Antrim, to attend and act as chairman of a meeting at which certain resolutions 
were passed, entitled ‘ Resolutions of the Lisburn Orangemen,’ and of which the 
following passage forms a part: ‘ Resolved—that we deem it essential to take 
immediate steps to re-organise the Orange Institution in this county, and that 
the county secretary be forthwith requested to convene a county meeting.’ 

“His excellency cannot reconcile your concurrence in such a resolution, and 
your acting as chairman at such a meeting, with the duties incumbent on you as 
a justice of the peace, or as a deputy lieutenant. 

** As a magistrate, you should carefully guard and warn people against breach 
of the law, should they appear likely to violate it. You have incited them to re- 
organise societies which the law prohibits. 
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wisely as well as unfairly. Sir Robert 
Peel recently allowed the anti-proces- 
sion act to expire, but last year he 
had renewed it. The circumstances 
under which he acted in both instances 
ought to be made known, and although 
we do not think it just to name our 
informants, we pledge our re putation 
for the truth of the account of the 
affair which we proceed to lay before 
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complain. They said that it was diffi- 
cult to reconcile the minds of Protes- 
tants in Ulster to a law of which the 

alone felt the severity, and with which 
they were frequently taunted by 
subtle adversaries. The answer was, 
that in the following year the o ensive 
statute should be suffered to expire, 
or else should he rendered less objec- 
tionable by be ing made general. Early in 


the reader. At the time when the 
act against processions was last re- 
newed, some persons of much influence 
in Ireland waited on Sir James Gra- 
ham,’ with a request, that, if the act 
were renewed, it should not be con- 
tinued in the partial form of which 
loyal men had just reason to 


this year the subjec t was again brought 
under the consideration of the members 
of the government, who were strongly 
urged to make the act comprehensive 
enough to prohibit processions of all 
such descriptions as were calculated to 
provoke jealousy or alarm. Another 
course was chosen: the anti-proces- 


** As a deputy lieutenant, you should be an aid to the lieuteuant of your county 

in all lawful measures tending to preserve its peace. You have encouraged as- 
semblies, the result of which, i in an adjoining county, has been a for midable : affray, 
attended with loss of life. 

‘** In allowing the act to expire which prohibited party processions in Ireland, 
her majesty reposed a willing confidence in the loyalty and good sense of her Irish 
subjects. That confidence has not, in the main, been disappointed. Successful 
exertions have been made by many of the most enlightened, patriotic, and influen- 
tial of the magistracy and gentry towards the prevention of armed displays tend- 
ing to excite breach of the peace, to alarm the peaceable, and to perpetuate dis- 
cord; and the country has had the advantages of owing their discountenance, not 
to the penalties of an act of parliament, but to the laudable discretion and loyalty 
of the people. 

‘* Among those who have thus merited the approbation of her majesty, and the 
gratitude of their country, you have not been found. On the contrary, you are 
among the few of your station who have concurred in advising the renewal of an 
illegal association, whose proceedings have heretofore given occasion to frequent 
and sanguinary conflicts between different classes of her majesty’s subjects, of 
the lamentable character of that which has recently occurred in the city of 
Armagh. 

“ie nder these circumstances his Excellency feels bound to deprive you, as far 
as in him lies, of any influence and authority derivable from the offices you have 
hitherto held under the crown; and a letter has been addressed to the lieutenant 
of the county of Antrim, intimating your removal from the office of deputy lieu- 
tenant. 

‘* The lord chancellor has your conduct under his consideration with reference 
to your commission of the peace. 

** It is not without feelings of extreme regret that his Excellency has arrived at 
the decision now announced to you. 

‘* He has been informed that you have attained to an advanced age, possessed of 
the respect and the esteem of those by whom you are surrounded. 

“It is painful to his Excellency to place a mark of disapprobation where it 
seemed so unlikely to be called for ; it is equally painful to him to deprive a gentle- 
man of a trust which he has long enjoyed, and of which he has been hitherto con- 
sidered entirely deserving. 

** But in proportion to the station and rank in which you are placed, and to the 
esteem with which your general conduct has invested you, must be the effect pro- 
duced by your precepts and example in the country where you hold an office of 
trust under the crown; and his Excellency feels bound in your instance to demon- 
strate to the public that it is bis firm determination to be influenced by no other 
vonsiderations, in the exercise of the functions with which he is invested, than 
those which relate to the maintenance of the law and the promotion of the public 
welfare in that part of her Majesty's dominions in which the supreme authority has 
been committed to his charge. Ihave the honour to be, sir, your most obedient 
servant, 


(Signed) “E. Lucas.” 
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sion act was permitted to expire, Pro- 
testants were left free as repealers; 
but it was freedom, it seems, *‘ with a 
difference ;” the processions which 
were conformable with law were un- 
acceptable to the minister, and for 
exercising the freedom which Queen, 
Lords, and Commons restored, Sir 
Robert Peel’s government dishonours, 
so far as it has power, a magistrate 
whose reputation for uprightness, 
courtesy, and honour, could not suffer 
in comparison with any gentleman in 
the empire. ‘To us this appears a pro- 
cedure which should be neither emu- 
lated nor praised. There were three 
courses from which government might 
have chosen without adding very ma- 
terially to the grounds of complaint 
against them; there was a fourth 
course in which it was practicable to 
exceed the measures of ordinary des- 
potism, and Sir Robert Peel’s govern- 
ment found it out: they gave liberty, 
and followed the exercise (the wise 
and virtuous exercise) of it with 
punishment. 

Having expressed our opinion on 
the severity inflicted on Mr. Watson, 
in our last number, we shall not 
weary the reader by a repetition of it ; 
but, at the same time, feel it advisable 
to advert to one incident in the recent 
history of our times, which will serve 
to show how very groundlessly Mr. 
Watson has been censured in the 
epistle containing his dismissal. The 
reader is, no doubt, aware that the 
ostensible cause or occasion of this 
rebuke, was not the procession, but 
the resolution subscribed by Mr. 
Watson, and affirming the expediency 
of re-organizing the Orange Society in 
the County of Antrim or Down. We 
showed, in our last number, that the 
view of this resolution taken by the 
government was erroneous: we pro- 
ceed to lay before the reader a further 
proof that our own impression was 
correct. 

During the fever of the repeal ex- 
citement, in the year 1842 or 1843, 
at a time when Protestants in various 
parts of Ireland regarded themselves 
as forsaken by the government, and 
exposed to the assaults of the adver- 
saries of British connection, the 
thought presented itself to some 
brave spirits, that safety could be 
found in union, and that the Orange 
system, if only it were legal, supplied 
the best and most efficient form of or- 
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ganization. Accordingly, a case was 
submitted to counsel, and instructions 
were obtained, from one of the most 
learned and eminent members of the 
bar, for the re-construction of the 
Orange body, in such a form as should 
be found conformable to the letter and 
spirit of all existing laws. How far 
these instructions were acted upon we 
do not undertake to say. Our belief 
is that the general re-organization of 
the Orange Societies was prevented by 
the resumption of something like a 
determined spirit on the part of the 
government. It is a fact in the history 
of Orangeism, that it always grew and 
increased when danger became immi- 
nent, and that, in seasons of tranquillity 
it *‘slumbered and slept.” When 
government seemed to have abdicated 
its high functions, and a powerful fac- 
tion threatened the dismemberment of 
the empire, Orangeism was preparing 
to do its accustomed duty; but as 
soon as the prospect cleared, and the 
ascendancy of the law seemed likely 
to be asserted, preparations for re- 
organizing and augmenting Orange 
lodges were discontinued, and in va- 
rious districts the Society remained 
extinct. 

The incidents of the late session 
of parliament have very materially 
changed the opinions of Irish Protes- 
tants, and greatly added to their alarm. 
New reasons have been given, and old 
reasons have been enforced, for the 
re-construction of a Society to which, 
in evil days gone by, the country was 
so deeply indebted. Mr. Watson 
agreed in the opinion that the Orange 
institution should be revived; but, 
as all who know the principles of that 
institution must be aware, revived 
conformably to law; he had the in- 
structions previously given to be his 
guide, and the only question to be 
raised respecting his conduct in sub- 
scribing the resolution at which Lord 
Heytesbury or Sir Robert Peel took 
offence, was simply whether it was 
one called for or justified by cireum- 
stances. We crave the reader’s ear- 
nest attention to the circumstances 
under which the resolution was passed, 
and especially to Sir Robert Peel’s 
part in the justification of it. 

We have already cited the an- 
nouncement of the Right Hon. Baro- 
net, that there existed in Ireland a 
formidable confederacy against the 
government, -which it is of imperative 
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necessity to break up ; and the singu- 
lar confession of his inability to break 
up this confederacy by force. The 
importance of the confession will not 
be understood, unless it be taken in 
connection with the object and end of 
the confederacy. We transcribe from 
the Dublin Evening Mail” Sir 
Robert Peel’s estimate of repeal :— 


“‘The Repeal of the Union is tanta- 
mount to the dissolution of the British 
Empire, and it could only be assented 
to upon principles which resolved so- 
ciety into its first elements. I feel and 
know that the repeal of the legislative 
union must lead to the dismemberment 
of this great empire—must make Great 
Britain a fourth-rate power of Europe, 
and Ireland a savage wilderness.” 


It was an alarming confession of im- 
becility to say, that England had not 
force, if force were necessary, to break 
up a confederacy which threatened 
such calamity as this; a confession 
calculated to stimulate repealers, as it 
did, to bolder daring, and to arouse 
the manhood of Irish Protestants to 
meet, as best they might, the coming 
danger, and, (in the event of their 
being deserted by England,) in the 
strength of their just cause to abide 
the issue, if God so ordered it, of a 
sanguinary war. The first move in 
preparing for such a struggle, was 
that for which Mr. Watson was dis. 
missed—the resolution to put his 
county in a state of readiness for the 
coming evil, by re-organizing the 
Orange Society. 

The county wherein this resolution 
was passed had a solemn precedent for 
the act, in its well-remembered history. 
In the memorable year 1778, the in- 
habitants of Belfast learning that their 
coasts were threatened with invasion, 
applied to the government of the day 
for protection. We transcribe a por- 
tion of the answer to their applica- 
tion :— 


“The greatest part of the troops 
being encamped near Clonmel and Kin- 
sale, his excellency can at present send 
no further military aid to Belfast, than 
a troop or two of horse, or part of a 
company of invalids.” 


We need not remind our readers of 


the effect of this reply. That it 
aroused the spirit of the whole coun- 
try, and was the summons to call out 
and arm for the field, more than sixty* 
thousand volunteers. Such was the 
effect produced by the government 
announcement “ that there was reason 
to apprehend that three or four priva- 
teers in company may, in a few days, 
make attempts on the northern coasts 
of the kingdom,” and ‘‘ that his excel- 
lency could afford no further military 
aid to Belfast than a troop or two of 
horse, or part of a company of invalids.” 
What, then, if the ancient spirit lin- 
gered in the hearts of Irish Protestants, 
might be expected from the announce- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel—that there 
was a confederacy in Ireland to attain 
an object which “must lead to the 
dismemberment of the empire, must 
make Great Britain a fourth-rate power 
in Europe, and Ireland a savage wil- 
derness ;” and that he did not believe 
this baleful conspiracy ‘ could be 
broken up by force.” Was not this 
to say to the Protestants of Ireland, 
you must maintain yourselves? When 
his royal mistress said to the Duke of 
Argyle, that she would make his coun- 
try a hunting-ground, who has not 
commended the spirit of the reply, 
that he must hasten home, and have 
his beagles ready? Sir Robert Peel 
proclaims that there is a confederacy, 
too strong to be broken up by any 
force at his command, which threatens 
to make Ireland a savage wilderness. 
In this extremity Mr. Watson pro- 
poses to call together the Orangemen— 
the men to whose merits Sir Robert 
Peel bore this high testimony :— 


“‘I believe the individuals who com- 
pose the Orange Society are, generall 
speaking, as brave, as high'spirited, 
and asa loyal a class of men as any in 
his Majesty’s dominions. They may be 
safely depended on in any hour of emer- 
gency, for the defence of their country, 
from the danger of external attack, or 
internal disorder.” 


And for proposing to bring together 
such men, in such an emergency, Sir 
Robert Peel, without any ground, 
imputes to a most loyal man a disloyal 
intention, and dismisses him from 
office, under the false pretext that he had 


* The Appendix to Mr. Nevin’s History of the Volunteers’ gives the numbers in 
detail, and makes their amount one hundred thousand. 
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counselled or contemplated an illegal 
act. 

Thus far, in obedience to the specific 
interrogatories in which ‘The Stan- 
dard” has defied Irish Protestants, we 
have considered those parts of Sir 
Robert Peel’s policy upon which his 
apologists think it most advisable to 
fix attention: we shall now bestow a 
few paragraphs on the question, what 
is the ground of our complaint, or of 
our “quarrel with Sir Robert Peel’s 
governinent ?” 

Foremost in the file of our com- 
plaints we charge that government 
with the sin and shame of undertaker- 
ship—a sin always odious, even when 
some semblance of necessity could be 
pleaded in its excuse, but which, con- 
sidering the circumstances of Sir 
Robert Peel’s accession to office, ap- 
pears "unpardonable. We do not be- 
lieve that the history of any country 
records an instance of power attained 
under circumstances more favourable 
to the development of a wise and up- 
right policy, than those in which the 
right honourable baronet became prime 
minister of England. Ireland, where 
he professed to expect his difficulty, 
was peculiarly free from incidents 
which could embarrass him. An Irish 
majority had kept his predecessors in 
place, and must accordingly have had 
its influence in determining the policy 
of the government it created. The 
supporters of Sir Robert Peel in Ire- 
land were in a minority, and conse- 
quently without power; the Irish 
majority was powerless, for the ob- 
vious reason that it was in opposition, 
Sir Robert Peel was consequently free 
to take the course that true wisdom 
approved, and the general interests of 
the empire dictated towards Ireland. 
Undertakership could not be forced 
upon him ; Roman Catholic opposition 
was overborne, and Protestant support 
was incapacitated from insisting on 
unjust concessions by the commandin 
majority which conservative consti- 
tuencies throughout Great Britain 
had sent into parliament. For the 
first time in our history, there 
was a reasonable prospect that the 
deliberate wisdom and justice of Eng- 
land would be brought to bear tho- 
roughly on the government of our 
country. Sir Robert Peel has marred 


‘ , * Standard, September 4. 
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the precious opportunity. We accuse 
him; not because of the instruments 
through whom he has chosen that his 
purposes shall be carried into effect, 
(his choice may aggravate the evil,) 
but because when he had power to 
carry out a system of wise and impar- 
tial government, he has thought proper 
to have recourse to an expedient 
which it was discreditable to have com- 
pulsorily adopted, and which we know 
no excuse for the crime of having 
voluntarily chosen. 

‘ The Standard ” asks for proof that 
our charge is well-founded :— 


“ But Sir Robert Peel, it is said, is 
employing the Roman Catholic bishops 
as his undertakers. What is the proof 
of this ?’* 


The article from which we have 
copied this extract, offers us assistance 
to answer the question :— 


‘* Walpole, it is well known, was an 
open professor of the practice of cor- 
ruption ; he held all men to be accessi- 
ble to bribes, and he found all his opi- 
nions of the corruption of human na- 
ture realized in the Irish Parliament. 
He could not do the work of bribing the 
majority of three hundred gentlemen in 

erson, being compelled to remain in 
England, and therefore he employed 
agents, &c. &c. Thus matters 
went on until the Union made the use of 
undertakers unnecessary. But the habit 
continued long after the necessity out of 
which it arose, had ceased,” &c. &c.t 


Is further proof of our assertion ne- 
cessary? The agents who distributed 
Walpole’s bounties to members of par- 
liament were his undertakers; the 
agents selected to distribute Sir Robert 
Peel’s bounties to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland—none flow from him exclu- 
sively to Protestants—are the Roman 
Catholic bishops. It may be said, that 
these latter bounties are not bribes, as 
Walpole’s were. They are only “‘consi- 
derations.” We are not very sensible 
that there is a value in the distinction. 
Perhaps, in the days of Walpole, the 
recipients of ministerial favour were 
equally fastidious as to the name which 
should be given it. We have, how- 
ever, matter of too much importance 
before us, to allow of our delays on 
such a topic any longer. 


+ Ibid. 
2.L 
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The second ground of complaint 
which we allege against Sir Robert 
Peel, is furnished in his policy respect- 
ing Maynooth. In the year 1840, he 


. . . t 
said, in his place in Parliament, 


“If there be any well-founded objec- 
tion to the system of Maynooth, all I 
can say is, that the principals of the 
College would be, of all others, the per- 
sons most interested In repelling them, 
and challenging the inquiry. I wouLp 
ADVISE THEM TO DO S80, BY ALL MEANS, 
FOR THE SAKE OF CONCILIATING THEIR 
PROTESTANT BRETHREN. Nothing short 
of positive proof of abuse will render it 
proper for the house to enter into a pledge 
as to the positive withdrawal of thegrant. 
But if all these complaints were removed, 
I should vote for the grant with much 
greater satisfaction than I do now, when so 
strong an impression prevails that the sys- 
tem of education stands in need of improve- 
ment.” 


In the year 1845, he carried the 
Maynooth Endowment Bill, without 
granting an inquiry into the system 
of education so strongly complained 
against, and without taking any precau- 
tions for its improvement. 

We do not mean to enter at length 
into the argument on the question of 
this ill-bestowed endowment. Public 
opinion, we think, has been strongly 
enough pronounced on the ministerial 
scheme, as well as on the favoured in- 
stitution. But it is impossible for us 
to remember how vehemently the rash 
measure was condemned, without being 
reminded of an aggravation of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s fault in the scheme which 
he so recklessly forced upon the coun- 
try. Asa measure of conciliation, it 
would be desirable that Great Britain, 
and not the minister of the day, should 
have the grace of any concession made 
to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
If the feeling against Maynooth were 
a groundless prejudice, it should be 
removed by explanation and argument 
—if it were a well-grounded dislike, 
the cause of it ought to be removed— 
and when, but not before, dispositions 
of mutual good-will had been induced, 
the favour should be accorded by the 
benevolence of a people, not filched or 
extorted by ministerial dexterity, or 
force. Sir Robert Peel appears to 
have adopted a very different method 
of procedure. He shows to the Roman 
Catholic that Ae it is to whom they 
owe the concession—that half his party 
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in the House of Commons could not 
be persuaded to acquiesce in the pro- 
priety of it—and that it was granted 
in defiance of the wishes of, it might 
almost be said, the whole people of 
Great Britain, so many were the peti- 
tions against, so few those in favour of 
it. The opposition thus manifested 
between the minister and the nation, 
could not be ascribed, under ordinary 
circumstances, to the minister's agency ; 
but when it is shown that in his com- 
munications with Protestants, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was capable of expressing 
himself in the manner in which he 
spoke to the Scottish deputation, it is 
very difficult to acquit him of the 
crime of having fostered feelings in the 
minds of the Protestant people such as 
were likely to produce that very oppo- 
sition to the Maynooth scheme, which, 
however it may have set eff the minis- 
ter in the sight of the body he favoured, 
was sure to deepen and exasperate in 
the minds of Irish Roman Catholics 
the antipathies of race and creed. 

Dr. Buchanan’s statement, and Mr. 
Pringle’s confirmation of it inthe House 
of Commons, are well remembered. 


‘* We were much struck and deeply 
interested,” observes the reverend gen- 
tleman, ‘“‘ by a declaration Sir Robert 
Peel made while referring to the impor- 
tance of bringing out the bench of 
bishops. Independent of rousing the 
English members, and England gene- 
rally, to the importance of your indivi- 
dual question, he thought it was of the 
highest moment that the English and 
Scotch Establishments should unite in 
these days on the common ground of the 
Protestant faith, in resisting the en- 
croachments of popery. ‘‘ It is impossi- 
ble, I think,” he said, with great ear- 
nestness of tone and manner, ‘to look 
at the progress popery is now making, 
and the efforts it is putting forth, with- 
out anxiety and alarm. ‘The establish- 
ment of the order of the Jesuits in most 
of the countries of Europe—the move- 
ments in Prussia and Belgium—the 
increase of popish chapels and seminaries 
in our own country, show us too clearly 
what we have to dread. And I am per- 
suaded,” he continued, ‘‘ that we shall, 
ere long, see a struggle arise in which 
again we shall have to determine the 
question whether popery or Protestant- 
ism is to have the ascendancy.” 


We would not be held to think 
lightly of the sinfulness of aiding in 
the propagation of error (or of tho 
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crime of providing for the inculcation 
of printiples objectionable, not only on 
account of their untruth, but of their 
evil tendency,) because we write thus 
of a matter ‘collateral to the issue.” 
We hold that the Maynooth endow- 
ment scheme, in principle and in de- 
tail, was evil; but we think that its 
pernicious influence, in exasperating 
religious rancour, should not be over- 
looked ; and we think that so far as 
the acts or omissions of Sir Robert 
Peel conspired to this calamity, they 
became substantive grounds of charge 
against him. 

And we are thus led to a third topic 
of complaint, which we shall state in 
the words of Mr. Shiel :—* 


“‘The right honourable baronet, the 
first lord of the treasury, had madea 
declaration, on coming into power, and 
a most remarkable declaration it was— 
that if a Roman Catholic and a Protes- 
tant, both equally qualified, were to be 
candidates for an office, the Roman 
Catholic should have the preference.” 


This was, indeed, a remarkable de- 
claration. It was exemplified, as we 
remember, although not correctly, or 
to the letter, in the appointment of a 
learned serjeant, who was advanced, 
it was said, over the heads of fifty, or 
perhaps a hundred men, in legal sta- 
tion, very greatly his superiors, the 
merits of his creed overcoming every 
professional disqualification. We are 
no adversaries or ill-wishers of the 
gentleman thus exalted. On the con- 
trary, we should have heard, with 
much satisfaction, that he had obtained 
a title, or a ribbon, or a pension: but 
we were not satisfied to see him placed 
above the worthies of the Irish bar, in 
a post of present dignity, and pro- 
spective advancement to a judicial sta- 
tion. Still, it was the principle we 
condemned. In the eye of the state 
there should be no such distinction 
as Sir Robert Peel created. The 
Emancipation Act was passed to fuse 
two peoples into one. It was criminal, 
more especially in the man through 
whom that act was carried, to break 
its promise to the heart, by re-dividing 
the classes it was to have united. It 
was “foul scorn” to proclaim to the 
Protestants of Ireland that attachment 
to their faith was a disqualification for 
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office ; and to make known to Roman 
Catholics, that in every contest, in 
which they had equal merit with a 
Protestant competitor, the creed of 
Rome was to turn the scale in their 
favour. This was, even on the supposi- 
tion that the Peel government adhered 
to the letter of their leader’s declara- 
tion, as heavy a blow to Protestantism 
as could be safely dealt it. The minister 
could scarcely venture on promoting 
unsuitable persons, often, to stations, in 
which their incompetency would be 
made manifest; but he could cast a 
slur on Protestantism with impunity, 
and he did not let the ignoble oppor- 
tunity escape him. In this, however, 
he has not harmed the Protestant 
character or cause. It was good to 
mark the generous spirit in which 
Protestants generally bore with the 
announcement, that, under the Peel 
administration, the profession of Ro- 
manism was to constitute a ground of 
preference ; but their high-minded for- 
bearance seems but to render more 
conspicuous the blame-worthiness of 
the minister who had first sacrificed 
the constitution to the principle of 
equality, and then violated equality by 
an invidious and, unless it might con- 
duce to some selfish advantage, a most 
impolitic distinction. Well might Mr. 
Shiel pronounce the minister's declara- 
tion “remarkable.” It was in keep- 
ing with his Maynooth endowment 
pene In them, he said to 

oman Catholic ecclesiastics, ‘I for- 
sake, or break up my party, and 
oppose the British people, to do youa 
service.” In the ‘‘ declaration,” he 
said to the Roman Catholic laity— 
‘‘in the eye of the law I have made 
you equal to your Protestant fellow- 
subjects—in my eyes you are supe- 
rior.” 

We object to Sir Robert Peel’s pa- 
tronage of the National System of edu- 
cation, as seen in connection with his 
rejection of the claims of the Chureh 
Education Society. On the subject of 
the National Board, our views agree 
with those of Dr. O’Sullivan. If the 
rules of the Board retained their ori- 
ginal strictness in excluding works of 
peculiar religious instruction, and were 
silent respecting Scripture, we should 
hold it a matter of purely individual 
concern whether any individual con- 


* In the debate, August 5; “ Warder,” August 9. 
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nected himself with the Board, or held 
himself estranged from it. We would 
not require from the Board a rule 
which insisted on the reading of Scrip- 
ture. We should be content to leave 
the regulation in this department to 
the discretion of the respective pa- 
trons. Our objection to the rule of 
the Board is, that it is based on the 
principle of the Church of Rome ; 
and we complain against Sir Robert 
Peel, that he has given that principle 
a preference, and secured to the sys- 
tem of education founded on it a mo- 
nopoly of the public bounty. The 
State, at this day, endows no school in 
Treland, in which the principle of the 
Church of Rome respecting Scripture 
is not recognized. herever human 
compositions on religious subjects are 
excluded, the Bible is excluded with 
them. Wherever the Bible is admit- 
ted into a school, religious works of 
érring men must share in the admis- 
sion. This is the great peculiarity of 
Romanism. It does not prohibit, but 


contents itself with disparaging, Scrip- 
ture. 

To any of our readers who think 
the government justifiable in its refusal 


to aid the cause of scriptural education, 
we earnestly recommend the correspon- 
dence between his Grace the Lord Pri- 
mate, and Sir Robert Peel. A perusal 
of it will prove very instructive. It 
consists of six letters, three from each 
of the distinguished personages, with 
some accompanying documents. In 
the Primate’s first letter, soliciting aid 
in behalf of the Church Education 
Society, he refers to the last address 
of the Irish Bishops, in which the 
grounds of their objection to the Na- 
tional system were stated, and informs 
the Premier, that seventeen hundred 
of the clergy of Ireland had “ expres- 
sed their concurrence in the views put 
forward” in that address. His Grace 
enclosed copies of the resolutions pas- 
£6d in Dublin, and the address signed 
in London by a very large proportion 
of the noblemen and gentlemen of 
Ireland in recommendation of the 
claims of the Church Education So- 
éiety. Against the argument of the 
letter and address, and against the 
authority of so many high names, Sir 
Robert Peel sheltered himself behind 
the recommendations of a Commission 
appointed, in, we believe, the year 
1808, to inquire into the state of edu- 
cation. an -¢hese. Commissioners, 
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Sir Robert Peel says, “it would be 
difficult to name persons of higher au- 
thority on the question of public institu- 
tions in Ireland ;” and they, he says, 
recommended a system similar in prin- 
ciple to that which has been framed 
or adopted by the National Board. 
In sastying to this “argumentum ad 
verecundiam,” the Primate cites the 
testimony of one of the Commissioners, 
Dr. Elrington, late Bishop of Ferns, 
to the effect “that the new schools 
were to be supplementary to the paro- 
chial schools, which were to remain 
under the management of the clergy, 
and towards the support of which the 
Commissioners recommended that in- 
creased aid should be given.” Sir 
Robert responds, ‘‘I must contend that 
the opinions of the Board of Education 
ought to be inferred from the official re- 
ports made by that Board to the Crown, 
and not from letters of individual Com- 
missioners, written at a period subse- 
uent to their presentation.” In reply, 
the Primate sends the official recom- 
mendation of the Board, distinctly 
and authoritatively given, in the se- 
cond Appendix to their Fourteenth 
Report—a recommendation that there 
should be, independent of the supple- 
mentary schools, two thousand four 
hundred under the care of the parochial 
clergy, and in which it was calculated 
that there would be about one hundred 
and twenty thousand pupils educated. 
Sir Robert Peel does not attempt to 
deny the truth or genuineness of the 
citation thus unaccommodatingly intro- 
duced to him, but affirms that ‘it 
suggests a system of instruction utterly 
at variance with the recommendations 
of the Report, and which it would be im- 
possible to carry into execution.” 
Were we wrong in calling this an 
instructive correspondence? It con- 
tains much valuable matter, to which 
we have not adverted; but even the 
single thread we have drawn from it 
may serve as a useful clue in the 
mazes of the argument. The primate, 
with strong aid from reasoning and 
authority, asks of the government to 
favour a scriptural system of educa- 
tion. Sir Robert Peel replies, that 
two systems are not to be supported, 
and that that which the government 
has adopted is the system recom- 
mended by commissioners, whose au- 
thority on such a subject could 
scarcely be exceeded. The primate 
cites one of those commissioners to 
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prove that they had intended to es- 
tablish two systems of education ; and 
Sir Robert rallies, refusing to admit 
individual testimony, in opposition to 
the official recommendation. Mild 
and forbearing as the primate shows 
himself all through the correspondence, 
he does not consent to compromise the 
strength of his cause. He cites the 
original official recommendation, which 
the minister had, it would seem, 
pledged himself to honour. He cites 
the recommendation of the commis- 
sioners, that there should be two sys- 
tems of education—one similar to that 
of the Church Education Society ; 
one, to which the National System 
bears a kind of awkward resemblance; 
and Sir Robert, casting away all re- 
spect for the commissioners, rises in 
his own person, and pronounces their 
recommendations at variance with each 
other, and such as “it would be im- 
possible to carry into execution.” We 
conclude this topic, and our complaint 
against the right honourable the pre- 
mier, for that he employs the public 
funds and the name of the government 
to aid and advance g system in which 
the pure Word of Goa is disparaged, 
and the “ distinguishing iniquity,” as 
it has been called, of the Church of 
Rome, is set in honour. 

We do not enter into a considera- 
tion of the gravest charge that has been 
preferred against the minister in this 
matter—the charge of having given 
directions that church patronage should 
be profaned to serve as a decoy for 
the National System. We will only 
say, that, where the prime minister of 
England was accused of a sacrilegious 
impiety, and was questioned on the 
subject in the high court of parlia- 
ment, the question and the reply ought 
to have been most unequivocal and 
satisfactory. We remember thinking 
that they might have been more so 
than they were; and we have not 
been able to discern, in the distribu- 
tion of government patronage in the 
Trish Church, or in the conduct of the 
patronised, since that day when the 
appalling accusation was preferred, 
any thing which could reconcile us 
better to the premier’s inadequate 
disclaimer. 
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We shall for the present, set’ down 
but one more item in our enumeration 
of grievances—an item of a somewhat 
different description from those of 
which we have been writing. Hitherto 
we have directed our attention to the 
preferences of government—we shall 
now address ourselves to its standard 
of equality. It may be said, that we 
are hard to please when we can find 
ground of complaint in directions thus 
opposite ; but if from each quarter the 
Protestants of Ireland are smitten sore, 
they may be excused for complaining 
of the varieties of affliction. When 
they learn, that if they are candidates 
for office, a Roman Catholic, as the 
Premier’s advertisement announces, 
will be preferred, when they see, that 
a system of exclusive education is 
endowed when Romanism demands 
it—that united education, at the dicta- 
tion of Romanism, is to be based on an 
anti-scriptural principle—and that, in 
order to give this evil system all the 
advantage in its power, it is invested 
with a monopoly of government favour 
and support—it is natural that they 
should complain, and ask why the 
system of education which would not be 
tolerated for Protestants in England, 
is the only one provided for Protest- 
ants in Ireland ; why this country shall 
be treated as a colony, and governed, 
in a matter of the most vital impor- 
tance, according to the rule which 
Romanism is pleased to dictate? Here, 
surely, unjust preference justifies a 
murmur. The reader shall judge 
whether cause of complaint may not be 
found also in the principle which influ- 
ences government in refusing to ac- 
knowledge a preference or distinction. 

There are two parties in Ireland who 
have purposes and objects very decid- 
edly at variance, and who pursue their 
ends by processes, in which there is 
some little resemblance—one consists 
of Roman Catholics who aim at a 
Repeal of the Union—the other of 
Protestants who would maintain the 
Union, and the articles on which that 
great compact was effected. One of 
these parties would make of Great 
Britain, according to Sir Robert Peel, 
‘“‘a fourth-rate power, and Ireland a 
savage wilderness’*—the other would 


* The following ‘‘gem” from recent proceedings in the Conciliation Hall has 


ust met our eye. 


e speaker was Mr. John O’Connell :— 


“No man could admire all that was worthy of imitation in General Jackson’s 
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ive life and land te maintain Britain 
in her high ascendancy, and Ireland in 
strict connexion with her. To the 
Right Honourable Baronet, these two 
classes are alike. If Orangemen hold 
a meeting to show their love for British 
connexion, and the power they have to 
defend it—if Repealers hold a meeting 
to proclaim their hatred of the Union, 
and their determination by any means, 
and at any risk to dissolve it, the 
minister looks on both with equal dis- 
esteem. The objects of the respective 
assemblages are alike insignificant to 
him, and their processes equally incon- 
venient. Between the patriot and 
the incendiary, the benefactor of his 
country, and the man who would make 
it ‘fa savage wilderness,” there is no 
difference when once they have entered 
within the unfriendly precincts of the 
Premier’s mind. In that dreary re- 
gion nothing is remembered, save the 
part taken in doing or refusing homage 
to the will of the minister—moral dis- 
tinctions become as difficult of recog- 
nition as Menippus found physical in 
Tartarus—among all who have ‘‘shown 
their teeth,” the dead to the cynic, the 
living before the legislator—individual 
characteristics seem effaced, and Sir 
Robert Peel will see no more difference 
between Mr. Archdall and Mr. Steele, 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Blake, Daniel 
O'Connell andCol. Verner,than Menip- 
us could discern between Nireus and 

hersites—Pyrrhias, the cook, and 
Agamemnon—the beggar Irus, and 
the King of the Phaeacians. Here is, 
surely, grave matter of complaint— 
matter, indeed, of painful alarm. If 
public meetings to commemorate a 
great national deliverance are so inex- 

edient that they ought not to be held, 
et them be prohibited by law, but let 
not the law assume a character of par- 
tiality and injustice, by tolerating 
assemblages of an opposite description. 
If meetings are to be allowed, let them 
be judged of by the objects they pro- 
pose, and the means they employ to 
win them—let them be decided upon 
in the spirit of British law, not by the 
caprice of any minister—and let not 
the confusion be introduced into the 


minds of men, which arises from seeing 
one person degraded for attending a 
meeting where national ruin was con- 
templated, and another because he 
assisted at the peaceful and legal 
commemoration of a great national 
deliverance. 

Thus far we have endeavoured to 
meet the challenge conveyed through 
the government organ; but we must 
pause here, in our enumeration of com- 
plaints, or grounds of complaint ; other- 
wise we should leave ourselves without 
space for some general reflections 
which we hope will not be thought 
irrelevant. 

It has been charged upon us that 
we have lent our columns to writers 
who made use of the indulgence to 
avenge their own quarrel on a minister 
from whom they had experienced per- 
sonal disappointment. We declare 
the charge unfounded; and, confi- 
dently affirm, that it had been our 
desire to serve Sir Robert Peel's go- 
vernment, and that, in any of the few 
instances in which we departed from 
this our rule, the language of censure 
was forced from us against our will. It 
is to readers who have long been dis- 
trustful of the premier, and not to his 
supporters, we owe an explanation of 
the views we have acted on. 

When Sir Robert Peel came into 
office, we regarded the empire as 
having had a signal deliverance from 
what might have proved a fatal domi- 
nion. The preceding cabinet existed 
on sufferance, holding office at the 
pleasure of Mr. O'Connell. At any 
moment he could have broken it up. 
At every moment, therefore, his voice 
and will must have had high authority ; 
and, accordingly, we thought the im- 
press of his mind was discernible on 
the policy, home, foreign, and colonial, 
of the Melbourne administration. A 
strong effort, upon the part of the 
British people, stimulated, some by a 
sense of high disdain, others by in- 
fluences still better and holier, rescued 
the country from this pernicious and 
disgraceful thraldom ; and Sir Robert 
Peel came into power with a majority, 
furnished by Great Britain alone, 


character more sincerely than he. He was unquestionably a man of great genius, 
and of undaunted courage in carrying out his views; and there was this feature in 
the history of his life, which it was not likely that many in this Hall would revere 
his memory the less for—namely, that he had given a capital good licking to Eng- 
land, (loud and vehement cheers).”—Freeman’s eat Sept. 16, 1845. 
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strong cnough to sustain him in office, 
and to give effect to his measures 
We > thought it not irrational to hope 
a favourable result, where there was so 
much to encourage expectations ; and 
we did expect. The initiatory move- 
ments of the new administration did 
not discourage us. We were not 
disgusted by the coming of Lord 
Eliot ; nor daunted, although sorely 
distressed by the ingratitude with 
which John Beatty West was put 
aside and sacrificed. We held it to 
be of much consequence that insurrec- 
tionary or seditious movements in Ire- 
land should be rendered unpopular, 
and thought, that, while Sir Robert 
Peel was “shaping out his scheme of 
government, and contr iving the means 
by which it was to be ‘successfully 
carried on, it was of more than ordinary 
moment that he should have peace in 
Treland. We saw much that we could 
have wished not to be, but we made 
excuse for it. We saw that the boast 
of giving to professional merit its rank 
and value, was flagrantly disregarded 
in practice—we saw services of. great 
worth to the cause of order—services 
rendered, in diflicult times, and at 
costly sacrifices, culpably overlooked— 
we saw what we esteemed a poor and 
unworthy delay to do justice to men 
whom the rancour of a faction had 
assailed, and whose wrongs we knew 
it would have been even good policy 
to redress; but still we did not com- 
plain—much might well be submitted 
to for the sake of peace ; and we were 
determined, that, on our ‘part, the con- 
ciliation experiment, defective and one- 
sided as it was, should have fair play. 
As time passed on, and errors accu- 
mulated, we became somewhat more 
uneasy than we were; but still 


hoped—still relied on the prudence, if 


we had less trust in the political con- 
science—of the minister. We gave him 
credit, too, for high designs. Set ona 
commandiug eminence, from which he 
could see dependencies of Great Britain 
dotted over every portion of the earth’s 
or ocean’s surface, we thought it natural 
that he should desire to consolidate all 
those colonies, and make them. part 
and parcel of the British empire. 
With the material advantages at 
his command—surpassing wealth — 
and a powerful navy—and with 
the moral advantage supplied b 
the principles and “habits of oa 
a people as that of England, we felt 
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that it was practicable to bring into 
one harmonious system—animated by 
one soul—all islands and continents, 
however widely separated, however far 
extended, which owned the sway of 
Great Britain; and we thought it 
excusable, that a minister, whose mind 
was set on such a vision, and who had 
no monitor, within or without, to keep 
him right, might forget matters 
which were to him of a more 
homely or a less exciting natare; 
even though they were matters of 
principle. “With these views, we have 
advocated, both in pr ivate and in 
public, the cause of Sir Robert Peel ; 
and have always insisted, that, even 
where he was to be censured, those 
whose silence and inactivity might 


have betrayed him into error, ought 
He was 
to be a minister of 


to share in his condemnation. 
sent, we said, 
finance 

which he was quelled, denn his duty 
well ; he was not to be looked to for 
the guardianship of sound principle. 
This, we repeatedly urged, was to be 
the care of his religious supporters, 
and we very earnestly entreated the 
Protestants of Ireland to do their 
part in the important work, recalling 
their leader to a sense of duty and 
danger where he was going wrong, and 
bringing to his knowledge or remem- 
brance matters of dee “p interest which, 
in the multiplicity of his cares, or the 
loftiness of his designs, he may have 
misunderstood or “disregarded. In 
short, we held from the first the same 
course we are now pursuing: we 
strenuously advised the Protestants of 
Ireland to become acquainted with their 
true interests and dangers, to become 
united for the maintenance of their 
rights and their country’s true inte- 
rests; and, whenever Sir Robert 
Peel showed that he forgot or un- 
dervalued them, to make known to 
him and to the British senate and 
empire, that they were not matter of 
indifference. ‘This was our course in 
past time: if of late our tone has be- 
come more earnest, it is because the 
necessity has become more constrain- 
ing—the danger more imminent; it 
is because Sir Robert Peel, if there be 
meaning in words, has confessed the 
failure of his great experiment, and 
declared his inability any longer to 
protect that one interest, to the main- 
tenance of which he was ready to 
sacrifice all others. 
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Is it demanded of us in what form 
this portentous declaration was made? 
We answer—when Sir Robert Peel 
said, of that formidable confederacy 
against the government, that it could 
not be broken up by force. We differ 
in opinion with the dispiriting states- 
man; but all who understand lan- 
guage can interpret his announcement. 
It means that the repeal party have 
become stronger than the British em- 
pire, and that the legislative union is 
doomed. It means, that, if the union 
is still to be maintained, it must only 
be on sufferance ; and that if perma- 
nence is to be given to it, it can only 
be by winning the assent of the repeal 
association on such terms as they shall 
condescend to dictate or approve of. 
If there be truth in this, the union— 
there would be wickedness in conceal- 
ing the evil—should be considered as 
virtually dissolved ; and the prepara- 
tions which brave men would adopt for 
maintaining themselves in the sorest 
emergency, the Protestants of Ireland 
should at once earnestly employ them- 
selves in making. If they do not, 
they will soon be disabled from making 
themselves ready. They can have no 
difficulty in anticipating what is now 
to be the policy of the vanquished 
minister. No man will suppose that 
the craven announcement issued from 
his lips unadvisedly. When he pro- 
claimed the strength of the repeal 
confederacy, he uttered the preamble 
to a new programme of more lavish 
concession. They are not to be broken 
up, he said, by force, and this he said 
when he was dedicating the resources 
of England to the office of propagating 
what he had sworn to be damnable 
error. ‘They are not to be broken up 
“by force”—we are trying if they can 
be broken up by subsidies ; they may 
perhaps be influenced by cajoleries 
which shall set one class in estrange- 
ment, if not in array, against another. 
The bishops have asked an endow- 
ment for Maynooth; they may accept, 
perhaps, some short time hence, an en- 
dowment for their church; they may 
perhaps thus enter into ‘intercourse 
with the government, through which 
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they will ultimately decoy the lay 
agitation into the pasturage of the 
state, where it will browse tranquilly. 
Sir Robert Peel does not know the 
men whom he hopes thus to turn from 
their purpose. Bishops, priests, and 
laity of the Church of Rome and of the 
repeal party in Ireland, will accept 
what is given them without abandoning 
their great purpose. They may be 
offered endowments and may accept 
them—they may be indulged in a sight 
of the Established Church prostrate 
and impoverished—we trust not dis- 
honoured—they may succeed in an 
energetic effort, or without effort, in 
effecting a reversal of the act of settle- 
ment (if Sir Robert Peel’s gloomy 
hallucination be right, this is a boon 
which a conceding government must 
yield, if pressed to grant it), and 
through all their successes, never turn 
their thoughts or their march from the 
great object of their desire—national 
independence—triumph over England. 
For this state of things we are in- 
debted to Sir Robert Peel’s govern- 
ment. Need we answer at greater 
length the question, “what is our 
quarrel with it ?” 

We are bound, however, to repeat, 
that there is one excuse or palliation 
for the faint or false-heartedness of 
the Peel policy towards Ireland. It 
is found in the supineness of Irish 
Protestants. It is because they in 
their inactivity count for nothing, that 
Sir Robert Peel counts the imperial 
cause weak. Let them show them. 
selves in the imposing attitude of their 
loyalty, their intelligence, their num- 
bers, and their wealth ; in the strength 
of their cause and their power to 
maintain it; then their merits will be 
understood and their rights acknow- 
ledged. There is yet time to do all 
that is needful. If they suffer the 
opportunity of the occasion to pass 
unredeemed, a few months hence they 
may mourn that ‘time is past.” Let 
them avail themselves of the golden 
moment, and unite; when the next 
parliament assembles, they may be 
able to thank God that the danger is 
past. 





